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PREFACE 


H E following ſheets contain 

the hiſtory of a perſon of a 
very ſingular and uncommon 
character, who made the 
greateſt figure during our 
late troubles, and the latter 
part of whoſe life was fill'd with a variety 
of great actions both in war and policy; 
who, from a private gentleman of no 
3 conſiderable fortune, rais'd himſelf to the 
7 higheſt pitch of power and grandeur, ob- 
tain'd the ſupreme authority and com- 
mand over three nations, and over-aw'd 
5 ER: the 


the moſt powerful princes and ſtates about 


us; a man whoſe good fortune, in moſt of 


his great undertakings, accompany'd him 
to the lait ; and who, after a continued ſe- 


Ties of ſucceſſes, died in the peaceable poſ- 
ſeſſion of the ſovereign power, was in- 
terr'd among our kings with a regal pomp, 


and had his death condoled by the greateſt 
princes and ſtates of Chriſtendom, in ſolemn 
embaſſies to his ſon. It being a natural 


curioſity in men, to know the characters of 
ſuch as have render'd themſelves famous by 


uncommon exploits, I judg'd a regular and 


juſt account of the actions, proceedings, 
and management of this extraordinary 


man, could not be unacceptable. 


— 


Auoxd the many who have hitherto 
wrote of him, very tew have done it with 


temper; ſome commending, others con- 


demning him, and both out of meaſure: I 
have therefore, in compiling the following 
LIE, taken care to avoid both extremes; 
and declining either panegyric or ſatire, 
have faithfully related matters of fact, and 


left the reader to judge of them as he ſhall 
think fit. I have purpoſely avoided all re- 


proachful terms and invidious reflections, 
which e the anger and malice 
of an author, whoſ 


ſcribe plain matters of fact without preju- 
dice or partiality. This I have ſincerely 
endeavour'd to do, having as freely ſet 
down thoſe actions of CRoM WELL which 
| FE So op EE 


buſineſs is only to de- 
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carry an ill aſpe& with them, as I have 
thoſe which appear with a better face, and 
are by many of his adverſaries acknow- 
1 ledg'd to be praiſe-worthy. In ſhort, I 
have neither lefſen'd his bad, nor multiply'd 
his good deeds; but have had a ſtrict re- 


: gard to truth, as far as I was by good au- 


thorities convinc'd of it. 


ThE Lives that have been hitherto writ- 


ten of this great man, are manifeſtly faulty 


in many reſpects. The foreign ones are 


F road. RE. SC... * 1 by 


rather romances than Hiſtories, being fill'd 
4 with ſuch intrigues, adventures, and acti- 
J ons, as our Eugliſh writers ſpeak not one 
1 word of. As to thoſe in our own language, 
they are either ſuch as diſcover the moſt 
1 ſervile flattery or bittereſt rancor, or are 
1 wrote in an odd fort of ludicrous: ſtile ; 
and all of them are exceedingly defective, 
| wholly omitting ſeveral very remarkable 
] tranſactions and occurrences, and very im- 
perfealy deſcribing many others. All theſe 
] faults are carefully avoided in the follow- 
ing hiſtory, wherein I have endeavour'd 
to be as plain and intelligible as poſlible, 


and to omit no material fact or curious 


> 6 IT w 413 * ww 


ſtory I could find ſupported by any good 
authorities. Where our own and foreign 
_ 3 writers diſagree in relating the circumſtan- 
ces of a fact, I have follow'd the former, 
{ſuppoſing them to be rhe beſt inform'd; 
and when any of our own hiſtorians differ, 
J uſually take notice of ſuch — 
1 5 5 that 
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that nothing may be related with a greater 
appearance of certainty, than in proporti- 
on to the real evidence it has to ſupport it. 
I have perus'd and conſulted the Zzves 
above mentioned, that nothing that is va- 
luable in them might be paſs'd by; tho? I 
found them ſo very faulty in one reſpect or 
other, that 1 aſcally choſe to take the ſto- 
ries which they have, from ſome other au- 
thors of more approved credit, rather than 
from them: So that this is a work entire- 
ly new. 5 


I nave been particularly very large up- 
on that nice period, from the concluſion of 
the civil war to the king's death; and have 
given as particular and exact an account as 
poſſible of rhe differences between the par- 
liament and army, of the management be- 
tween the king and parliament, and be- 
tween the king and the army, of the diſ- 
ſenſions between the agitators and ſuperior ; 
officers about treating with the king, and | 
how CxOMWELL was induc'd to deſert | 
the king's intereſt, and reconcile himſelf a- | 
gain to the agitators : all which at laſt 
brought on the king's death. — 5 


As to the method I have taken in com- 
poſing the following LI PE, it is divided in- 
to three parts, and each part into ſeveral 
diſtinct chapters. The firſt part contains 
the actions of this great man during the 
life of king CARL Es I. to the — [ 

| | that 
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that unfortunate monarch: The ſecondd e- 


ſcribes his actions under the Common-wealth 
government, from the king's death to the 
diſſolution of the long parliament: And 


the third gives an account of his manage- 


ment and behaviour in his ProteForſhip, 
from the diſſolution of the ſaid parliament 
to his death. To all this, as a concluſion, 


IT have added his character, his magnificent 


lying in ſtate, and pompous funeral; as al- 
ſo an Appendix, containing a more perfect 
account of his pedigree, with ſome 4 ount 
of his children, and of the ſtate of affairs 
to the reſtoration of king CHARLES II. 
Strict regard has been had to the chro- 
nology from one period to another. By 
this method I have conſulted the reader's 
eaſe, as well as his pleaſure and profit in 
the hiſtory it ſel 
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Some account Ws him till the breaking out | 


of the War between the KING and 
PARLIAMENT, hk C7; 4th 


£ LIVER CROMPELL was His bin 
5 born at Huntingdon, April 25, and de. 
599. being deſcended of an anci- ſcents 
I's ent and conſiderable family in that 


2 - 2 
(CDT % 
N ar 57 county. His father was Mr. Ro- 


by 


ber Cromwell, ſecond ſon of Sir 
Hein Cromwell, and brother of Sir Oliver, who 
at his Boo at Hanel . made car nobleſt 


. enter⸗ 


³51•-—-ðu—n-2 8 
entertainment for king James I. at his acceſſion to 
the Engliſh crown, that had ever been offer'd by | 
a private ſubjeckt. * This Sir Oliver had a very 
great eſtate; but our Oliver's father being a 
younger brother, had not above 300 J. per Annum. | 

His edu- NOTWITHSTANDING the lowneſs of his for- 

cation and tune, he took great care of his ſon's education, 
of life ſending him, when grown up, to the univerſity 
| of Cambridge, where he was a ſtudent in Sidney 

college, though *twas obſery'd, that he was not 

ſo much inclin'd to ſpeculation as to action. 

Whilſt he was here his father died, upon which | 

he return'd home, and led an extravagant kind of 

life, addicting himſelf to ſuch follies as young 

perſons are too apt to fall into; ſo that his mo- 

ther was advis'd to ſend him up to Lincoln's-Inn, 

where he betook himſelf to the ſtudy of the law: | 

But not liking that ſedentary employment, he ſoon | 

return'd again into the country, and follow'd his 
| former vicious courſes, to the waſting of a great 
5 part of his paternal eſtate. At length he became 
1. greatly reform'd, and grew mighty ſober and re- 
ligious ; and having an eſtate of four or five hun- 
dred pounds per annum, left him by Sir Robert 

Steward, his uncle by his mother's ſide, he mar- 

ried Elizabeth, daughter of Sir James Boucher. 

| Hefalls AFTER his reformation, he adher'd for ſome 
| in with time to the church of England, very devoutly at- 
| the Puri- tending on the publick ſervice; but at length, 


,. falling into the Hands of ſome Puritans, he be- 


came a zealous friend to that party, frequently F | 
eentertaining their miniſters at his houſe. At this 
time he is ſaid to have been ſo ſcrupulouſly juſt, F : 
that having ſome years before won thirty pounds 
of one Mr. Calton at play, he now paid it him 
back again, telling him that he had got it by in- 


** See a fuller account of his pedigree in the NYE _ 
direct 
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direct and unlawful means, and that it would be 
a ſin in him to keep it any longer, 

We hear nothing of his acting in a publick 1628. 
capacity till the year 1628, when he was one of Is one of 
the committee of religion in king Charles's third _ N 
parliament, and gave information to the houſe, lieion 
that the biſhop of F/inchefter countenanced ſome in Ling | 
who preach'd downright popery, and that twas Charles's 
by his means that Dr. Manwaring was promoted 2 8 
to a rich living; concluding, If theſe be ſteps tio 
church preferment, what are we ſhortly to expect? 

THE power of archbiſhop Land growing grie- 1637. 
vous to the Puritans, he being very ſevere in his His de- 
proceedings againſt them, many of them began 8" 2 
to think of taking refuge in foreign plantations; 0 Ness 
and ſuch numbers of families actually tranſport- England 
ed themſelves, that the government at length prevent - 
taking umbrage at it, publiſh'd a proclamation, d· 
to reſtrain the diſorderly tranſporting his ma- 
jeſty's ſubjects to the plantations in America, with- 
out a royal licence. Mr. Oliver Cromwell, toge- 
ther with Sir Matthew Boynton, Sir William Con- 


fable, Sir Arthur Haſlerigg, Mr. John Hampden, 


and ſeveral other gentlemen, were preparing to 

remove themſelves, and were actually embark d 
for that purpoſe; but were prevented by the ſaid 
proclamation, and the following order of council, © * + 
That the lord treaſurer of England ſhould take 

c ſpeedy and effectual courſe for the ſtay of eight 

ce ſhips now in the river of Thames prepar'd to 

e go for New-England, and ſhould likewiſe give 

ce order for the putting on land all the paſſengers 

* and proviſions therein, intended for the voy- 


c age”. And thus Mr. Cromwell's voyage to 


New-England was prevented. | | 
ABOUT the year 1638, the king and ſome 1638. 
lords became undertakers for draining the fen- 3 oy 
lands in Lincolnſbire, and the iſle of E. This draining 

. B "i bs - project of the fens 
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project was oppos'd by ſeveral, chiefly by the 
town of Cambridge; and Mr. Oliver Cromwell 
boldly headed this party againſt the undertakers 
1640. for draining the fens. By this means, and 
Is choſen promiſing his farther aſſiſtance in their behalf, he | 
to ſerve in got to be elected burgeſs for the town of Cam- 
— bridge in 1640, to ſerve in that parliament which 
ment. was afterwards called the Long Parliament. 
Concerns IN this parliament he ſoon ſhew'd himſelf a 
himſelf in zealous and forward oppoſer of grievances in re- 
4 ligion; and *tis ſaid, that one time when Sir Tho- : 
religion. 7245 Chichely and Mr. FYarwick were talking with | 
him in the houſe about the affair of religion, he 
faid, I can tell you, Sirs, what 1 wou'd not have, | 
tho I cannot tell what I wou'd. ak | 
1641. HE was a great promoter of the commons grand 
Promotes remonſtrance of all the grievances in the nation 
the grand from the king's acceſſion to that time, which was 
Krane. Preſented to his majeſty at his return from Scot- 
land, ſoon after the IJriſh rebellion and maſſacre, 
in which above 150000 Proteſtants, men, wo- 
men, and children, were barbarouſly murder'd by 
the Papiſts. A day having been appointed for re- 
taking this remonſtrance into the conſideration of the 
houſe, upon its not being call'd for till noon that 1 
day, twas urg'd and conſented to, that it ſhould 5 
be deferr'd till the next morning; upon which 1) 
His diſ. occaſion Mr. Cromwell ask'd the lord Falkland, Þ þ, 
courſe M hy he was for deferring it, ſince that day wou d 6 
wap Te ſoon. have determin'd it? Who anſwer'd, There ftr 
2 upon would not be time enough, for ſure it would take fir 
it. home debate; to which the other reply'd, A very hie 
ſorry one, concluding it would be oppoſed but by fy; 
a few: But the debate being enter d upon about Fx; 
nine the next morning, continu'd all that day and | 
the night following till three in the morning, | 
when it was carried for the remonſtrance by nine | 
voices only. And when the houſe broke up, = 
; | Js — lord 


Oliver Cromwell. | of: 
lord Falkland ask'd Mr. Cromwell, Whether there 
had been a debate? Who anſwer'd, He wou'd take 
his word another time; and whiſpering him in the 
ear, ſolemnly aſſur'd him, That if the remonſtrance 
had not paſs'd, he would have ſold all he had the 
next morning, and never have ſeen England more; 
and he knew many other honeſt men of the ſame re- 
ſolution. 5 C 
Tux difference between the king and parlia- 1642; 
ment (occaſion'd by evil counſels on one hand, The civil 
and continual jealouſies and fears on the other) War 
was now grown to ſuch a height, that ſoon after 3 
the preſenting this remonſtrance, it broke out in- 
to an open war between them; of which, ſo far 
as concerns our preſent purpoſe, we ihall give 
- 7 ſome account in the following chapters. 


e GH | 
From the breaking out of the civil war, to 
| the battle of Marſton-Moor. 


; 
> 3 A T the breaking out of the war, Mr. Crom- Cromevelt + 
- well was commiſſion d by the parliament to made cap- 
be captain of a troop of horſe, which he ſpeedi- we, 7 
1 ly rais'd in his own country. In lifting them, 1, * gag 

| Irſe, 
„he had regard to ſuch only as he thought to bs 
7 | tout and reſolute; and having compleated hi 
e troop he us'd this art to prove them: Upon their His ſtrata- 
firſt muſter, near ſome of the king's garriſons, gem to try 
he privily plac'd twelve of them in an ambuſcade, heir con- 
Y who with a trumpet ſounding a charge, made fu- 8. 
t Friouſly towards the body, of which above twen- 
d Fty, thinking they came from the enemy, pre- 
5» ſently fled for fear, whom Cromwell immediate- 
e ly caſhier'd, and mounted their horſes with ſuch 
e $25 were more bold and couragious. 


v1] | | _ 


F 


nee. Tur univerſity of Cambridge being not far off | 


cures , , him, he very ſeaſonably ſecured it for the parlia- 
— ment, when a great quantity of the College- plate 
was juſt upon the point of being convey'd to the 
Takes the king at Oxford. And ſo active and induſtrious 
high- . was he, that when Sir Thomas Connesby, high- 
Hertford. ſheriff of Hertfordſhire, was going to proclaim the 
Hire. earl of E/ex, the parliament's general, and all his 
adherents traytors, at St. Alban's on a market- | 
day, he ruſhed unawares into the town with a a 
party of horſe, furpriz'd the ſheriff and his aſſiſ- 
tants, and ſent them priſoners to London, to the 
no {mall fatisfaftion of the parliament, who gave 
him the thanks of the houſe, from this time 
looking upon him as a very promiſing perſon for 
| re. >— | 
16433. IN the year 1643, he was advanc'd to the de- 
He is gree of a colonel, and by his own management 
_- 4 Tais'd a regiment of a thouſand horſe, with which 
and is ye. he rang'd about, and with great induſtry obſtruct- 
ry ative ed many levies for the king in Cambridgeſhire, ' 
or the ex, Suffolk, and Norfolk; and particularly he | 
_ _ defeated the project of a counter- aſſociation for the | 
2 king's ſervice, contriv'd by Sir John Pettus, Sir 
Edward Barker, and other geatlemen, at- the 
town of Le/off in Suffolk, with great ſecrecy and 
celerity entering the town and ſurprizing them 
all. Here he alſo gain'd good ſtore of ammuni- | 
tion, ſaddles, piſtols, powder, ſhot, and ſeveral | 
engines for war, ſufficient to have ſerv'd a con- 
fiderable force. And he ſurpriz d thoſe gentle- 
men in the very nick of time; for as many more, 
who were before liſted, deſign'd the very next 
day to have met at the ſame place, and if their de- 
ſign had ſucceeded the whole country had been 
in great danger of being loft. So that this acti- 
on of Crommwell's was a very ſeaſonable ſervice to 
the parliament, and proy'd a great diſcourage» } 

: | 1 ment 
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dragoons near Grantham, he encounter'd them Routs the 


Oliver Cromwell. | 7 


Ment to all the king's party both in Suffolk and 
Norfolk. © 5 „ 

. AFTER this, he was ſent to guard ſome ammu- Takes in 
nition from Warwick to Glouceſter, and by the Hil/den- 
way took in Hilſden-houſe, and in it Sir Alexan- houſe. 
der Denton, the owner, colonel Smith, many in- 
ferior officers, about a hundred horſe, thirteen 
barrels. of powder, and about an hundred and 
fifty common ſoldiers, beſides forty ſlain; then he 
Oh an alarm to Oxford, and ſo went on to Glo- 
ceſter. „ | 
HE was now made lieutenant-general to the Made 
earl of Mancheſter; and having rais'd a greater 1 
force of ſuch as came freely in to him, he march- he a! 
ed towards Lincoluſhire, with a reſolution to aſ- of Man- 
ſiſt thoſe forces which lay about Newark, one of chefter, 
the ſtrongeſt garriſons then held for the king. and 
In his march thro' Huntingdonſpire he diſarm'd Marches 
many who were ill. affected to the parliament. He Newark. 
was now above two thouſand ſtrong, and receiv'd 
an addition of horſe from captain Hotham. At 
his firſt approach before Newark he perform'd 
a good piece of ſervice : for captain Wray with 
his Lincolnſbire horſe too raſhly quartering near 


the Town, was in the night ſet upon by the 


garriſon, which made a great ſally, and ſurround- 
ed and took all his men. But the alarm coming 
to Cromwell, he advanc'd, and at ten a clock at 
night fel upon the Newarkers, reſcu'd captain 
Fray's troop, and took three of theirs, with the 
Naughter of many of them. After this, ſetting 
down before the town, he took many men and 
colours at ſeveral times; and ſoon after meeting 
with twenty four troops of the king's horſe and 


with ſuch fury and reſolution, that, tho' he had Ä 
but ſeven troops with him, he entirely r outed ns 


them. Grantham. 
B 4 T8 


. Gainsbo- 
rough. 


Relieves 
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Taz earl of Newcafile, being inform'd that the 


| lord Willoughby of Parham had got poſſeſſion of 
the town of Gainsborough for the parliament, ſent 


his brother colonel Cavendiſh, lieutenant-general 
of his army, with a great party of horſe and 
dragoons to ſummon it, himſelf marching after 
with the foot. Upon this Cromwell reſolv'd to 
attempt the relief of that place, and with twelve 
troops of horſe and dragoons march'd thither, 
where he found the enemy, who were drawn up 
near the town, to be more than thrice his num- | 
ber, and no way to attack them, but through a 

gate and up hill; notwithſtanding "which difadvan- 
tages, he undauntedly fell upon them, and aſter 


ſome diſpute, entirely defeated them, killing ma- 


His own 
Account 
of the 
defeat of 


eneral 


Cavendiß. 


ny of their officers, and among them, lieutenant- 
general Cavendiſh. 

OF this action Cromwell himſelf gives the fol- 
lowing account, in a letter dated July 31. I 
& march'd after the taking of Burleigh to Gran- 
6e tham, and was join d by the Lincolneers at 
Fe North Scarles, ten miles from Gainshorough. 
& About a mile and a half from the town, we 
“ met the forlorn of the enemy, who drove a 
te troop of our dragoons back to their main body. 
& We advanc'd and came to the bottom of | 


2 ſteep hill, which we could not well get up | 
e but by ſome tracts; and the body of the ene- 


te my endeavour'd to hinder us, but we prevaiFd 
£* and gain'd the top of it. This was done by 
« the Lincolneers, who. had the van- guard. A 
great body of the enemy's horſe fac d us there, | 
* at about a muſquet-ſhot diſtance, and a good 
te reſerve of a full regiment of horſe behind it. 


ce We did what we could to put our men in good 
cc order, and the enemy advanced towards us to 


i prevent it, and take us at a diſadvantage; but 


c 
Fe in ſuch order as WE were, WE charged their 
We 80 ret | 


Oliver Cromwell. 


| & great body, I having the right wing. We 
« came up horſe to horſe, where we diſputed a 


ce pretty while with our ſwords and piſtols, all 
& keeping cloſe order, ſo that one could not 


cc hreak the other. At laſt the enemy ſhrinking 


ce à little, our men ſoon perceiy'd it, preſſed in 
ce upon them, and routed their whole body, ſome 
ce flying on one fide, and others on the other, of 


c the enemy's reſerve. Our men purſued them 
cc with good execution about ſix miles. I per- 


cc ceiving the reſerve ſtill unbroken, kept back 


ee my major M pballey from the purſuit, and with 


& my own troop, and two troops more of my 
« regiment, we got into a body. In this reſerve 
cc was general Cavendiſh, who one while faced 
cc me, another while fac'd four of the Lincoln 


ce troops, which were all of ours that engaged 


&« the reſerve, the reſt being in purſuit of thoſe 


N 
xo „ 
wk. 8 
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ce who fled. General Cavendiſh charg'd the Lin- 


cc colneers and routed them. Immediately I fell 
& on his rear with my three troops, which did 
cc ſo aftoniſh him, that he gave over the chaſe, 
ce and would have deliver'd himſelf from me; 
ce but J preſſing on, forc'd him down a hill, and 


ce below it drove the general and ſome of his. 


64 ſoldiers into a quagmire, where my captain- 


© lieutenant flew him with a thruſt under his 


ce ſhort ribs. The reſt of the body was wholly 
& routed, not one man ſtaying on the place.” 

HERE VM hiteloc ſays, © This was the begin- 
ee ning of his (viz. Cromwell's) great fortunes, 


© and now he began to appear to the world. He 


© had a brave regiment of horſe of his country- 


© men, moſt of them freeholders, and freehol- 


© ders ſons, who upon matter of conſcience en- 
ce gag'd in this quarrel under Cromwell, And 


* thus being well armed within, by the ſatisfacti- 


* on of their own conſciences, and without, by 


Ny - 
> youu 
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& good iron arms, they would as one man, ſtand 


cc firmly, and charge deſperately.” Cromwell's | 


policy was very much ſeen in making choice of 
ſuch men as theſe, who had a perſuafion they i 
were engag'd in the cauſe of God, to ſerve under 43 


him againſt the king's party. 


Thus was Gainsborough reliev'd; but the | 
victors had but a ſhort time of rejoicing, for | 
within two or three hours, the routed enemy ral- 
lying, and joining with the reſt of Newcaſtle's | 


army, march'd againſt them; whereupon they | 


Marches 
to Zefton, 


retreated to Lincoln that night in good order, and 
without any loſs, facing the enemy with three 
troops at a time, whilſt they drew off the reſt. 
Lincoln not being defenſible, Cromwell marched 
the next day to Boſton, to join the earl of Man- 
cheſter, who with his new rais'd forces, had very 
ſeaſonably reduced Lynn under the power of the 
parliament. 8 | 

To prevent any farther addition to Manche- | 
er's forces, the earl of Newcaſtle advanc'd witn 


” 


his army, and detach'd a ſtrong party of horſe |; 


and dragoons towards Boſton, appearing, by their 
ſtandards, to be eighty ſeven troops, commanded 
by Sir John Henderſon an old ſoldier, who un- 
derſtanding that Cromwell was drawn out to- |: 


wards him with the horſe and dragoons, made 


Is in great 
danger 
near Horn- 
Caſtle. 


haſte to engage him, before the earl of Manche- 
ſter, with the foot, could march up; as accord- 
ingly it happen'd at a place call'd Windsby-ſield, 


near Horn- caſtle. In the firſt ſhock Cromwells 


horſe was killed and fell upon him, and as he 
roſe, he was again knock'd down by the gentle- 
man that charg'd him, ſuppos'd to be Sir Ingram 
Hopton, though others ſay captain Portingion, | 
who afterwards plainly told him, That he aimed 
at bis noſe when he hit his horſe on the head. He 
never was in more danger in his life; but _ 

| it- 2 


1 
8 


in 
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difficulty he got remounted on a poor horſe in a 


ſoldier's hand, and charg'd the enemy with great 
reſolution. The encounter was very ſharp, but 
laſted not an hour before the royaliſts were en- 
tirely routed by Mancheſter's troops, about 1500 
of them being kill'd, amongſt whom was the lord 
MNiddrington, Sir Ingram Hopton, and other per- 
ſons. of quality. Very few were killed on the 
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parliament fide. The routed forces were purſued 


by the parliamentarians almoſt as far as Lincoln; 
in which purſuit ſeveral of them were killed and 
taken priſoners, and many horſes and arms taken. 
In purſuance of this victory, the earl of Manche- 


ſter marched directly to Lincoln, fat down before 
it, and ſummon'd it, and afterwards took it by 


ſtorm, with very inconſiderable loſs. | 
AFTER this, the earl with his lieutenant-ge- 
neral Cromwell, advanced to re- inforce the ſiege 


of Tork, which was then beleagured by the Scotch 


general Lexen, and the lord Fairfax. Soon after, 
prince Rupert arriving with about eighteen thou- 
ſand men, cauſed the beſiegers to raiſe the ſiege; 
who joining their forces, reſolved to watch his 
motions, and to fight him if they found occaſi- 
on: But a little to refreſh themſelves, and furniſh 


Advances 
to the 
ſiege of 


Tork. 


themſelves with proviſions which they wanted, 


they marched towards Tadcaſter. 3 

TE prince elevated with ſucceſs, and not 
thinking it enough to have relieved the city, if 
he did not defeat the enemy, contrary to the ad- 
vice of thoſe that were with him, he march'd af- 
ter them, and finding them at Mar ſton- Moor, 
forc'd them to a battle; in which the left wing of 
his army, commanded by himſelf, charging the 
parliament's right, ſo totally routed them, that 
the three parliament generals, Leven, Fairfax, and 
Mancheſter quitted the field, and fled towards Ca- 


Wwoog-caſtle. Here the prince purſued his ene- 
Tn. mies 
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1644. mie far, which loft him the day. The three 
generals being thus beaten out of the field, the ho- 
Gains the nour of the day fell to Cromwell; for the left 
battle of wing of the parhament” s army, commanded by | 
Marften- him, engag'd the prince's right, commanded by | 
Arr. the earl of Newcaſtle, who had gain'd an advan- 

tageous piece of ground upon Marſton-Moor, and 
cauſed a battery to be erected upon it, from which 

captain Walton, Cromwell's ſifter's ſon, was woun- 
ded by a ſhot in the knee: Hereup pon Cromwell or- 
der'd two field-pieces to be brought for annoying 
the enemy, appointing two regiments of foot to. 
guard them ; who marching for that end, were 
fet upon by the foot of the prince's right wing, that 
fir'd thick upon them from the ditches. Upon this 
both fides ſeconding their foot, were wholly en- 
gag'd, who before had only ftood facing one ano- 
ther. The horſe on each ſide fought with the ut- 
moſt bravery and courage; for having diſcharg'd 
their piſtols, and flung them at each others heads, 
they fell to it with their ſwords; but after a ve- 
ry cbftinate diſpute, the victory was obtain'd by 
 Cromwell's brigade, prince Rupert's right wing 
being totally routed and flying, and the parlia- 
ment's horſe purſuing and killing many of them 
in their flight. And now the left wing of the 
prince's army, who had been victors, came back 
to their former ground, being confident of victory, 
and utterly ignorant of what had befallen the 
right; but before they could put themſelves into 
any order, they were charg'd and entirely routed 
by the reſerves of CromwelPs brigade. 

OTHER accounts are given of this battle, but 
all agree in aſcribing to Cromwell the glory of the 
ation. Some ſay he was wounded in the right 
arm at the firſt charge, and went off to have it 
dreſſed; and returning to his poſt, found the ar- 


= in that diforder as is above FIG Any other 
man, 
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man, ſays F. Orleans, would have run with the 1644. 
ſtream, and followed ſuch examples, as he need 


not bluſh at, to ſeek his ſafety by flight. Crom- 
well rather choſe to ſhew what good ſenſe could 
do, when ſeconded by valour. He preſently per- 
ceiv'd that the conquerors were in as much con- 
fuſion as the conquered, thoſe who purſued ob- 
ſerving no more order than thoſe that fled; but 
that there were ſome brigades of his army that 
ſtood firm, and had not as yet been engaged. He 
made no ſcruple to put himſelf at their head, and 
charging with theſe freſh troops, whom his own 
proweſs inſpired with new courage, he ſo vigo- 
rouſly attacked the enemy, whom victory had 
made careleſs of keeping their ranks, that this 
unexpected turn changed the. ſcene at once, and 
entirely broke them. 

OF the king's forces above four thouſand were 
ſlain, and fifteen hundred taken priſoners z among 
whom were Sir Charles Lucas, major-general Por- 
ter, major general Tizard, with about a hundred 
officers more. All the artillery, great numbers of 
arms, and a good quantity of ammunition and 
baggage, fell alſo into the parliamentarians hands; 
the prince's own ſtandard, with the arms of the 
Palatinate, was likewiſe taken, with many others 
both of horſe and foot. Of the parliamentarians 
not above three hundred were ſlain. This famous 
battle was fought on the ſecond day of July. Crom- 
well was greatly cried up for his bravery and con- 
duct, and gain'd the name of Tronſides from the 
impenetrable ſtrength of his troops, which could 
by no means be broken or divided. Prince Ru- 
pert and his confederates being thus defeated, 
they quarrel'd among themſelves; one reproaching 
the other for this miſcarriage ; whereupon the 
earl of Newcaſile, and others of quality, depart- 

ed out of the kingdom. The ſiege of Tork was 
a _ now, 
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1644. now renew'd, which city deſpairing of freſh ſuc- 
cours, was ſoon ſurrender'd to the parliament by 
Sir Thomas Glembam, who had been left ſole go- 
vernor of it. EE i i ftv! ug N 


— * 


_—— * * N Mn * 


En a: 


From the battle of Marſton-Moor to the 


battle of Naſeby. 


FROMPIELL began now to be very much 
taken notice of, ſome admiring, and others en- | 


vying his great ſucceſs, and dreading his aſ- 


Earl of Piring temper and enterprizing genius. The lord 


Eſſex, and general E/ex and the Scorch commiſſioners were 
Scotch particularly jealous of him, ſo that they were 
Commilli- once in conſultation, together with Mr. Hollis, | 


e Sir Philip Stapleton, Sir John Meyrick, and others, 


Gomevell, how to get rid of him, and ſent to ſerjeant May- 
nard and WYhitelock about it; who being come, 


the earl of E/zx told them, that he had ſent for 


them to have their advice and counſel upon a mat- 
ter of great importance to both kingdoms ; where- 
upon, at his deſire, the chancellor of Scotland 
ſpake to them, in the Scorch dialect, as follows: 


Chancel- 


dens ſelf have of your worth and abilities, elſe we ſhould 
ſpeech a- not have defir d this meeting with you : And ſince 


 * quaint you with the matter upon whilk your coun- 


recite the buſineſs 10 you. 
You ken vary weele, that lieutenaut-general Crom- 


Mr. Maynard and Mr. Whitelock, I can af- | 
lor Low- ſure you of the great opinion, both my brethren and 
. it is his excellency's pleaſure, that I ſhould ac- 
ſel is deſir d, I ſhall obey his command, and briefly | 
well is no friend of ours; and fince the advance of 


our army into England, he has uſed all under-hand 
# | and 
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zards and ſervices; but ſo it is, and we are never- 


theleſs fully ſatisfy'd of the affections and gratitude 


of the gude people of the nation in general. 

It is thought requiſite for us, and for carrying on 
the cauſe of the tua kingdoms, that this obſtacle or 
remora be removed out of the way, whom we fore- 
ſee will be no ſmall impediment to us in the gude 
deſign we have undertaken. 

He not only is no friend to us and the government 
of our church, but he is alſo no well-willer to his 
excellency, whom you and we have all cauſe to love 


and honour, and if be be permitted to go on this 


way, it may, 1 fear, endanger the whole buſineſs 3 


therefore we are to adviſe of ſome courſe to be taken 
For prevention of this miſchief. 


You ken vary weele the accord betwixt the 7a 


nations, and the union by the Solemn League and 


Covenant; and if any be an incendiary between the 
ta nations, how he is to be proceeded againſt. Now 
the matter is, wherein we deſire your opinions, what 


you tak the meaning of the word incendiary fo be, 


and whether the lieutenant-general be not ſick an 
incendiary, as is meant thereby; and whilk way 
wu be beſt to tak to proceed againſt him, if he be 
proved ſic an incendiary, that we may clepe bis wings 


From ſoaring to the prejudice of our cauſe. 


Now you may ken, that by our law in Scotland, 


we clepe him an incendiary wha kindleth coals of 
z contention, and raiſeth differences in the ſtate, to 
the publick damage; and he is tanquam publicus | 


hoſtis patriæ. Whether your lau be the ſame or 


not, you ken beſt, who are mickle learned therein, and 


therefore we defire your Judgments in theſe points. 


To this Mr. 1/hitelock anſiver'd, c That che 


* ſenſe of che word FMCENGTGTY was the ſame here 


© As 


and cunning means to tak off from our honour, and 1644: 
merit of this kingdom, an evil requital of our ha» WNW 
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1644. © as.in Seotland ; but whether lieutenant- general 
s Cromwell be ſach an incendiary muſt be prov'd, 
e either by his words or actions: That he look'd | 
< upon him to be a gentleman of quick and ſub- 
te tile parts, and who had a great intereſt in both 
©£ houſes of parliament, and that it would be | 
© needful to collect ſuch particular paſſages con- 
e cerning him, as might be ſufficient to prove | 
ec him an incendiary, before they could expect : 
te the parliament ſhould proceed againſt him.“ 
Mr. Hollis, Sir Philip Stapleton, and ſome others, | 
gave an account of ſome particular paſſages and | 
words of Cromwell's, and ſaid, that he had not 
25 that intereſt in the parliament as was ſuppoſed ; 
and they would willingly have been upon the ac- 
cuſation of him; but the $c07ch commiſſioners were 
| | not ſo ready to join with them in it, and ſo the 
—_ lieutenant-general eſcap'd. 
. CROMFELL was now alfo very much dread- 
| |= ed by the king's party. His majeſty being at 
Oxford, was willing to have the particular advice 
1 of that known ſtateſman archbiſhop Williams; 
and ſo wrote to him at Aberconway in Wales to 
come to him. The archbiſhop accordingly waiting 
on the king, advis'd him by all means to come 
to an agreement with the parliament; for ſince 
the Scots were come into England in ſuch nu- 
merous armies, and the Engliſh of the parlia- 
ment's party, in theſe two lait years, had ac- 
quir'd a military knowledge, it would in all ap- 
earance be impoſſible for the king long to re- 
Archbp. B their forces; But above all, he warned him a 
"Wal 3 to have a care of Cromwell, declaring him to be 
== Fug ef 1 the moſt dangerous enemy the king had; and 
bim. therefore humbly moved, that either he wou'd 8 
win him over to his fide by promiſes of fair 
treatment, or catch him by ſome ſtratagem, and 


cut . thotte: This 3 is ſaid to have made ſuch 
an 
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an impreſſion on the king, that he was heard 1644. 
to ſay, I would ſome would do me the good ſer SNOW 
vice to bring Cromwell to me alive or dead. | 
_ ABOUT four months after the fight at Mar- 
ſtou-moor, happen'd the ſecond battle of Newbu- 
ry, Where Cromwell is ſaid to have endanger'd 
the king's perſon, had not the earl of Cleveland 
interpos'd, and bore off the purſuit. This battle Difference 
was the occaſion of an irreconcilable breach be- between 
tween him and the earl of Mancheſter. Crom- 3 - 
ell accus'd the earl of cowardly betraying the of Man- 
1 parliament, for that he might very eaſily have cheſter. ' 
t defeated the king's army, when he drew off his 
7 
e 


%” | * . > of BY 


2 cannon, if he would have ſuffer d him with his 
ov brigade to have charg'd them in their re- 
treat; but that the earl obſtinately oppos'd all 
© Fadvice and importunity, giving no other reaſon, 
| Ethan That if he did overthrow the king's army, 
I the king would always have another to keep up | 
bt he war; but if his army ſhould be overthrown at 
that nice juncture, they ſhould be all rebels and 
j ¶traitors, and executed and forfeited by the Iaw. 
This laſt expreſſion was heinouſly taken by the 
BS parliament, as if the earl believ'd the law was 
1e Fazainſt them, after they had ſo often declar'd, 
CC that the law was. on their ſide. The earl ac- 
u- F< knowledg'd, that he had in effect ſaid, That 
a” e they would be treated as traytors if their ar- 
c my was defeated, when he diſlik d the lieu- 
P- tenant general's advice, in expoſing the army 
e- to an unſeaſonable hazard.“ And then recrimi- 
im Kating upon, his adverſary, ſaid, © that at ano- 
be F< ther time, Cromwell freely diſcourſing with 
nde him of the ſtate of the kingdom, and propo- 
„ds ſing an expedient, the earl anſwer'd, that the 
air parliament would never approve it; to which 
nd Cromwell immediately reply'd, My lord, if 
ich you will flick firm 9 OP men, you will find 
| hs e 
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1644. an Army at your command, that will give | the 

AVE law to king and parliament which diſcourſe, 
cc he ſaid, made a great impreſſion upon him; 


cc and finding him a man of very deep deſigns, 
c he was the more careful to preſerve an army, 


cc 
cc 
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which he believ'd ſtill faithful to the parlia- 
ment.” Theſe matters were never thorough- 


ly examin'd, tho? the animoſities encreaſed, and 
the parties on both ſides openly appear'd againſt 
each other, to the dividing of the city, as, well 
as of the parliament. . | | 


A MIGHTY party in the parliament began now 


to be diffatisfy'd with their old generals, thinking 
them too much inclin'd to a peace with the king, 
and too great favourers of the Presbyterian par- 
ty. Hereupon they are for having the army new 
modell'd; and that their old friends might be the 


more civilly diſmiſſed from their military poſts, 


they endeavour to procure an ordinance, for in- 
capacitating all members of parliament for ſuch 

oſts. Cromwell was a great promoter of this 
deſign, and after ſome had led the way, made a 
ſpeech in the houſe for that purpoſe, declaring, 


* 
ſpeech in cc 
parlia- ce 
ment for 
the ſelf- © 
denying © 
ordinance. cc 
cc 
6c 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 


That there were many things upon which he 


never reflected before, yet upon reconſiderati- 
* on, he could not but own that all was very 


true; and till there was a perfect reformation 
in thoſe particulars recommended to them, no- 
thing they took in hand would proſper : That 
the parliament had done wiſely in the begin- 
ning of the war, to engage many of their mem- 
bers in the moſt dangerous parts of it, that 
the nation might ſee they deſign'd not to em- 
bark others in perils, whilſt themſelves fat ſe- 
curely out of gun-ſhot, but would.march with 
them where the danger moſt threaten'd; and 
thoſe honourable perſons, who had thus ex- 
poled themſelves, had merited ſo much of 

| ins 15 8 7 
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ce their country, that their memories would be 1644. 
cc held in perpetual veneration; and whatever. 

cc ſhould be well done after them, would be im- | 

ce puted to their example. But now God had 

ce Jo bleſſed their army, that there had grown up 

« with it many excellent officers, who were fit- 

c ter for much greater charges than they now 

cc enjoy'd; therefore he defir'd them not to be 

cc terrify'd with an imagination, that they ſhould 

&« want able men to fill the greateſt vacancy ; for 

« beſides that it was not good to put ſo much 

ce truſt in any arm of fleſh, as to think ſuch a 

ec cauſe as this depended upon any one man, ſo 

© he afſur'd them, that they had officers in their 

« army, who were fit to be generals in any en- 

ce terprize in Chriſtendom. He added, He 

« thought nothing ſo neceſſary as to vindicate 

« the parliament from partiality towards their 

cc own members; and proffered to lay down his 

ce own commiſſion in the army, and deſir'd, that 
| © an ordinance might be prepar'd, to make it 
ce unlawful for any member of either houſe to 
e hold any office in the army, or any place in the 
ce ſtate; ” and ſo concluded with an enlargement 
upon the vices and corruptions crept into the 
army, and freely told them, © That till the 
“ whole army were new modell'd, and brought 
ce under ſtricter diſcipline, they muſt not expect any 
© remarkable ſucceſs in any undertaking.” In 
concluſion, a committee was appointed to pre- 

- Epare an ordinance for the excluſion of all mem- 

t bers from the fore-mention'd truſts ; which took 

- Yup much time, and was long debated, but in the 

end paſs'd, and was call'd the /elf-denying ordi- 

h Hance. „ ; He joins 
d Some time before, Cromwell had orders from with Hal- 
- the houſe to march with all ſpeed into the weſt, «fog 

of to join with Sir William Waller; which he ac- the vin 
ir e G2 cordingly liament. 


— 


; 
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1644: cordingly did, and being join'd, they beat up 

WY VV Coring's quarters, who thereupon fled to Exerer. 

It ſeems there had been ſome behaviour in Crom- 

wells regiment, that gave offence to the parlia- | 

ment ; for he now ſent a letter to the houſe, inform- | 

ing them, „ That ſince his coming to his regi- | 

ce ment, their carriage had been obedient, reſpoctive, 

cc and valiant ; 3 a good teſtimony whereof they gave 

*in the late defeat of Long's regiment: That 

_ they were ſorry for their former mutinous car- 

e riage, and defir'd him to ſend their moſt hum- 

ce ble petition to both houſes, That they might a- 

| cc gain be receiv'd into Hot: favour, aud their 

1 e former offence fully pardon d; promiſing a vali- 

1 | « ant teſtimony of their future ſervice : * Which | 
| petition was well accepted by the parliament, | 
| After this, he march'd to Cerne in Dor/etſhire, | 
| where he was join'd by the colonels Holborn and 
, Popham. The enemy coming within three miles 
of them undiſcover'd, Cromwell drew into the 
champion there, with deſign to fight them, tho 

ſuperior to him in number; which they percei-M 

. ving, drew off; and Cromwell was farther re- in- 

forced by the regiments of Norton and Cook, &c. | 

1645- UPoN the paſling of the /ef-denying dr dinance; 

The ar- the army, which had been much diminiſh'd byl 

apa, ſiekneſs and a late defeat in the weſt, was order. 

med to be recruited to one and twenty thouſand] 

men, namely, fourteen thouſand foot, ſix thou4 

find horſe, and one thouſand dragoons; and Sil ty 

Thomas Fairfax was commiſſion'd general. They ce 

who were remov'd from their commands in ch Wi 

army by this ordinance, were the earl of LH by 

the earl of Mancheſter, the earl of Denbigh, thM ga 

earl of JY/arwick, Sir William Waller, lord Gra 

of Groby, major-general Maſſy, &c. Cromwe 

was likewiſe to have loſt his command, and cam 

to Windſor to take leave of the new general; * 

uc 
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ſuch intereſt had been made in the committee of 1649. 
both kingdoms at Weſtminſter, or they were lo WWW 
ſenſible of his rare talent for war, that they hal 
ſent orders to general Fairfax to detach a party 
of horſe to lie between Oxford and Horce/ter, for 
intercepting the correſpondence between the king 
and prince Rupert, and particularly recommend- 
ed lieutenant- general Cromwell for that ſervice z 
who went away with a good party of horſe and 
dragoons, and defeated a brigade of the king's Smells 
horſe under the earl of Northampton and Goring, nog, "= 
at Hip- bridge, killd ſeveral, and took five hun- 5 
dred horſe, and two hundred priſoners, whereof 
ſeveral were officers and perſons of quality, as 
alſo the queen's ſtandard, beſides many other tro- 
phies of honour. | 

HE purſued the routed remnant to Bletchington- Fe __ 
houſe, where colonel J/Vindebank commanded 3 Bletching- 
who being ſummon'd by victorious Cromwell, ton honſe. 
and perſuaded by his beautiful young bride and 
the ladies that came to viſit her, ſurrender'd the 
place, with all the arms and ammunition; for which 
he was ſhot to death at Oxford by ſentence of a 8 
council of war. 

ABOUT the ſame time alſo, Cromwell forc'd His far- 
Sir William Vaughan and licutenant-colonel Lit- — {ce 
teton, with three hundred and fifty men, into 258 


Bampton- Buſh, where he took them both, and 


two hundred of their men priſoners, with their 

arms; and ſent cgtonel Fieuues after another par- 

ty, who took a hundred and fifty horle, three 
colonels, and forty common ſoldiers priſoners, 

with their arms. Being afterwards re- inforc'd 

by about five hundred foot from colonel Brown's 
garriſon at Abington, Cromwell attempted the re- He is re- 
ducing of Faringdou-bouſe, and ſtormed it; but pulsd at 
it was fo gallantly defended by Sir George Liſle, Faringdon- 
that he was ſorc'd to oil, having lo 2 * 


e 


1645. of his men; and in his retreat he was attack d 
Spa af by a party of lieutenant Goring's horſe, lately 
come from the ſiege of Taunton, who got from 
him three colours, and took major Bethel priſoner. 

IT” was now order'd by both houſes, that lieu- 
tenant-general Cromwell ſhould be diſpens'd with | 
for his perſonal attendance in the houſe, and con- 
tinue his ſervice and command in the army, for 
forty days longer, notwithſtanding the late ordi- 
nance. This, lays FYhitelock, was much ſpoken | 
againſt by E/ex's party, as a breach of that or- : 
dinance, and a diſcovery of the intention to con- | 
tinue whom they pleas'd, and to remove the others 
from commands, notwithftanding their former 3 
ſelf-denying pretences. g 

THe lord- general Fairfax began his march in | 
order to relieve Taunton. But the committee of 
both kingdoms, underſtanding that prince Rupert 
was advancing towards Oxford, order'd him to 
ſtop his march, and to ſend only a party of about 
three thouſand foot, and fifteen hundred horſe to 
Taunton, whilſt he with the reſt of his army | 
march'd back to join Cromwell and Brown, that 
they might attend the king's motions with their | 
united forces. The king being join'd by prince | 
Rupert, march'd into Yorceſterſhire, and deſign d 

to relieve Cheſter, which had been a great while | 
beſieg'd by the parliament's forces under Sir Mil-. 
liam Brereton; who, when the king was come 
within twenty miles of Cheſter, rais d the fiege, 
and return'd into Lancaſhire. Upon this, the king | 
diverted his courſe towards Leiceſter, and N 
before the place, took it by ſtorm. 

IN the mean time the lords and commons a- 
greed with the committee of both kingdoms, that 
general Fairfax ſhould inveſt Oxford, that impor- 
tant head-quarter of the king. Accordingly the 
general brought * his ; near Oxford _— 

al 
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laid fiege to it, having his own quarters at 1645. 
Marſton, Cromwell at Wilebam, and Brown at“ 


MWolvercott. After fifteen days ſpent without ac- 
tion, the parliament being ſtartled at the loſs of 
Leiceſter, ſent expreſs orders to Fairfax to march 
away with his army; which he accordingly did on 
the ninth of June. | | 

THE king was marching from Leiceſter with 
deſign to relieve Oxford; but hearing the ſiege 
was rais'd, he returned towards Norrhampton, 


cauſing great terror to the affociated parts. Crom- 


well, before the breaking up of the ſiege, had 
been called from thence to the iſle of EH, to 
ſupport the aſſociation, and was ſhortly to attend 
his place in parliament, according to the late or- 


dinance : But upon a reſolution of the council of Is made 
war, the general wrote to them, deſiring them lieute- 


to diſpenſe with Cromwel!'s abſence from the houſe, 
and to appoint him lieutenant- general of the horſe. 


The parliament being ſenſible of his great uſeful- 


nant-ge- 
neral of 
the horſe, 

notwith- 


neſs in the field, readily comply'd with this re- ſtanding 


queſt, and accordingly commiſſion'd him lieute- 
nant-general of horſe to the whole army. Here- 


the ſelf⸗ 
denying 
ordi- 


upon Cromwell being recruited with ſix hundred nance. 


horſe and dragoons, came out of the aſſociated 
parts, and join'd with Fairfax and his main army 
at Gilsborough. Whitelock ſays, he now began to 
increaſe in the favour of the people, and of the 
army, and to grow great even to the envy of many. 

THE. king having tarried a little at. Borougb- 
Hill, drew off from thence towards Harborough, 


and deſign'd to march to Pomfret, thinking if he 
were followed by the parliament's forces, he ſhould 
fight with greater advantage northward. But /re- 
ton, by Cromwell's advice, being ſent out with a 


flying party of horſe, fell upon a party of the 


king's rear, quarter d in Naſeby town, and took 


many priſoners, ſome of prince Rupert's life-guard, 
C 4 and 


i 


The bat- 
tle of 


Naſeby, 


1645. and Langdale's brigade; which gave ſuch an alarm 
tothe whole royal army, that the king at mid- night 


and both armies being drawn up in battalia, fac d 
each other. Prince Rupert and prince Maurice 
commanded the right wing of the royal army, 
Sir Marmaduke Langdale the left, and the king 


2 major-general S ippon, who fought ſtoutly, tho? | 


and the reſerves were brought up by Rainsborongh, | 


ment's left wing with great reſolution. Ireton 


do the face with a halbert, and taken priſoner, till 


The LIFE of 


left his own quarters, and for ſecurity haſten'd to 
Harborough, where the van of his army lay. Here 
calling up prince Rupert, he ſummon'd a council 
of war, in which it was reſolv'd (chiefly through 
the prince's eagerneſs, old commanders being much | 
againſt it) to give the enemy battle; and ſince | 
Fairfax had been ſo forward, they would no lon- 
ger ſtay for him but ſeek him out. Accordingly | 
being come near Naſeby, there they found him; 


himſelf the main body; the earl of Zind/ey and 
Jacob lord Afiley, the right hand reſerve, and the 

lord Bard and Sir George Liſle, the left reſerve. | 
The right wing of the parliament's army was led 
by lieutenant-general Cromwell, the left by colo- | 
nel /reton, the main body by general Fairfax and | 


ſorely wounded in the beginning of the fight; 


Hammond, and Pride. The place of action was | 
a large fallow field, on the north-weſt fide of | 
Naſeby, above a mile broad; which ſpace of ground 
was wholly taken up by the two armies. 1 
ALL things being diſpos'd, on June 14, at ten 
in the morning, the battle began with more than 
civil rage; the royaliſts word being God and queen | 
Mary, and the others, God with us. Prince Ru- 
pert gave the firſt charge, and engag'd the parlia- 


made gallant reſiſtance, but was forced at laſt to 
give ground, his horſe being ſhot under him, and 
himſelf run through the thigh with a pike, and in- 


upon 
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upon the turn of the battle he regain'd his liber- 1645. 
ty. The prince chas'd the enemy almoſt to Naſe- WW 
by town, and in his return ſummon'd the train, 
and viſited the carriages, where was good plun- 
der; but here, as in the battle of Mar ſton- Moor, 

his long ſtay ſo far from the main body was no 
ſmall prejudice to the king's army. 

Fork Cromwell in the mean time charg'd furi- And his 
ouſly on the king's left wing, and that with good ficce® 
ſucceſs, forcing them from the body, and proſe- wars” 
cuting the advantage, quite broke them, and their 
reſerve: After which, joining with Fairfax, he 
charg'd the king's foot, who had beaten the par- 
liament's and got poſſeN on of their ordnance, and 
thought themſelves ſure of the victory; but being 
now in confuſion, and having no horſe to ſupport 
them, they were eaſily overborn by Fairfax and 
Cromwell. By this time the king was joined by 
prince Rupert, return'd from his fatal ſucceſs; but 
the horſe could never be brought to rally themſelves 
again in order, or to charge the enemy: Upon 

Z which the lord Clarendon fays, That this difference Good diſ- 
was obſerv'd all along in the diſcipline of the king's <ipline of 
troops, and of thoſe under Fairfax and Cromwell re 
(it having never been remarkable under Ehe or 1 
Waller, but only under them) That though the far. 
king's troops prevail'd in the charge, and routed 
thoſe they charged, they ſeldom rally d themſelves 
again in order, nor could be brought to make a 
ſecond charge again the ſame day; which was the 
reaſon that they had not an entire victory at Edge- 
Hill; whereas the troops under Fairfax and Crom- 
well, if they prevail'd, or tho they were beaten 
and "routed, preſently rally'd again, and ſtood in 
good order, till they received further directions. 
In fine, with all that the king and prince could 
. do, they could not rally their broken troops, 
which ſtood in ſufficient numbers upon the _, i 
| | 0 
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1645. ſo that they were forced at laſt to quit the field, 
leaving a compleat victory to the parliament's par- 


ty, who purſued them within two miles of Leice- 
fer; and the king finding the purſuit ſo hot, fled 


from thence to Aſhby-de-la-zouch, and then to 


Litchfield, and fo for a ſafer retreat into Wales. 
Tus ended the famous battle of Naſeby, in 
which the wonderful ſucceſs of the parliament 
party was chiefly owing to Cromwell's valour and 
good conduct, who flew like lightning from one 
part of the army to the other, and broke thro? 
the enemy's ſquadrons with ſuch rapidity, that 
nothing either could or durſt ſtop him. "Tis 
ſaid, that in this action, a commander of the 
king's knowing Cromwell, advanc'd briskly from 


the head of his troops, to exchange a ſingle bul- 


let with him, and was with equal bravery encoun- 
ter'd by him, both ſides forbearing to come in, 
till their piſtols being diſcharg'd, the cavalier with 
a ſlaunting back blow of a broad ſword, chanc'd 
to cut the ribbon that tied Cromwell's murrion, 
and with a draw threw it off his head; and now 
juſt going to repeat his ſtroak, Cromwell's party 
came in and reſcu'd him; and one of them a- 
lighting, threw up his head-piece into his faddle, 
which he haſtily catching, clapt it on the wrong 
way, and ſo bravely fought with it the reſt of the 


day, which proved fo very fortunate on his ſide. 


The 
king's ca- 
binet with 


and 


were to thoſe he declared to the kingdom; for 


his letters 


THE king's loſs in this battle was irreparable; 
for beſides that there were ſlain above a hundred 
and 4 officers, and gentlemen of quality, moſt 
of his foot were taken priſoners, with all his can- 


pen taken non and baggage, eight thouſand arms and other 


rich booty; among which was alſo his majeſty's 
own cabinet, where were repoſited his moſt ſecret 
papers, and letters between him and his queen, 
which ſhew'd how contrary his counſels with her 
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in one of them he declares his intention, to make 1645. 
peace with the Iriſh, and to have forty thouſand 2 
of them over into England to proſecute the war 

here ; and in another he complains, That he could | 
not prevail with his mungrel parliament at Oxford, 

to vote that the tuo houſes at Weſtminſter were 
not a lawful parliament ; ſo little thanks, as one 

obſerves who was no enemy to his majeſty, had coke, 
theſe noble lords and gentlemen, for expoſing 
their lives and fortunes in defence of the king 

in his adverſity ; what then might they expect, \ 
if he ſhould prevail by conqueſt ? In thoſe letters 

allo, he tells the queen, That he would not make 

a peace with the rebels | the parliament ] without 

her approbation, nor go one jot from the paper ſhe 

ſent him : That in the treaty at Uxbridge, be did 

not poſitively own the parliament, it being otherwiſe 

to be conſtrued, tho they were ſo ſimple as not 10 

find it out; and that it was recorded in the notes of 

the king's council, That he did not acknowledge them 

a parliament, Theſe and many other papers re- 
lating to the publick, were printed with obſerva- * 
tions, and kept upon record, by order of the 
two houſes, who alſo made a publick declaration 

of them, ſhewing what the nobility and gentry, 

who followed the king, were to expect. 


ih * — ä 
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c 5 
From the battle of Naſeby, to the coucluſi- 


on of the firſt civil war. 


FT H E battle of Naſeby was truly a deciding 
4A battle; for from this grand period, the 
king's affairs became deſperate, and his whole 
party began to moulder away, and moſt ſenſibly 
to decline every where. The parliament's army 
had no ſooner gain'd this wonderful advantage, but 

| 1 8 like 
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1645. like a torrent they ſoon overflowed the whole 
WW kingdom, bearing down all before them. Lezce- 
fer was immediately regained without any conſi- 
derable oppoſition. From thence they march'd 
to the relief of Taunton, which being belieg'd 
by Goring's army, had made a wonderful refiſ- 
tance under the command of the valiant Blake. 
Upon the approach of the parliament's forces, 
Goring drew off his army towards Langport; and 
being maſter of the ſeveral paſſes on the river, 
hop'd to have declin'd fighting, and ſecured his 
retreat towards Bridgewater : But the others drew 
down their ordnance with ſuch advantage, that 
- Whilſt they did great execution on Goring's army, 
their foot reſolutely gain'd the paſs, and the horſe 
advanc'd over ; when they ſo bravely engag'd the 
enemy, that they ſoon put them to flight, charging 
Crom- them almoſt to Bridgewater. Cromwell in this ac- 
ell 's con- tion ſhewed much prudence as well as courage; 
duct in for he would not ſuffer part of the horſe to pur- 
the battle ſ 
of Lang- ſue the enemy, till they were all come up together; 
port. and then himſelf leading them on, perform'd the 
work with ſuch ſucceſs, that he took en all 
their foot and ordnance. | 
Bridges AFTER this victory, twas red; in a coun- 
— 1 ta- cil of war, to ſtorm the ſtrong garriſon of Bridge- 
7 water, Accordingly they began the aſſault on the 
22d of July, and forc'd a ſurrender the very next 
day. The taking of this place was a very great 
advantage to the parliament; for thereby a line 
of garriſons was drawn over the country from the 
Severn to the ſouth coaſts, by Bridgewater, Taun- 
on, Lime and Langport; whereby the counties of 
Devon and Cornwall, then wholly at the king's 
_ devotion, except Plymouth, were in a manner block- 
ed up from all intercourſe with the eaſtern parts. 
THE mercilefs rapines and violence prattifed 


by the royalifis 1 in the weſtern parts, had 2 
one 


TC Oliver Cromwell. 
oned the rifing of a third kind of army, which 


ſuddenly ſtarting up in divers counties, aſſemblet LWW 


to the number of five or ſix thouſand oi the middle 


ſort of men. Theſe ſoon had the name of Club- 
Men, and were encouraged by ſeveral gentlemen of men. 


the country, who entertained particular hopes 
from this inſurrection. The motto of their co- 
lours was, FE 


If you offer 10 plunder or take our cattle, 
Be aſſur d we will bid you battle. 


This army of Club- Men for ſome time became very 
formidable to both parties, each of them endeavour- 
ing to gain them over to themſelves. But having 
for lome months ſtood upon their own defence, and 
moleſted both armies, they were at laſt very ſeaſona- 


; | bly ſuppreſs'd and diſpers'd by the parliament for- 


ces under lieutenant-general Cromwell; who, toge- 
ther with Fairfax,daily gain'd ground inthoſe parts. 


BRISTOL was a place of very great importance, Aſſiſts at 
which prince Rupert, with about five thouſand the fiege 
| Horſe and foot, held for the king. It was now of Vril. 


therefore thought requiſite to beſiege it for the 
parliament, and accordingly the army was drawn 
up towards it. The general being come before 
it, ſummon'd prince Rupert to deliver up the 
town; but upon his refuſal, it was advis'd by 
Cromwell and ſome other chief officers to ſtorm 
part of it: Which accordingly was executed with 
ſo much fury, that the prince thought not fit to 
run the hazard of a ſecond aſſault, but immedi- 
ately ſurrender'd that great and well fortify d ci- 
ty to the parliament general; whereby the king 
loſt all his chief magazines and warlike proviſions, 
and conſequently in a thort time South-MWales and 
all the weſt of England. Upon this his majeſty 
wrote a ſharp letter to prince Rupert, in * he 

| | . JAYS, 


1645. ſays, I muſt remember you of yours of the 12th. of 
Auguſt, whereby you aſſured me, That if no muti- 
ny happened, you would keep Briſtol for four months; 
Did you keep it four days ? Was there any thing 
like a mutiny? My concluſion is, to deſire you to 
ſeek your ſubſiſtence, until it ſhall pleaſe God to de- 
termine of my condition, ſome where heyond ſeas ; 
to which end I ſend you herewith a paſs, &c. 
Writes to FAIRFAX and Cromwell ſent letters to the 
the parlia- parliament, relating the particulars of the fiege of 
ment. Briſtol, and in Cromwell's there was this paſſage : 
{tt may be thought that ſome praiſes are due to thoſe 
gallant men, of whoſe valour ſo much mention is 
made : Their humble ſuit to you, and all that have 
* an intereſt in this bleſſing, is, that in remembrance 
of God's praiſes, they may be forgotten. It's their 
joy that they are inſtruments to God's glory, and 
their country's good It's their honour that God 
vouchſafes to uſe them. Sir, they that have been 
employed in this ſervice, know, That faith and pray- 
ers obtained this city for you. 

BRISTOL being thus reduc'd, Cromwell pre- 
ſently takes with him a brigade of four regiments, 
and marches to the ſtrong caſtle of the Devizes, 
whoſe natural ſtrength was much improv'd by 
the ingenuity of its governour, Sir Charles Lloyd, 
who looking upon it to be almoſt impregnable, 
return'd no other anſwer to Cromwel!'s firit ſum- 

Takes the mons, but Vin it and wear it. But as if no- 
9 thing could be a ſufficient defence againſt this vic- 
1— 
bes, torious commander, whoſe very name began now 
4 to ſtrike terror to his enemies, the governour was 
ſoon brought to terms, and forc'd to deliver up 
the place to him. M79 
Reduces AFTER this, Cromwell haſtens to Wincheſter, 
Vinabeßer. and in his march diſarms and diſperſes the Hlamp- 
fire club- men thereabouts. Being come before 
—5 TP ever © UE 
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diſpute, he fir'd the gate, and his men entered. 1645. 
This done, he ſummon d the caſtle; which not WWW 


ſurrendering, he planted fix guns, and after firing 
them round, ſent a ſecond ſummons for a treaty, 
which they alſo reſus'd. Upon this, he made a 


breach with two hundred ſhot, and then the go- 


vernour, the lord Ogle, thought fit to beat a par- 


ley, which was granted; and colonel Hammond 


and major Harriſon for Cromwell, agreed upon 
articles for delivering up the caſtle into the hands 


of the parliament. Here an inſtance is given of 


Cromwell's faithfulneſs in his punQtual obſervance 


of articles ; for 'tis ſaid, that being inform'd, that 
ſome of his men had been faulty in this reſpe&, 
he caus'd one of them to be hang'd to the ter- 
ror of others, and ſent the reſt to Oxford, that 
the governour Sir Thomas Glembam might puniſh 


them as he thought fit; who is ſaid with gene- 


rous acknowledgments to return them to Crom- 
Well again. | 


His next attempt was upon Baſing-houſe, a Storms © 
very ſtrong place. It was the manſion of the and takes 


marquis of 7/incheſter, a Papift, ſtanding on a 
riſing ground, and encompaſs'd with a brick- 
rampart lined with earth, having a deep dry 
ditch ſurrounding it. Here the marquis ſtood 
upon his guard, aſſiſted at firſt only with his own 


Baſing- 
houſe. 


family and a hundred muſqueteers from Oxford; 


but recruited afterwards by the king from time 
to time, as there was occaſion. This garriſon 
had been often aſſaulted, but in vain; firſt by co- 
lonel Norton and colonel Haruy; next, by Sir 
William Waller with ſeven thouſand horſe and 
foot; who, though many then called him il. 
liam the Conqueror, did little more than increaſe 
the courage of the beſieged, who made many fu- 
rious fallies upon him. Thus the place ſtood for 
ſome years out- braving all attempts, till the vali- 


ant 
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1645. ant Cromwell endeavour'd the ack. of it, 1 
3 which he very ſoon effected; for having ſeen the 
lord Ogle the late governour of Nn ncheſter, march 
out according to articles, and ſettled the affairs 
of that garriſon for the parliament, he the next 
day march'd for Baſing; where being arriv'd, af 
ter planting the batteries, and ſettling the ſeve- 
ral poſts for a ſtorm, his men fell on with great 
reſolution. Colonel. Pickering ſtorm'd the new 
houſe, and paſſ ng. through, got the gate of the 
old houſe; whereupon they beat a parley, which 
the parliament ſoldiers would not regard. In the 
mean time, colonel Monta ague 's and Sir Hardreſ5 
_ Waller's regiments recover d the ſtrongeſt work, 
and beat the enemy from a whole culverin. Then 
they drew their ladders aſter them, and got o- 
ver another work, and the houſe-wall, before they 
could enter. Thus was the place reduc'd with 
very little loſs on the parliament's ſide. Seventy 
four of the royaliſts were ſlain, among whom 
were ſome officers. of quality, divers of them 
Papiſis. Two hundred were taken. priſoners, a- 
mong whom was the marquis himſelf, Sir Robert 
Peak, and ſeveral other officers, whom Cromwell 
ſent up to the parliament. They 'took about ten 
Pieces of ordnance, with a good quantity of am- 
munition and proviſions, and there was rich pil- 
lage for the ſoldiers, of money, jewels, houſhold- 
ſtuff, Sc. For theſe important ſervices, the 
| Houle order'd a letter of thanks to be drawn up 
to the lieutenant-general. | 
Gains IHE next place Cromwell viſited, . was Lang- 
— ford. bouſe near Salisbury; but Sir Bartholomew 
. "Pell having had information of what he had done 
at Bafing, and expecting no better ſuccels, ſubmit- 
ted at the firſt ſummons. 
Marches FROM hence he march'd towards the main 


towards body of the army, _ was then moving to- 
Exeter, 2 oy | wards 
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* Where being arriv'd, he advanc'd farther weſt : 


ward towards the enemy; and at Bovy-Tracy 
fought the brigade commanded by the lord MWent- 
worth, taking four hundred horſe, and abour a 
hundred. foot, priſoners, with ſix ſtandards, one 


of which was the king's. 


Tk defign upon Exeter being for the preſent n-. 
laid aſide, the army under Fairfax and Cromwell! moutb ta- 


appear d before Darimouth, and took it by ſtorm, _ 


by 


which being done, they encounter'd the lord Hop- poke" 
ton at Torrington, and gave him an abſolute de- lord Hop- 
feat; and then purſu'd the only remains of a rs — 


royal army into Cornwall, where prince Charles <4 
had his own regiment, and other Corniſh troops, 
which compos'd a body of about five thouſand 
horſe, and one thouſand foot: But not able to 
reſiſt the multitudes that the parliamentarians 


were pouring upon him, he imbarked with ſeve- 
ral lords and gentlemen, and found refuge in the 


iſle of Scilly. His troops were left under the 
command of the lord Hopton, who was fo preſs d 
upon by the parliament's forces, that he was ob- 
liged to disband on the rath of March; foon 


after which Exeter was ſurrender'd to the parlia- | 


ment. And now lieutenant - general Cromwell 
came up to London from the general, to adviſe 
about the future motion of the army; and taking 
his place in the parhament, receiv'd the hearty 
thanks of the houſe for his great and faithful 
ſervices. 

FAIRFAY and Cromwell having thus ſcower- 
ed the weſt, and only Newark remaining in the 


north, the king s affairs were now in a very low 


and deſperate condition. The royaliſts in Oxford 
had indeed ſtill ſome little hopes from a party 
commanded by the lord Asten, which were the 
only forces in the field for the king; 5 but theſe 

D hopes 
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1645. hopes ſoon vaniſh'd; for being encountered by 
WYMD colonel Morgan near Stow on the Would, he was 
Loud al entirely defeated, himſelf and almoſt all his men 
eaten being taken priſoners. Aſtley was fo ſenſible of 
priſoner. * the conſequence of this defeat, that when he was 

taken, he ſaid to one of the parhament-officers, | 

You have now done your work and may go to play, 

unleſs you will fall out among yourſelves. b 
1646 THE parliament army, fluſh'd with irrefiſti- | 

ble ſucceſs, was now marching to beſiege Oxford, | 

the king's head quarters and place of his reſi- 

dence ; who in this extremity refolv'd to throw 

himſelf into the hands of the Scotch army, then 

lying before Newark. He was adviſed to do this | 

by Monfieur Montrevil, the French ambaſſador, | 

who was then in the Scotch quarters; and the ra- 

ther encourag'd to it, becauſe the animoſities be- 

tween the Engliſh parliament and the Scots, 

were now. grown very high, the latter complain- 

ing againſt the former, for their delays in ſet- | 

tling the Presbyterian government of the church 

according to the Covenant; and for with-hold- 

King ef. ing their pay. In purſuance of this reſolu- 

Capes from tion, before the ſiege of Oxford could be form- 

Orford to ed, the king eſcaped from thence on the 27th of | 

e ee April. He went away in diſguiſe, accompany'd | 
only by Dr. Hudſon, and Mr. Afbburnham, and 

riding as a ſervant to the latter, with a cloak- 

bag behind him. They went to Henly, Brent- | 

ford, and Harrow-on-the-Hill; thence towards 

St. Albans, making their way to Harborough, 

where they expected Monſieur Montrevil; who | 

not being there as he had appointed, the king |," 

went to Stamford, thence to Downham, and ſo 

to Southam; where finding the French agent, he 

ſent to general Leven, and was conducted by a 

troop of horſe to lieutenant- general Leſly's quar- | 

ters. Oxford being cloſe block d up, ſurrender'd j 

e | | on 
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on the 2 2d of June, and the few remaining gar- 
iſons ſoon after, iz. Worceſter, Wallingford, 
Pendennis-caſile, and Raglandecaſtle. The par- 
liament being informed of the king's eſcape Pow 
Oxford, and arrival in the Scorch army, were 
very much ſtartled at it, and ſent an order to 
their commiſſioners to demand him of them; re- 
quiring alſo their army to advance, in order to 
hinder a conjunction of the king's party with the 
Scots, being very jealous of his making terms 
with them: But upon their ſurrendering Newark 
to the Engliſo, which the king had order'd to be 
deliver'd up to them, and genera} Leven's forbid- 
ding his forces to have any communication with 
the king's party, they began to be pretty well 
ſatisfy'd for the preſent; and ſo the Scots, ha- 
ving got the king in their poſſeſſion, march'd with 
him to Newcaſtle, where he receiv'd the parlia- 
 Wnment's propoſitions for peace; which he not a- 


che hands of the Scots, to ſend them out of Eng- 
and, and to bring him up into ſafer cuſtody. In 
Norder to this, they thought it neceſſary to reckon 
Zwith the Scots, who offer'd to accept of a ſum in 
groſs, for full diſcharge of their arrears, to be a- 
greed on by commiſſioners. Theſe concluded on 
four hundred thouſand pounds, one Moiety of 
hich to be paid before their going home, and 
Ithe other within ſtated terms. The delivering 
up of the king was a tacit condition of this a- 
Wgreement ; and accordingly, the Scots having re- 
ceived two hundred thouſand pounds, which was 
Wnt down to them, deliver'd the king, after he 
gad been with them about nine months, into the 
Hands of the parliament's commiſſioners , . who 
onducted him to Holmby-houſe in Northampton- 
ire. Upon this Mr. Coke has theſe reflexions : 


D 2 & worthy 


* Thus this prince, who before had ſhifted the 


1 


1646. 
n a ©, 
Oxford © 
and all o- 
ther pla- 
ces ſub- 
mit to the 
parlia- 
ment. 


greeing to, they conſult how to take him out of 


King de- 


liver d up | 


to the 

Eyglifo 
and! 
brought 
to Helm - 


by. 


/ 
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1646. © worthy members of parliament from one pri- 
b ſon to another, that they might have no bene. 
e fit of their Habeas- Corpus, is himſelf ſhifted a 
& Priſoner from one place to another, without a- 
„ ny hope of an Habeas- Corpus He that be- 
& fore, by his abſolute will and pleaſure, would | 
. without any law ſeize his ſubjects goods, and 
© commit them to priſon, cannot now enjoy his 
ce own eſtate in his own houſe: He that before | 
& arbitrarily rais'd ſhip-mony, has not now one 
_ < ſhip to command. Sir Ag | 


CHAT, 
From the concluſion of the firſt and long 
civil war, to the king's ſetzure al 

Holmby Aa. 

IHE king's party being ſubdu'd by the par- 
1 liament, who had alſo got him into their 
hands, and the Scots having quietly left the king- 
dom, and ſo the long civil war between the king 
and the parliament; which had been maintain'd 
at the expence of ſo much blood and treaſure, 
being entirely ended, the victors began now to 
Differen- quarrel amongſt themſelves ; and the differences 
ces ariſe and diſſenſions in the parliament and army, andi P. 
betweeu chiefly between thoſe two bodies, the civil and! 
the parlia. :,, : 5 RB. W 
ment and Military powers, occaſion'd a great deal of un- th 
army, Eaſineſs and trouble to the nation. The foun- © 
dation of all this, as Zadlow tells us, were 3 
the high conteſts between the Presbyterian and © 
lulndependent parties, the one not during any fir ” 
| perior, nor the other any equa]. 
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J. The Pres- 77 
zerians, ſays he, graſp'd at the whole power, pro- 
ceeding with equal bitterneſs; againſt all other 
1 ſects, as againſt the epiſcopal party; and finding 
themſelves ſuperior in both houſes, little — 

5 0 
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s /cripture, not being learned nor ordained. And as 


Oliver Cromwell. 3 7 
ed of. being able to reform the army, and new- 1646. 
model it again; which, without doubt, they TI 
would have attempted, had not the death of the 
earl of Een, who deceas d about this time, pre- 
vented them. This party 1 very much in 
the city, ſo that an addreſs was preſented to the 
parliament from the mayor and common- council, 
wherein after acknowledging the care of the two 
houſes in the reformation of the church, Se. 
they deſir d, that ſuch aſſemblies as were private- 
ly held to introduce new ſets, might be ſup- 
preſs'd, and that thoſe who were diſtinguiſh'd by 
the name of Independents, might be remov'd from 
all employments civil and military. Ludlow far- 


ther tells us, he party in the houſe that were for 


betraying the cauſe of their country, became encou- 


ragers of ſuch petitioners as came 10 them from the 


city of London, and other places, for a ſpeedy 

peace, and to ſuppreſs ſectaries: The army, both | 
officers and ſoldiers, were complain'd againſt, as 
holding erroneous and ſchiſmatical doctrines; aud 
for taking upon them to preach and expound the 


Cromwell eſpous'd the Independent party, the par- 
liament was particularly jealous of him, and was 
for taking meaſures to diſmiſs him, and his chief 


| partizans, from their military polis. Cromwell Th par- 


was no leſs jealous of them, and being aware of: liament 
jcalcus of 


what they deſign'd, reſolvd to be even with Cromwell 


them. Ludlow tells us, that as he was walking 1 
with him one morning in Sir Robert Cotton's gar- them. 


den, he inveigh'd bitterly againſt the parliament, 


and aid familiarly to him, If thy father were a- His ail. 
live, he would let ſome of them hear what they com. a 


deſerve; adding farther, That it was a miſera- j,,, A 25 


ble thing to ſerve a parliament, to whom let a man upon. 


be never ſo faithful, if one pragmatical fellow a- 
1 * them riſe up and ob him, he Co never 


whe 
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1646. wipe it off; whereas, when one ſerves under a 
neral, he may do as nuch ſervice, and yet be 2 
From "all blame and envy. 
ACCORDINGLY from this time Cromwell, to 
ſecure himſelf, and prevent the deſigns of the i 
Presbyterians, made a ſtrong party for military : 
power, for which he had now a fair opportunity 
offer d him: For the Presbyterian party in par- 
liament, knowing that the army was moſtly in- 
clin'd to the Independents, were earneſtly deſirous 
to break it; and the better to facilitate this de- 
ſign, under the pretence of leſſening their great | 
charge, they reſolv'd on the disbanding of fome | 
1647. troops, and tranſporting others for the ſervice of | 
He pro- Jreland. Cromwell having timely notice of this | 
+ 5h reſolution, he together with Vreton infinuated to | 
5 the ſoldiers, that the parliament intended to dit- 
of the band them without paying them their arrears, Or 
parlia= elſe to ſend them into Jreland to die of ſickneſs 
ment. and famine. Upon this, the ſoldiers broke out 
into reviling language againſt the parliament; 
and when the orders for disbanding ſome, and 
tranſporting others, as before. mention'd, were | 
ſent down to them, "they refus'd to comply with | 
them. The parliament being inform'd of it, | 
were very much offended at this behaviour of the 
army; but the prudence and moderation of major- | 
general Skippon, in reporting the matter to the 
houſe, much abated the heat of their reſentment ; | 
though ſeveral threatning expreſſions came from 
ſome of them; which occaſion'd Cromwell, then 
in the houſe, to whiſper Ludlow in the ear, ſay- 
ing, Theſe men will never leave, till the army pull 
il them out by the ears, 
Agitatos THIS ſpirit of oppoſition being rais'd in the ar- 
and coun- 
il of off. my, they began now more profeſſedly to enter 
cers ſet up into competition with the parliament, and to 
by the ar- claim a ſhare with them in py the kingdom. 
my. an 
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and that they might be upon a nearer level with 1647. 


them, they made choice of a Number of ſach WWW 


officers as they approv'd, which was called the 
general's council of officers, and was to reſemble 
the houſe of peers ; and three or four out of each 


regiment, moſt coporals or ſerjeants, were choſen 


by the. common ſoldiers, and call'd Agitators, 
who were to anſwer to the houſe of commons. 
Theſe two bodies met ſeverally, and examin'd all 
the acts and orders of the parliament towards ſet- 
ling the kingdom, and reforming, dividing or diſ- 
banding the army; and, after ſome conſultations, 


they unanimouſly reſolved and declared, © That Their re- 


ce their full arrears were paid, and till full provi- 
ce ſion was made for liberty of conſcience ; which 
c they ſaid was the ground of the quarrel, tho 
ce hitherto there was ſo little ſecurity provided in 
ce that point, that there was now a greater per- 
te ſecution againſt religious and godly men, than 


| © ever had been in the king's government, when 


the biſhops were their Judges“. They ad- 
ded, „ That they did not look upon them- 
« ſelves as a band of Janizaries, hired and en- 
ce tertain'd only to fight their battles 3 but that 
« they had voluntarily taken up arms for the 
&« liberty and defence of the nation, of which 


c they were a part; and before they laid down 


ce thoſe arms, they would ſee all thoſe ends 
ce well provoided for, that the people might not 
ce hereafter ſuffer thoſe grievances, with which 
© they had formerly been oppreſs'd ”. | 
THREE or four of their own members being 
ſent to the houſe of commons with this declarati- 


on, they with great confidence delivered it at 


the bar. And ſoon after, the ſoldiers drew up 
a vindication of their proceedings, directing it to 
their general; wherein they complained of a de- 

77171717 


ec they would not be divided or disbanded, till ſolution, 
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4 ſervants, would fain become'mafters, and were 
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ſign to disband, and new-model the army; 
6 Which they ſaid, was a plot contrived by ſome 
© men, who had lately taſted of ſovereignty, 
*< and being rais'd above the ordinary ſphere of 


- 


«degenerated into tyrants.” For which reaſon 


they declared, © That they would neither be em- 


ce ployed for the ſervice of Ireland, nor ſuffer 


ee themſelves to be disbanded, till their deſires 


Cromeavell 
general in 
act, Fair- 
fax only 
in name. 


e were obtained, and the ſubjects rights and li- 
< berties ſhould be vindicated and ſecur'd.“ 
This paper being ſign'd by many inferior officers, *| 
the parliament declar'd them enemies to the ſtate, * ' 
impriſoning ſome of them who talk'd loudeſt: 
Whereupon they drew up another addreſs to 
their general, complaining, © How diſdainfully 
ec they were uſed by the parliament, for whom 
ce they had ventur'd their lives, and ſpilt their 
« blood; that the privileges due to them as ſol- 
ee diers, and as ſubjects, were taken from them; 
« and when they complained of the injuries done 
te to them, they were abus'd, beaten, and im- 
„ / 8 
UyroxN this Fairfax (who was indeed a Presby- 
terian, but was only general in name, Cromwell 
having got the aſcendant over him, and having | 
the ſole influence upon the army, which he ma- 
naged as he pleas'd) was prevail'd with to write 
a letter to a member of parliament, who read it 
to the houſe; wherein he took notice of ſeveral 
petitions, which were prepar'd in the city of Lon- 
don, and other places againſt the army; adding, 
That it was look d upon as ſtrange, that the 
4e officers of the army might not be permitted to 
<c petition, when ſo many petitions were receiv d 
ee againſt them; and that he much doubted, that 
et the army might draw to a rendezvous, and 
te think of taking ſome other courſe for their own 
. vindication.” Tus 
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Tux parliament was exoeedingly troubled at 1647 
theſe proceedings of the army. However, they 
reſolv d not to ſubmit to, or be govern'd by thoſe h 
who were their ſervants, and liv'd upon their pay: _ 
And therefore, after many ſevere expreſſions a- Declarati- 
gainft the preſumptions of ſeveral officers and on of the 
ſoldjers, they declar'd, © That whoſoever ſhould . 
« refuſe; being commanded, to engage in the ſer- —_ a 
et vice of Ireland, ſhould be disbanded.” But army, af- 
the army would by no means recede from the re- terwards 
ſolutions they had taken, and falling into a direct * d out 
and high mutiny, call'd for the arrears due to e 
them, which they knew where, and how ro levy book. 
for themſelves; nor would they be at all pacify'd, 
till the declaration of the parliament againſt them 
was raſed out of their journal-book, and a month's 

ay ſent to them: Nor did this ſatisfy them, but 
they ſtill gave out, © 'That they knew how to 
ce make themſelves as conſiderable as the parlia- 
© ment, and where to have their ſervice better e- 
c fteem'd and requited.” This fo ſtartled the par- A com- 
liament, that they ſent a committee of the lords mittee of 
and commons, ſome whereof were not at all un- 3 
grateful to the army, to treat with a committee ſent ro 
of officers, upon the beſt means to be uſed, for treat with 
compoſing theſe differences. By which method à com- 
of proceeding, the army ſeemed to be put upon 2 
a level with the parliament; and this alſo diſpos'd ft 
general Fairfax to a greater concurrence with the 
humour of the army, when he ſaw it was ſo much 
comply'd with, and ſubmitted to by all men. 

CRO ELL hitherto thought it neceſſary comets 
to keep himſelf as fair with the. parliament as poſ- manage- 
= ſible; for which purpoſe, having a rare knack. at ment with 

diſſimulation, he would ſeem highly diſpleas'd with the parlia- 

the inſolenee of the ſoldiers, and being ſtill in 
the houſe of commons, when any of their addreſ- 
ſes were preſented, inveigh'd bitterly againſt their 


pre- 


WAITE 


1647. preſumption. He alſo propos'd, 'That the gene- | 
ral might be ſent down to the army; who, he 
faid, would ſoon conjure down this mutinous ſpi- | 

rit : And he was ſo eaſily believ'd, that he himſelf 

was once or twice ſent to reduce them to order; 

and having ſtaid two or three days with them, he | 

would again return to the parliament, and make |: 

heavy complaints“ of the great licenſe that was 

“ got into the army; that, for his own part, by |: 

ce the artifice of his enemies, and of thoſe who 

ce deſired that the nation ſhould be again imbru'd 

& in blood, he was render'd ſo odious to them, 

© that they had deſign'd to kill him, if he had 

© not timely eſcap'd out of their hands.” But 
notwithſtanding this, he was greatly ſuſpected by |: 

many, of having under-hand encourag'd the ar- |: 

my's proceedings; and the moſt active officers and 
agitators were believ'd to be his own creatures, 

who would do nothing without his direction: So 

Their de- that it was privately reſolv'd by the chief mem- | 
ſign of ſei- bers of the houſe of commons, that when he came 
zipg him. the next day into the houſe, which he ſeldom * 
fail'd to do, they would fend him to the Tower, 
— Tris deſign could not be manag'd fo ſecretly, ' 

but Cromwell got intelligence of it; and fo when 

Which he the honſe the next day expected every minute to ſee | 
eſcapes. him come in, they had notice given them, that he | 
was met out of the town by break of day, with | 

only one ſervant, making what haſte he could to- 

wards the army, where he had order'd a rendez- 

vous of ſome regiments of the horſe, and from | 

whence he ſent a letter to the houſe of commons, 
His et-. ro acquaint them, That having the night be- 
rer 0 che 4e fore receiv'd a letter from ſome officers of his 
_ c own regiment, That the jealouſy the troops | 
& had conceiv'd of him, and of his want of kind- 

cc neſs towards them, was much abated, ſo that 

© they believed, if he would forthwith come down 
9 b | 0 
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ce been abus'd by miſinformation; and that he 
c hop'd to diſcover the fountain from whence it 


_ © ſprung; and in the mean time deſired, that the 
< general, and the other officers of the houſe, or 


ce ſuch as remain'd about the town, might be im- 
« mediately ſent to their quarters; and he believ- 
c ed it would be very requiſite, in order to the 


<« ſuppreſſion of the late diſtempers, and for the 


cc prevention of the like for the future, to have a 


I general rendezvous of the army, of which the 
cc general would beſt conſider, when he came 


« down; which he wiſh'd might be haſten'd.“ 


THis account of Cromwells management with oa 
e 


Grim flon's 
ſtory con- | 


the parliament, leads me to inſert here what Sir 


 Harbotle Grimſton related to biſhop Burnet, con- 


43 


4 to them, they would all by his advice be ſoon 1647. 
“ reclaim d; upon this he had made all the haſte TW 
ec he could, and did find, that the ſoldiers had 


cerning him, as we have it in the firſt volume cerning 
of the biſhop's hiſtory, p. 45. During the con- him. 


_ teſts between the army and the parliament (for 


we cannot exactly aſſign the time when this hap- 
pen'd) two officers brought an account to Grimſton, 


that at a meeting of the officers, it being propo- 


ſed to purge the army better, that they might 
know whom to confide in; Cromwell thereupon 
laid, he was ſure of the army, but there was an- 
other body that wanted more to be purg'd, 
namely the houſe of commons, and he believed 


the army only could do that. Grimſton brought 


the officers to the lobby of the houſe, where they 


were reſolved to juſtify what they had ſaid; and 


the commons having then ſomething in debate, 
he diverted it, ſaying, he had a matter of pri- 
vilege of the higheſt nature to lay before them, 
which concern'd the being and freedom of the 


houſe; and then he accuſed Cromwell of a deſign 
0 put a force upon them, and having his wir- 


neſſes 


/ 


{ J 


1647. 


RA HEE 
neſſes at the door, requeſted they might be exa: 


2 min'd. Accordingly they were brought to the 


And Mr. 
Locle s 


bar, and jultify*d-all they had related to him, and 
gave a full account of what had paſs d at the 


meetings of che officers; which done, they with- 


drew; when Cromwell talling down on his knees, 


made a ſolemn prayer to God, atteſting his inno- 
cence, and his zeal for the intereſt of the Houſe. 
This he did with great vehemence and many tears, 
and then made ſo long a ſpeech in his on vin- 
dication, that he tired the houle and wrought fo 
much on his party, that what the officers laid was 
ſo little credited, that if it had been moved, Sir 


Harhotle believed, that both he and they had 
been ſent to the tower. Cromwell however no 
ſooner got out of the houſe, but reſolving to truſt 
himſelf no more with them, he haſtened to the 


army; and a few days after he brought them up, 
and forc'd a great many from the houſe. Twas 
his opinion, it ſeems, as the biſhop obſerves, with 


many in thoſe times, that in great occaſions, when 


ſome were called to extraordinary ſervices, they 


were excuſed from the common rules of —_—. 


ty; which they thought was the caſe of the 


judges among the //raelites, 


ANOTHER {tory related by Mr. Locke, in his 
Memoirs relating to the life of Sir Anthony Aſhley 
Cooper, firſt earl of Shaftshury, may be likewiſe 
proper to be here inſerted. He tells us, it hap- 
pen'd one morning that Sir 4nthony Aſpley Cooper 
calling upon Mr. Hollis (viz. after their reconci- 


liation, which he alſo relates) in his way to the 


houſe, he found him in a great heat againſt Crom- 
roell, faying, he was reſolved to bring him to pu- 
nithment. Sir A. A. thew'd him how dangerous 
ſach an attempt might be, earneſtly difſuaded him 
from it, and told him it would be enough to get 


rid of bim, by ſending him with à command into 
Ire- 
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Treland, which, as things ſtood, he would be glad 
to accept. But this would not ſatisſy Hollis; and 
ſo when he came to the houſe, he brought the 


matter to a debate, and it was moved, that Crom- 


well, and thoſe guilty with him, ſhould be puniſh- 


ed. Cromwell being then in the houſe; no ſooner 


heard this, but he ſtole out, took horſe, and poſt- 


ed to the army (which my author ſays, as he re- 
members, was at Triplee-Heath) where he inform- 
ed them of what the Presbyterian party was da- 


ing in the houſe, and made ſuch ule of it to them, 


that they now united together under him, who 
forthwith led them away to London, giving out me- 


naces againſt Hollis and his party, who, with Sta- 


pleton and ſome others, were fain to fly; and 
thereby the Independent party becoming the ſtron- 
ger, they, as they call'd it, purged the houſe, 
and turn'd out the Presbyterians. Soon after, 
Cromwell meeting Sir A. A. told him, I am be- 


holden to you for your kindneſs to me; for you, I 
hear, were for letting me go without puniſhment ;, 
but your friend, God be thanked, was not wiſe e- 


nough to take your advice, But to return: 


TE king was all this while at Holmby : But The king 


* 
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: 
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the animoſities between the parliament and army taken 


{till continuing and increaſing, the agitators fear- 
ed the parhament would now for their own ſe- 


from 
Holmby, 


x , and 
curity receive him upon any terms, or rather put brought 
themſelves under his protection, that they might to the ar -· 


the better ſubdue the army and reduce them to ] . 


obedience. Wherefore, being inſtigated thereto 
by Cromwell, they on the 4th of June, ſent cor- 


net Joyce, one of their body, with a party of 


horſe, to take the king out of the hands of the 
parliament- commiſſioners, and bring him away to 
the army. Accordingly, Joyce about midnight 
drew up his horſe in order before Holmbz-bouſe, 
demanding entrance. Colonel Greaves, and major- 


general 


$3 


/ 
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1647. general Brown, who being alarm'd, had doubled 
the guards, enquiring his name and buſineſs, he 
ſaid his name was Joyce, a cornet in colonel Wal- 
ley's regiment, and his buſineſs was to ſpeak with 
the king. Being ask'd from whom, he ſaid, From 
any ſelf, my errand is to the king, I muſt and 1 will 
[peak with him. Greaves and Brown commanded 
their men within to ſtand to their arms; but 
they ſeeing them to be their fellow. ſoldiers of 
the ſame army, open'd the gates, and ſhook hands 
with them as old friends. The cornet plac'd 
his centinels at the commiſſioners chamber-doors, 
and went himſelf by the back-ſtairs, directly to 
the king's bed-chamber. The grooms being much 
ſurpriz d, deſired him to lay aſide his arms, and 
aſſured him, that in the morning he ſhould ſpeak 
with the king: But he with ſword and piſtol in- 
ſiſted to have the door opened, and made ſo 
much noiſe that it waked his majeſty, who ſent 
him out word, That he would not riſe nor ſpeak 
wvith him till the morning; upon which the cornet 
retir'd in a huff. The king getting up early in 
the morning, ſent for him, who with great bold- 
neſs told his majeſty, he was commanded to re- 
move him. Whereupon the king deſired the com- 
miſſioners might be call'd; but Joyce ſaid, they 
had nothing to do, but to return back to the parlia- 
ment. Being ask'd for a fight of his inſtructions, 
he told his majeſty he ſhould ſee them preſently ; 
ſo drawing up his troop in the inner court, The/e, 
Sir, ſaid he, are my Inſtructions. The king hay- 
ing took a good view of them, and finding them 
to be proper men, well mounted and arm'd, told 
the cornet with a ſmile, His inſtructions were in 
fair characters, legible without ſpelling. Joyce then 
preſſing the king to go along with him, his ma- 
jeſty refus'd, unleſs the commiſſioners might at- 
tend him; to which the cornet reply'd, He was 
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Fairfax, Cromwell, Jeton, Skippon, an 


Oliver Cromwell. 


very indifferent, they might go if they would: So 
the king being attended by the commiſſioners of 
the parliament, went along with Foyce, and was 
that night conducted by him to colonel Montague's 
houſe at Hinchingbrook, and the next night to Sir 
John Cutt's at Childerſiey near — Here 

many o- 
ther officers came to wait upon the king, and 
ſome of them kiſſed his hand. Tis ſaid, That 
Joyce being told, that the general was difpleas'd 
with him, for taking the king from Holmby, he 
anſwer'd, That lieutenant-general Cromwell had 
given him orders at London to do all that he had 
done; and indeed Fairfax now reſign'd himſelf en- 
tirely to CromwelPs judgment, who led and go- 
vern'd him as he pleas' d. And though he was 
at firſt diſſatisfy d with this proceeding of Joyce, 
yet Cromwell ſoon appeaſed him, by repreſenting 
to him, © That nothing could have been done of 
ec greater advantage to the army and their gene- 
< rals, to the church and ſtate, than what Joyce 
« had been doing: That the king was on the 
© point of making an accommodation with the 


© parliament, who had determin'd to ſend colo- 


ce nel Greaves to fetch him; and if Joyce had 
ce not fetch'd him, there wou'd have been an 
© end of both officers and army, and all the 


7 < pains they had taken for the publick good, 


* would not only have been uſeleſs, but crimi- 
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Eleven 


members 
impeach- 


ed by 


the _ 


| amazement and conſternation : But this was not | 


Sir William Lewis, Colonel "Edward Harley, Sir 


Maynard; for betraying the cauſe of the parlia- | 


r 


From the king*s ſeizure at Holmby, to bis 
departure to the ifle.of Wight. | 


HE parliament. received the news of the g 
king's — by the army, with the utmoſt 


all; for about this time, the army drew. up a | 
charge of high-treaſon againſt eleven members of | 
the houſe of commons, viz. Mr. Denzil Hollis, Sir 
Philip Stapleton, Sir John Clotworthy, Serjeant | 
Ehn, Mr. Anthony Nichols, Mr. Walter Long, 


o n W HAAR AQ << KF, = %Y © Ws 


William Waller, Colonel Maſſey, and Sir John 


| 2 


ment, endeavouring to break and deſtroy the ar- 


my, Sc. This charge was accompanied with a 1 
declaration, ſhewing the reaſon of what they had | , 
done, affirming, that they were obliged by their | t 
duty ito do, as they tender'd the preſervation of t 
the publick cauſe, and ſecuring the good people f 
of England from being a prey to their enemies. n 
The great end of this charge of treaſon, being i 
rather to hinder theſe members, who were the t 
chief of the Presbyterian party, from uſing their t 
influence in the houſe (which was very great) il x 
In oppoſition to the proceedings of the army, than f 
the proceeding capitally againſt them, they deter- 
min'd rather voluntarily to withdraw themſelves, n 
than to put the parliament or army to any further ¶ t 
trouble, or themſelves to any more hazard. ; 
As theſe eleven members were the chief of II 
the Presbyterian party in parliament; ſo at the Wl © 
head of the oppoſite party (who were all calld IMF ; 
Independents, tho made up of men of different t 
pertuaſions, as well as of real nn were lf þ 


lieu- 


Oliver Cromwell. 49 


lieutenant - general Cromwell, colonel Ludlow , 1647. 
John Liſte, Eſq; Sir Henry Vane, Henry Mar- 
zen, Eſq; Sir Arthur Haſlerigg, Sir Henry Mildmay, 


lord Grey of Groby, lord Monſon, Anthony 


4 S:apely, Eſq; Miles Corber, Eſq; c. There 

was another party in the houſe of commons who 

declared for neither fide, as Mr. Pierpoint, Bul- 

= frode Whitelock, Eſq, Oliver St. John, Eſq, John 
Crew, Eſq; Sir Thomas Widdrington, colonel Birch, 

Mr. Goodwyn, Sir John Hippeſly, &c. Who ſome- 

times voted with the Presbyterians, and ſometimes 

with the Independents, as they thought conduc d 

moſt to the ſervice of the ſtate; and generally 

they went with thoſe who were for /atisfa#ion 

and ſecurity, till it was known that the death of 

the king was meant by it. eh Ex hs, 
CROMFWELL's great deſign, was to hinder Cromwell's 

any conjunction between the king and the Pres- deſign of 

= byterians ; and having now gotten him into his _ 1 

on hands, he was for endeavouring his reſtora- „ ©05. 

tion by means of the Independents, thinking that of the In- 

thereby liberty of conſcience would be the better depen- 

ſecured, which the Presbyterian hierarchy would dents. 

not ſo well admit of. And indeed the king him- 

ſelf began to think that his condition was alter'd for 

the better, and to look upon the Independent in- 

tereſt as more conſiſting with Epiſcopacy than the 

Presbyterian, for that it might ſubliſt under any 

form, which the other could not do. What encou- 

rag'd the king the more, was, that he was much 

more civilly treated ſince his being in the army, 

than he was before, whilſt he was the parliament's 

= priſoner at FHolmby. He was now indeed to make 

his involuntary progreſs according to the motion 

of the army, and ſo at length was brought to 

Hampton-Court ; but he was every where allow'd 

to appear in ſtate and luſtre, his nobility about 

him, his chaplains * and all ſervants 

N | Per- 


"| 5 1647. permitted to attend in their proper places. The 
71 N army had alſo ſent an addreſs to him full of pro- 
teſtations of duty, beſeeching him, [That he 
Wig cc would be content, for ſome time, to reſide a- 
c mong them, until the affairs of the kingdom 
c were put into ſuch a poſture, as he might find 
cc all things to his own content, and ſecurity; 
„ which they infinitely deſired to ſee as ſoon as 
b . « might be, and to that purpoſe made daily in- 
His beha- © ſtances to\the parliament.” Cromwell indeed 
viour to thought fit at firſt to be ſomewhat upon the re- 
king. erve in this matter, for fear of increafing the | 
parliament's jealouſy of him. The lord Claren- 

don tells us, That he and Jreton had been with 

his majeſty, without either of them offering to 

kiſs his hand; that the king uſed all the addreſs 

he could towards them, to get ſome promiſe from 

them, as knowing them to have the greateſt influ- | 

ence upon the army; but they were fo reſerv'd, 

and ſtood ſo much upon their guard, and ſpoke ſo 

few words, that nothing could be gather'd from | 

what they ſaid; and they deſired to be excuſed 

for not ſeeing his majeſty often, upon the great 
jealouſies the parliament had of them, towards | 

whom they profeſſed all fidelity. But after ſome 

time, their behaviour toward his majeſty was 

more free and open, they viſited him more fre- 
quently, and had longer conferences with him; 

and Cromwell in particular is ſaid to have promis'd | 

him, “ That if he and his party would fit ſtill, 

< and neither act or declare againſt the army, 

ce they would reſtore him, and make him the moſt | 

cc glorious prince in chriſtendom.“ Tho' we are 


= SD a © aA «a4 m2, ow. „ fas tc. mA ©. 
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told, that in private among his friends, he boaſt- 
ed, © That now he had got the king into his 
« hands, he had the parliament in his pocket.“ 
His majeſty was very ſenſible that Cromwell and | 
Ireton bore the greateſt ſway in the army, _ 
| | that 
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that general Fairfax had little or no influence 1 647. 
upon it. We are inform'd, that his excellency 


conferr'd with the king in private, and in a par- 
ticular manner offer'd him his ſervice; but upon 
his taking leave, his majeſty ſaid to him, Sir, 1 
have as good intereſt in the army as you : Which | 
expreſſion, the general ſaid, was more ſhocking, 
and occaſioned him more grief and vexation, than 
all the troubles and fatigues he had FRAYTER, thro? 
the whole war. 

"Tas news of the king's being in the army, 


3 and the civil treatment he met with from them, 


occaſion'd the queen and prince of Wales, then 
in France, to diſpatch Sir Edward Ford, who had 
married. /retors ſiſter, but had been an officer in 


che king's army from the beginning of the war, 


to ſound the defign of the army, and to promote 
an agreement between the king and them. Sir 
John Berkley was likewiſe ſent over upon the like 
errand; and 'twas in his inſtructions to procure 
a paſs for Mr. Jobs Aſuburnham, to come and 

aſſiſt him in his negotiation. Being on his way 


towards London, he was met by Sir Allen Appeſ- 
le, who had been lieutenant- governour under him His meſ- 


at Exeter; by whom he was acquainted, that he ſage to Sir 
ay Berk- 


was ſent to him from lieutenant-general Cromwell, 
and ſome other officers of the army, with letters 
and a cypher, as alſo particular inſtructions to 
deſire him to call to mind his own diſcourſe at a 
conference with colonel Lambert, and other of- 
ficers, upon the ſurrender of Exeter ; 3 when hav- 
ing taken notice of the bitter reproaches caſt on 
the king by thoſe of the army, and ſuppoſing that 
ſuch diſcourſes were encouraged in order to dif- 
poſe mens minds for an alteration of the govern- 
ment; he faid, * That it was not only a moſt 
4s wicked, but difficult undertaking, if not im- 
« poflible, for a ew men, not of the greateſt qua- 
> <« uty/ 


<« their future carriage ſhould make full proof of ce 
cc their integrity, of which they had already gi- e 
ce yen ſome teſtimonies to the world; and that « 
e when he had per form'd this office, he would e 
come back to England, and be an eye-witneſs 8 

* of their proceedings. D 


it The LIFE of 

Wins ce lity, to introduce a popular government, againſt . 

1 ce the king, the nobility and gentry, the Presby. 
* 0 ce terians, and the genius of the nation, for © | ; 

Wa “e many ages accuſtom d to monarchy ; and advi- i: 
bid “e ſed, That fince the Presbyterians, who had be- 
ms ce gun the war upon many ſpecious pretences, f 
Mit ce were found to have ſought only their own ad- 
Wil ce yancements, by which means they had loſt al- Ir 
19 ce moſt all their power and credit; the Indepen- e 
Wil ce dent party, who had no particular obligation 
05 © to the crown, as many of the Presbyterians ic 
0 & had, would make good what the Presbyterians e. 
1 & had only pretended to, and reſtore the king |. 
wiſh cc and people to their juſt and ancient rights; |. 
Wi! ce which they were concern'd to do in point of | 
10 ce prudence and intereſt, there being no means un- |, 
10 « der heaven more likely to ſecure themſelves, |, 
10 « and obtain as much truſt and power as ſubjects il 
11 et are capable of; whereas if they aim'd at more, 
1,8 ce it would be attended with a general hatred, and. 
„ < their own deſtruction.“ He was likewiſe or- 
. dered by Cromwell, to let Sir John know, That y 
"NY ce tho' to this diſcourſe of his, they then gave |; 
4 <« only the hearing; yet they had ſince found by I { 
I. « experience, that all, or the greateſt part of it 8 
N. « was reaſonable, and they were reſolv'd to act 
$M & accordingly, as might be perceived by what f 
"A & had already paſs'd ; and deſired that he would 
14 64 preſent them humbly to the queen and prince, t 
ah ce and be a ſuitor to them in their names, not cc 
$4 c to condemn them abſolutely, but to ſuſpend their cc 
1 cc opinion of them, and of their intentions, till « 
1 

4 

11 

1 
1-4 | 


— 
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THE parliament at this time fear'd nothing ſo 1647: 


ju anftion with the king, and unite with his party, 
of which there was jo much ſhew; and many 


impru dient perſons, who very much deſir'd it, 
Ibrag'd too much of it; whereupon the two hou- 
ſes ſent a committee co his majeſty, with an ad- 
Wdre(s of a other ſtrain than they had lately us d, 
making many proteſtations of duty, and declating, 
„ Thac if ne was not in all reſpe:ts treated as 
ge he ought to be, and as he deſired, it was not 
„their fault, Who were delirous he might be at 
„* full liberty, and do what he would.” The 
army at the ſame time was not without jealouſy, 
JT that the king hearken'd to ſome ſecret propoſiti- 
ons from the Presbyterian party, and deſign'd to 
make an abſolute breach between the parliament 
and the army; which occaſion'd Jreton to ſay to 


him, Sir, you have an intention to be arbitrator 


between the parliament and us, and we mean to be [0 
= between you and the parliament, The king in the 
mean time finding himſelf courted on all hands, 
was ſo confident of his own importance, as to 
imagine himſelf able to turn the ſcale to what fide 

ſoever he pleaſed. In this temper he was when 


Sir Jobn Berkley came to him; which he did, 


after leave obtain'd from Cromwell, who alſo con- 
firm'd with his own mouth what Sir Allen App f 


| ley had before communicated to Sir John, with 


F< dy declared to the world in general terms, and 


much, as that the army would make a firm con- V 


| this addition, © That he thought no man could His diſ- 


ce enjoy his life and eſtate quietly, unleſs the king courſe 
* had his right; which, he ſaid, they had alrea- with him. 


* would more particularly very ſoon, wherein 
* they would comprize the ſeveral intereſts of 
2 „ the Royaliſts, Presbyterians, and Independents, 
* as far as they were conſiſtent with one another.” 
Some time after, tis ſaid, Sir John meeting him. 
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_ + The LIFE of 
1647. at Reading, as he was coming from the king at 
WUYV Caverſham, Cromwell told him, © That he had 
8 ce lately ſeen the tendereſt ſight that ever his eyes 


ce beheld, which was the interview between the 
ec king and his children;“ and wept plentifullyF 
at the remembrance of it, ſaying, © I hat never 
ce man was ſo abus'd in his finiſter opinion of the] 
& king, who he thought was the moſt uprightÞ 
& and conſcientious man in the three kingdoms; 
& that the Independent party were infinitely ob- 
< liged to him, for not conſenting to the propo-P 
ce ſitions ſent to him at Newcaſtle, which would] 
cc have totally ruin'd them, and which his ma- 
< jeſty's intereſt ſeem'd to invite him to.“ Con- 
uding with this wiſh, © That God would be] 
ce pleas'd to look upon him, according to the ſin-F 


ce cerity of his heart towards the king.” 
Agitators THe army in general, as well as Cromwell, 


and Crom appeared at this time to be very zealous for the | 


well King's intereſt, and yet they ſeem'd ſomewhat to 


of one an- 


the king. king, and deſired him, if he found him falſe, to 
inform them of it, promiſing, that they would en- 


deavour to ſet him right, either with or againſt his 
will. Major Huntingdon, an officer in Cromwel!'s | 


regiment, vio was entruſted by him to command 


the guard about his majeſty, became wholly de-] 


voted to the royal intereſt, and by the king's or- 
der brought two general officers to Berkley, as 


« That a conjunction with the king was univer- 
* fally deſired by the officers and agitators, and 
* that Cromwell and Jretou were great diſſem- 
ee blers, if they were not real in it; but that the 

et oo 


PI YT OF ͤU!i!'!'! 


ſuſpect the reality of one another's intentions. Some 
other's Of the principal agitators, with whom Sir Fob Þ 
fincerity Berkley convers'd at Reading, declar d to him their 
towards jealouſy, that Cromwell was not ſincere for the 


perſons in whom he might confide. Theſe two | 
diſcours'd frequently with him, and aſſur'd him, | 


Las 


5 Oliver Cromwell. 


« drawn up by Jreton, wherein Epilcopacy was 


„ not requir'd to be aboliſh'd, nor any of the 


55 


te army was ſo bent upon it at preſent, that they 1643. 
ec durſt not ſhew themſelves otherwiſe.” They = Wo 
; likewiſe inform d him, “ That propoſals were 


A 


4 king's party wholly ruin'd, nor the nilitia to 
be taken away from the crown; and adyis'd, 


ee That his majeſty would without delay conſent 


e to them, there being no aſſurance of the army, 


te which they had obſerv'd already to have chang- 
© ed more than once.” Cromwell himſelf was 
alſo doubtful of the army. In all his conferences 


f with Berkley, he appear d excceding deſirous of 


a ſpeedy agreement with the king, inſomuch that 
he ſometimes blam'd Vreton's Nlownels in perfect- 
ing the propoſals, and his backwardneſs in com- 
ing up to his majeſty's ſenſe; and on the other 
hand would wiſh, that Sir John Berkley would 
act more frankly, and not tie himſelf up by nar- 
row Principles; always declaring, That he doubt- 
ed the army would not per ſiſt in their good intenti- 
ons towards the king. | 

By this time Mr. Aſoburnubam was arriv'd to 
the king's great ſatisfaction. Sir John Bertley 


convers d chiefly with the agitators; but 4/bburn- 
ham was ſoon of another mind, and openly de- 


clar'd, That having always us'd the beſt company, 
he would not converſe with ſuck ſenſeleſs fellows 


as the agitators; that if the officers could be 
gain'd, they would, without doubt, be able to 


command their own army ; and that he determi- 
ned to apply himſelf wholly to them. Hereupon 


there was ſoon obſerv'd a great familiarity be- 


NM Ir. Afp Ly 
kburubam 
arrives. 


And cor- 
reſponds 


tween him and FYhalley, who commanded the with 


guard that attended the king, as allo a cloſe cor- 
reſpondence with Cromwell and his ſon- in- law /re- 


von, meſſages daily paſſing from the king to the 
head- quarters: Which ſoon gave the reſt of the 


Crom well, 


E 4 army 
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1647. army a ſuſpicion of ſome private treaty being | 
carry'd on with the king; who being likewiſe 
E encouraged by the Presbyterian party (the lord 

King dif: Lauderdale, and ſeveral of the city of London, 

likes the aſſuring him, that they would oppoſe the army to 

army's the death) when the propoſals were brought to Þ 

propoſals. rim, and his concurrence humbly deſir'd by the] 
army, he enrertained their commiſſioners with 
very diſobliging language, ſaying, That ho man 
mould ſuffer for his fake, and that he repented 

of nothing ſo much, as that he paſſed the bill 

againſt the earl of Strafford; and that he would | 

have the church eſtabliſhed according to law by 

the propoſals; for there was nothing mention'd Þ 

in them concerning church-government. The 

propoſals were indeed much more moderate, than] 

thoſe ſent to him from the parliament; but he 

unhappily thought, they proceeded only from the | 

neceſſity they had of him, and in diſcourſing with | 

them, would frequently uſe theſe or the like ex- 

preſſions, You cannot do without me; you will fall Þ 

0 ruin, if I do nut ſuſtain you. Not only the of. 

ficers of the army who were preſent, but the | 

king's own party, appear'd exceedingly aſtoniſh'd F 

at this kind of proceeding ; whereupon he began | 

to ſoften his former diſcourſe, but it was too late; 

| for colonel Raznsborough, who ſeem'd leaſt of all | 
At which to deſire an agreement with him, immediately go- 

it is df ing out from the conference, went directly to the 

puſted. army, and gave them to underſtand what treat- 

ment their commiſſioners and propoſals had met 

with from the king. ; PE 

LET us now ſee how matters ſtood between | 

the parliament, army, and city at this time. The 

city, who hated the army, had their uilitia ſet- 

tled on the 4th of May, in the Management of 

the Presbyterians, who were very diligent in com- 

Pleating their companies: But this was contrary 

| 9 
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Oliver Cromwell. EE 


to the deſign of the army, and judg'd to be a 1647. 
conſpiracy againſt it; whereupon Fairfax, wo 
| in every thing was influenc d by Cromwell, upon 
the ioth of June wrote a letter to the parlia- 
ment, That the militia of the city of London 
might be put into the hands of fuch as were better 
affected to the army. This the parliament quiet- 
ly ſubmitted to, and July 23d repeaPd the ordi- 
nance of the 4th of May. The common-council 
being hereupon aſſembled, reſolv'd to petition 
the parliament againſt it, which they according- 
ly did on the 26th; and preſently after, many 
thouſand citizens, young men and apprentices, 
went in a body and deliver'd another petition, 
ſetting forth, „ That to order the city's militia 
ce was the city's birth- right, belonging to them 
« by charters confirm'd in parliament; for de- 
« fence whereof, they had ventured their lives 
ec as far as the army; and therefore they deſir'd, 
ce that the znilitia might be put again into the 
« ſame hands, in which it was put with the parlia- 
ce ment's and city's conſent, by the ordinance of 
ee the 4th of May.” Upon the reading of this 
petition, the houſe of peers immediately revo- 
= ked the ordinance of the 23d of Ju, and re- 
newed that of the 4th of May, and ſent it 
down to the commons for their conſent; which The par- 
they durſt not refuſe, the apprentices behaving liament 
themſelves ſo inſolently, that they would {ſcarce inſulted. 
let the door of the houſe be ſhut, and ſome of 
them got in amongſt them: And ſome time after, 
when the houſe broke up, the ſpeaker was forc'd 
back into the chair by the violence of the mul- 
titude, who detained him and the members, till 
they obliged them to paſs a vote, That the king 
fhould come forthwith to London; and another, 
That he ſhould be invited to come with honour, 
freedom, and ſafety. And then both houſes ad- 
Journ'd for four days. 5 ; IN 
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1647. IN this interval, ſeveral members, and the 
WY WV ſpeakers of both houſes, being apprehenſive of 
Where- danger from ſuch tumults, repair'd to the army, 
"= gt complaining of the violences upon the parliament. 
members The army could not have deſir d a greater ad- 
fly to the vantage than this gave them, who therefore re- 
army for ceiv d the two ſpeakers with the members, as fo 
_— many angels ſent from heaven for their good, 
ii ſhewed them all imaginable reſpect, profeſſed all 
ſubmiſſion to them, as to the parliament of Eng- 
land, and declared, That they would re-eſtabliſh 
them in their full power, or periſh in the attempt. 
After the four days adjournment, the remainder 
of the parliament met; and both houſes miſſing 
their ſpeakers, choſe them new ones, and paſſed 
the following votes. Firſt, That the king ſhould | 

come to London. Secondly, That the militia of 
London ſhould be authorized to raiſe forces ſor the | 
defence of the city. Thirdly, That power be gi- 
ven to the ſame militia to chuſe a general. Fourth- 
ly, That the eleven members impeached by the army, 

ſhould reſume their ſeats in parliament. | 

IE citizens armed with theſe powers, pro- 
ceed to raiſe forces under the command of Wal- 
ter, Maſſey and Pointz,; but they were very much 
diſcouraged in their proceedings by the news of 
the general rendezvous of the army upon Houn- 
ſlow-heath, where the two ſpeakers appeared with 
their maces, and ſuch members as accompanied 
them, viz. the earls of Northumberland, Salis. 
bury, and Kent, the lord Grey of Werbe, the lord 
Howard, the lord Wharton, the earl of Mul- 
grave, and the lord Say, and fix lords more, with 
the earl of Mancheſter, their ſpeaker 3 and about 
a hundred members of the houſe of commons, 
Which with their ſpeaker, Mr. Lenthal. Beſides, the - 
marches borough of Southwark was generally for the ar- 
to Londen, my, which was now marching towards London, 
F= | 8 9 +4 


Oliver Cromwell. 


to reſtore the members who fled to them, to 1647. 
their places and authorities. Part of the army 


ſeized upon the block-houſe at Graveſend, and 
block'd up the city by water towards the Eaſt, 
and the general with the reſt of the army, to- 

wards the Wet. Upon this, the aldermen and 
common council of the city deſerted their three 
generals, and ſent to Fairfax ſor a pacification; 
which he granted them upon theſe conditions. 
Firſt, That they ſhould deſert the parliament then 
fitting, and the eleven members. Secondly, That 
they ſhould recal their late declaration. Thirdly, 
That they ſhould relinquiſh their preſent militia. 
Fourthly, That they ſhould deliver up to the gene- 
ral all their forts, and the tower of London. 
Fifthly, That they ſhould disband all the forces 
they had lately raiſed, and do all things elſe, which 
= were neceſſary for the publick tranquillity. 


THE next day, Cromwell march'd to West- And re- 


minſler, and placed the guards in the court, inf 


them to 


the hall, and even at the doors of the two houſes: their 
and a little after, general Fairfax conducted the Seats. 


ſeveral members who had fled to the army, to 
their ſeats in parliament; where they annulled 
all the acts and orders, which had paſſed ſince 
the 26th of Jaly, Two days after, the army 
marched, as it were, in triumph thro” the city, 
the general leading the avant-guard, major-gene=- 
ral Skippon the main body, and Cromwell the 
rear-guard ; and all the ſoldiers having laurel- 
branches in their hats. After this pompous 
march, the army was diſtributed into quarters, 
in Kent, Surrey, and Ee; and thus they ſur- 
rounded the city. 0 5 


THe city being ſubdued, and the parliament Factions 


and army ſeemingly reconciled, there now aro 
differences in the army it ſelf The agitators no 
longer inclin'd to an agreement with the king, 
V were 


ſe ariſe in 
the army. 


e LIFE. 


were very much diſturbed at ſome of the great 
. N rs. ho were {till for promoting ſuch an a- 
greement : And many in the army complained 
4 of the intimacy of Sir John Berkley and Mr. Aſb- 
Sen- burnham, with the chief officers of the army, 
wells qeclaring to the council of agitators, that the 
wearing doors of Cromwell and Ireton were open to them, 
* when they were ſhut to thole of the army. Crom- 
— well was very uneaſy at theſe diſcourſes, and in- 
formed the king's party of them, telling Ab. 
burnham and Berkley, © That if he were an ho- 
ce neſt man, he had ſaid enough of the ſincerity 
& of his Intentions; and if he were not, nothing 
was enough; and therefore he conjured them, 
eas they tendered the king's ſervice, not to 
come ſo frequently to his quarters, but to ſend 
< privately to him; the ſuſpicion of him being 
« grown ſo great, that he was afraid to lie in 
e them himielf”. Thus the agitators, who 
were ſuppoſed to be firſt ſet up by Cromwell to 
- oppoſe the parliament's deſign of disbanding, be- 
gan to be very troubleſome to him, and were at 
length fo ſet againſt him, that he was forc'd for | 
his own Safety to make his peace with them, by | 
abandoning the king's intereſt: As we ſhall ſee | 
hereafter. 8 8 

ABOUT three weeks after the army entered 

London, the parliament thought fit to addreſs 
themſelves to the king, in the old propoſitions of 
Neucaſtle, ſome particulars concerning the Scots 

only excepted. His majeſty adviſing with Berk- 

ley and Aſhburuham, and ſome others about him, 

pe upon this matter, twas concluded to be unſafe 
— for him to treat with the parliament, whilſt the 
to rcjet army were the maſters; And ſome ſay, that in- 
the parlia- ſtructions were given by Cromwell and other of- 
ments  ficers, That if the king would aſſent to their pro- 
ont iti- poſals, lower than thoſe of the parliament, the 1 


K 


— 


Oliver Cromwell. 
My would ſettle bim again in his throne; How- 
ever it was, the king thought fit to wave the par- 
liament's propoſitions, or any treaty upon them, 
and defired a perſonal treaty upon the propoſals 


of the army. The officers of the army having 


ſeen his anſwer before it was ſent, ſeem'd to be 
very well pleaſed with it, and promiſed to do all 
they could to procure a perſonal treaty; and ac- 
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cordingly Cromwell and {reton, and many of their 


party in the houſe, preſs'd his majeſty's deſires 
with great earneſtneſs; but, contrary to their ex- 
pectations, they met with a vigorous oppoſition 
from- ſuch as had already conceived a jealouſy of 
their private agreement with the king, and now 
thought themſelves ſare of it; the ſuſpicions of 


them growing ſo ſtrong, that they were look'd upon 


as betrayers of the cauſe, and loſt almoſt all their 


friends in the parliament. The army likewiſe, which The ar- 
lay then about Putney, were no leſs diſſatisfy'd with my preſu- 


their proceedings, of which they receiv'd daily in- 
formation from thoſe that came to them from Lon- 
don; ſo that the agitators began to complain openly 
in council, both of the king and the malignants a- 
bout him, and declar'd, © That ſince the king had 
| © rejected their propoſals, they were no farther en- 
« gaged to him; but that they were now to conſult 
ce their own ſafety, and the publick good, and hav- 


iced a- 
alnſt 
im, 


ce ing the power devolved upon them by the deciſi- 


© on of the ſword, to which both parties had 
ee appeal'd, and being convinc'd that monarchy 
« was inconſiſtent with the good of the nation, 
© they reſolved to uſe their endeavours to re- 
© duce the government of England to the form 


© of a common-wealth ”. They alſo defign'd to 


have ſeiz d Aſoburnham and Berkley, for negotia- 
ting the treaty they ſuppoſed to have been car- 
ried on between the king and Cromwell; and car- 
rying their fury * further, mere reſolved to 9 

5 the 


/ | 


The fury 


eſt of the 


agitators. 
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well s ad- 
vice the 
kin 
makes his 
eſcape 
from 


And goes 
to the 
iſle of 
Wiegbt. 


By Crom- 


the king out of the hands of the two traitors, 
as they called Cromwell and Jreton. Theſe things 
truck a great terror into theſe two leaders, ſo 
that they thought it neceſſary to dra the army 
to a general rendezvous, which they could the 
better bring about, becauſe moſt of the great of- 
ficers were {till well affected to the king, and diſ- 
liked theſe proceedings of the agitators, whoſe Þ 
exorbitant power they hoped: by that means to Þ 
ſuppreſs. But the agitators having notice of the 
intended rendezvous, and gueſſing at the deſign 
of it, us'd their utmoſt endeavours to prevent it, 


and refolved beſore - hand to ſeize on the perſon of | 


777 ß . ˙ 419M 
CROMFELL in the mean time acquainted 
the king with the danger he was in, and aſſuring 
him of his real ſervice, proteſted to him, that it 
was not in his power to undertake for his ſecuri- 
ty in the place where he now reſided. Here- 
upon the king was reſolved to make his eſcape 
from Hampron-Court; and ſome adviſed him to 
ſecure: his perſon by leaving the kingdom: But 
to this he objetted, that the rendezvous being ap- 
pointed for the next week, he was unwilling to 
quit the army till that was over; becauſe, if the 
ſuperior officers prevailed, they would be able to 
make good their engagements: ; if not, they muſt 
apply themſelves to him for their own ſecurity. 
Several other advices were offer'd him; but he 
at laſt reſolved to go to the ifle of MVigbi, being 
very probably, as Lu1low obſerves, recommend- 
ed thither by Cromwell, who, as well as the king, 
had a good opinion of colonel Hammond the go- 
vernour, who was one of the army. Purſuant 
to this Reſolution, the king left Hamption-Court 


in the night, Berkley and 4ſhburnham with ſome 


others accompanying him; and on the 13th of 
November they all went over to the iſle of Her ; 


Oliver Cromwell. 
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being condufted thither by Hammond himſelf, who _ 


the day before came to wait on his majeſty at 
/ Tirchfield.. GR _ 2 


Sn ** —. = 


— —⅛ 


C's is vi: 


; From the king's eſtape from Hampton- 
Court, and departure to the iſle of 
Wight, to the breaking out of the ſecond 


civil war. 


rr HE parliament being inform'd of the 


king's withdrawing himſelf from Hampton- 
Court, was in a terrible conſternation, and im- 
mediately paſs d an ordinance, declaring, « That 
& it ſhould be confiſcation of eſtate, and loſs of 


* life, for any to harbour, or conceal the king's 
| © perſon, without giving information to the par- 


e liament ”. And being now moſtly devoted to 
the army, they cauſed ſome of the moſt noted 


Presbyterians houſes to be ſearched; and ſent poſts 
to all the ports of the kingdom, That they 
{ might be ſhut, and no perſon be permitted to 


« embark, leſt the king in diſguiſe ſhould tranſ- 


ee port himſelf,” And a proclamation was pub- 


liſhed, for the baniſhing all ſuch as had ever born 
arms for the king, from the city, or any place 


1 


within twenty miles of it. But within two days m 


their fears were all remov'd by Cromwell's inform- acquaints 


ing the houſe, © That he had received letters he Oe? 
« from colonel Hammond, of the king's coming Vith it. 


ce to the iſle of Might, and that he remained there 


| © in Carisbrook-Caſfile till the parliament's plea- 
c fare ſhould be known.” He at the ſame time 


aſſur d them, © That colonel Hammond was ſo 
« honeſt a man, and ſo much devoted to their 
A ſeryice, that they need not fear his being cor- 


« rupted 
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The LIFE f œ 
rupted by any body.” And all this relation 


be made, ſays my lord Clarendon, with ſo unuſu- 
al a gaiety, that all men concluded, that his ma- 
jeſty was where Cromwell deſired he ſhould be. 


The riſe. 


of the le- ments of horſe, and ſeven of foot, preſented a 
writing to the general, and afterwards to the par- 


vellers. 


ABOUT this time the agitators of nine regi- 


liament, declaring; 


1. THAT the people being unequally diftri- Þ 
buted by counties, cities and boroughs, for e- | 
lection of, their deputies in parliament, ought 


to be morSindifferently proportioned according 


to the number of Inhabitants. 


2. © THAT this preſent parliament be diſ- 


cc 


2. by the laſt day of September next. 


« THAT the people do of courſe chuſe Þ 
bees a parliament once in every two 


yo 


. repreſentatives is inferior only to theirs 
who chute them, and extends, without the con- 
ſent of any other perſon, to the enacting, al- 
tering, and repealing of laws; to the erecting 
and aboliſhing of offices and courts ; to the ap- 


pointing, removing, and calling to account, 


magiſtrates and officers of all degrees; to the 


making war and peace; to the treating with 


foreign ſtates; and generally to whatſoever is 
not reſerved by thoſe repreſented to them- 
ſelves.” And here they declare, „ That 


impreiſing or conſtraining any to ſerve in the 


war, is againſt den and not allowed to the 


| repreſentatives. | 
« THAT in all laws every wk be bound 


alike; and that tenure, eſtates, charter, de- 
gree, birth, or place, do not confer any ex- 


ception from the ordinary courſe of legal pro- 
e whereunto others are ſubje&ted.” And 


"0 * THAT 


. Wer © 


« THAT the power of this, "and all other 
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Oliver Cromwell. 


« THAT the laws muſt be equal and good; 


* 
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c and not deſtructive to the ſafety and well be-. 


e ing of the people. 


_ < 'THESE they declar'd to be their native 


s rights, which they were reſolv'd to maintain, 
„ and not to depend, for the ſettlement of their 


F « peace and freedom, upon him that intended 


their Bondage [meaning the king] and brought 


e a cruel war upon them. Thus the agitators 


grew ſtill bolder, and were reſolv'd to accompliſh 
their deſigns; and theſe with their adherents 
were now called Levellers, and occafioned great 
diſturbance to the parliament and in the army, 


Jas likewiſe the trial and death of the king. They 
I were call'd Levellers in deriſion only, and becauſe 
they held that no perſon, of whatever rank, 


© ought to be exempted from the ordinary courſe of 


© !:gal proceedings; but as for what is faid of their 
being againſt all degrees of honour or riches, it is 


T utterly falſe. | 

= THE time for the general rendezvous being 
come, they who were of this party, to diſtinguiſh 
themſelves, appear'd every one with a paper in 
his hat, with theſe words written upon it, The 
= rights of England, and the conſent of the people; 
ſignifying thereby, that their deſign was to abo- 
liſh, not only monarchy, but alſo the houſe 
of peers, and to eſtabliſh a pure democracy. 


This was what colonel Rainsborough , one of 


their leaders, aſſiſted by Eyre and Scoz, went 


about ſoliciting from one regiment to ano- 
ther, ſtirring up the foldiers againſt Fairfax, 
Cromwell, and the other general officers. But 


- 


They are 


Cromwell was reſolved to endeavour the ſuppreſ- ſuppreſß d 
ſion of this licence: For which purpoſe, being b m: 


LY 


accompany'd with divers officers, he with a won- 


derful briskneſs and Vivacity, rode up to one of 


the regiments, which wore the diſtinguiſhing 
= — Won marks, 
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marks, and commanded them to take them out 
of their hats; which they refuſing to do, he 
caus'd ſeveral of them to be ſeiz'd, and knock'd 


two or three of them in the head with his own 


The par- 


liament 


offer a 


treat y 


with the 
king, on 
condition 
he would 
Arſt paſs 


four acts. 


hand ; and then the others hearts failing they ſub- 
mitted to him. He order'd one of thoſe whom 
he had ſeiz d to be ſhot dead upon the place, 
and deliver'd the reſt into the hands of the mar- 
ſhal, and having diſpers'd the army to their 
quarters, wrote an account of his proceedings to 


the parliament ; who being very deſirous to have 


this ſpirit quell'd in the army, return'd him the 
thanks of the houſe. . | 
THE levellers being thus ſubdu'd, and the par- 
liament and army being now pretty much of a 
temper, 'twas agreed, that a perſonal treaty 
ſhould be offer'd to his majeſty, on condition, 
that as a pledge of his future ſincerity, he would 
forthwith grant his royal aſſent to four prelimi- 
nary bills. The fr of which was for inveſting 
the militia in the two houſes : The /econd, for 
revoking all proclamations and declarations a- 
gainſt the parliament: The 7hird, for making 
void all ſuch titles of honour, as had been con- 
ferred by his majeſty, ſince his leaving the parlia- 
ment; and that for the future, none ſhould be 


granted to any perſon without conſent of the 


parliament : And the fourth, that the houſes 
thould have power to adjourn themſelves as they 
ſhould think fit. The Scotch being not included 
in this treaty , their commiſſioners ſent a large 
declaration in very high language to the two 
houſes at Weſtminſter, proteſting againſt the ſend- 
ing of the four bills, and preſſing for a perſonal 
treaty. with the king at London, upon ſuch pro- 


poſitions as ſhould be agreed on by the advice and 


conſent of the two kingdoms. But the parlia- 
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Oliver Cromwell. 4 


they order'd the printer of the Scorch declarati- 
on to be committed, and then ſent them back an 
anſwer full of reproof and contempt. 


BEFORE we ſee what reception the four bills 


met with from his majeſty, let us obſerve how 
matters paſs'd in the army ſince the late rendez- 
vous. Ludlow, as great an enemy to Cromwell as 
to the king, gives us the cleareſt account of the 


ſudden turn of affairs there, which was to the 


great damage, and even the ruin of the king's 
intereſt ; whom therefore I ſhall follow upon this 
occaſion. 
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HE informs us, that colonel Hammond and A large 
Mr. Aſoburnham had frequent conferences with cen 


the king, who had made ſuch promiſes to Ham- 


of Crom- 


avell's re- 


mond, that he expreſs'd his earneſt deſire, that conciliati- 


themſelves of the agitators, whoſe authority, he 


the army might reſume their power, and rid on with 
the Zevel- 


lers, and 


fad, he never lik'd. To this end he fent one , 
quit- 
Mr. Traughton his chaplain, to the army, to ad- ring the 
viſe them to make uſe of their late ſucceſs a- king's In- 
gainſt the agitators; and ſoon after he earneſtly tereſt. 


preſs'd the king to "ſend ſome of thoſe who at- 
tended on him, to the army, with letters of com- 
pliment to Fairfax, and others of greater confi- 
dence to. Cromwell and Ireton. He alſo wrote to 
them himſelf, © Conjuring them by their en- 
« gagements, their honour and conſcience, to 
ce come to a ſpeedy agreement with the king, and 
ce not to expoſe themſelves to the fantaſtick gid- 


4 ce dineſs of the agitators. Sir 7ohn Berkley 
was appointed by the king, in purſuance of Ham- 


mond's advice, to go over to the army; who 
taking with him Mr. Henry Berkley his couſin, 
went over from the iſland with a paſs from the 


Fgovernour of Cowes. Being on his way towards 
the army, he met Mr. Traughton on his return 
between Bag ſbot and Nindſor, who inform'd him, 
5 F 2 


That 
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1647. That he had no good news to carry back to his ma- 
I zeſty, the army having enter'd into new reſolutions 
concerning his perſon. He had not gone much far- 

ther, before he was met by cornet Joyce, who 

told him, „“ That he was aſtoniffi'd at his de- 

& ſign of going to the army, for that it had been 

ce debated amongſt the agitators, whether, in juſ- 

cc tification of themſelves, the king ſhould be 

c brought to a trial; ” of which opinion he de- 
clared himſelf to be. Sir 70%n however reſolv'd 

to go to the army, and being arriv'd at Mindſor, 

went to the general's quarters, where the offi- 

cers of the army were aſſembled. Being adnnt- 

ted, he deliver'd his letters to the general, who 
receiving them, order'd him to withdraw. Hav- 

ing waited about half an hour, he was call'd in, 
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told him, That they were the parliament's army, 


the king's letters to their conſideration. Sir John 
then look'd upon Cromwell, Ireton, and the reſt 
of his acquaintance; but they ſaluted him very 
coldly, and ſhewing him colonel Hammond s let- 
ter to them, ſmil'd with diſdain upon it. 
FINDING himſelf thus diſappointed, Berkley 
went to his lodging; where having ſtaid two 
Hours without any company, he at laſt order'd 
his ſervant to go out, and ſee if he could find 
any of his acquaintance. 'The ſervant going out, 


him tell his maſter, that he would meet him in 
ſuch a place at midnight. They being accord- 
by ingly met, the officer acquainted Berkley in ge- 
neral, that he had no good news to tell him; and 
then proceeding to particulars, faid, © You know, 
* that I and my friends engag'd ourſelves to you; 
« that we were zealous for an agreement, _ 
| | MM „ 


when the general, with ſome ſeverity in his looks, 


and therefore could ſay nothing to the king's moti- 
on about peace, but muſt refer thoſe matters, and 
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met with one who was a general officer, who bid 
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Oliver Cromwell. — 


ce the reſt were not ſo, we were abus d: That 1647. 
ec ſince the tumults in the army, we did mi- 
cc truſt Cromwell and IJreton; whereof I inform- 
& ed you. I come now to tell you, that we miſ- 
ce truſt neither, and that we are reſolved, not- 
ce withſtanding our engagement, to deſtroy the 
„ king and his poſterity; to which purpoſe /re- 
« tou has made two propoſitions this afternoon ; 
ce one, that you ſhould be ſent priſoner to Lon- 
« don; the other, that none ſhould ſpeak with 
ce you upon pain of death; ; and I do now hazard 
« my life by doing it. The way delign'd to 
< ruin his majeſty, is to ſend eight hundred of 
ce the molt diſaffected in the army to ſecure 
his perſon, and then to bring him to a trial, 
and I dare think no farther. This will be done 
« in ten days; and therefore if the king can 
cc eſcape, let him do it as he loves his life“. 
| Sik John being exceedingly troubled at this 
relation, ask'd his friend the reaſon of this change, 
ſeeing the king had done all things in compliance R 
with the army, and the officers were become ſupe- 
rior fince the laſt Rendezvous. Whereupon he 
gave him this account: * That though one of 
« the mutineers was ſhot to death, eleven more 
“ 1mprifon'd, and the reſt in appearance over- 5 
ce awed, yet they were ſo far from being ſo in | 
18 reality, that two thirds of the army had been 
« ſince with Cromwell and Ireton, to let them 
c know, that though they were ſure to periſh in 
ce the enterprize, they would leave nothing un- 
ce attempted to bring the whole army to their 
« ſenſe; and if all fail'd, they would make a di- 
« viſion in the army, and unite with any who 
cc would aſſiſt them in the deſtruction of their 
ce oppoſers. That Cromwell and Ireton reaſon d 
ce thus with themſelves, If the army divide, the 
* greateſt part will join with the Press GR, 
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1647. and will moſt probably prevail to our ruin; or 
WV EE we ſhall be obligd in ſuch a manner to apply 
e gur ſelves to the king, as rather to beg than offer 
& any aſſiſtance; which if the king ſhall give, and 
cc be ſo fortunate as to prevail; if he ſhall then 
ce pardon us, it will be all we can expeft, and more 
« than we can aſſure our ſelves f. And there- 
cc upon concluded, That if they could not bring 
& the army to their ſenſe, it was beſt to comply 
F with them, a diviſion being utterly deſtructive to 
* both.” In purſuance therefore of this reſolu- 
tion, lieutenant-general Cromwell employ'd all his 
thoughts and endeavours to make his peace with 
the party that was moſt ſet againſt the king ; 
pretending, as he knew well enough how to do 
on ſuch occaſions, That the glory of this world had 
fo dazled his eyes, that he could not diſcern clearly 
the great works that the lord was doing. He alſo 
ſent comfortable meſſages to the priſoners he had 
ſeiz d at the late rendezvous, aſſuring them, that 
nothing ſhould be done to their prejudice ; and 
by theſe and the like arts, he perfected his re- 
conciliation with the levelling party. 
Stix John Berkley returning to his lodging, diſ- 
patch'd his couſin to the iſle of Wight with two 
letters; one to colonel Hammond, giving a gene- 
ral account, and doubtful Judgment of affairs in 
the army ; another in cypher, with a particular 
relation of the conference he had with the fore- 
mentioned general officer, and a moſt earneſt ſup- 
plication to his majeſty, to think of nothing but 
his immediate eſcape. The next morning he 
ſent colonel Cook to Cromwell, to acquaint him 
that he had letters and inſtructions to him from 
the king: But Cromwell returned him anſwer by 
the meſſenger, That he durſt not ſee him, it being 
very dangerous to them both; aſſuring him, that 
be would ſerve the king as long as he could do - 
iy rg ans 
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Oliver Cromwell. 
Ss without his own ruin; but defir'd, that it might 1 
not be expefted, that he ſhould periſh for bis 

ake. OE | 
7 / Tus we have ſeen the motives, that prevail- 
ed on this famous general to abandon the king's 
& intereſt. And much the ſame account is given 
by Salmonet, who will not at all be ſuſpected of 
being partial to Cromwell. So that if he hitherto 
adted ſincerely in his deſign to ſerve the king, as 
is moſt probable, they who charge him with hav- 
ing contrived his ruin from the beginning of the 
civil wars, aſcribe to him more retin'd and more 
Z ambitious views than he really had. He was in- 
ZZ deed ambitious + and was as good as any 
at the art of diſſimulation: But certainly nothing 
2 hinders, but a diſſembler may ſometimes be in 
2 carneſt; and his ambition might be gratify'd by 
the private treaty, that was ſuppoſed to be car- 
2 ried on between him and the King, by ſtipulating 
7 ſuch honours and. advancements for himſelf and 
family, as ſuch a ſervice (viz. reſtocing the king 
to his throne) might reaſonably lay claim to. 


* 


AND here I cannot omit another account, that Story of- 


is given by ſome of Cromævell's falling off from * 
the king, and deſerting his intereſt. They tell 

us, that there was a report, that Cromwell made 
2 private article with the king, That if his ma- 
2 7eſty clos'd with the army's propoſals, he ſhould be 
made earl of Eſſex, knight of the garter, and firſt 
= captain of the horſe- guards; and Ireton was to be 
made lieutenant of Ireland. Other honours and 


employments were likewiſe ſtipulated for Grom- 
= well's family and friends. But the king was ſo 
= uxorious, that he would do nothing without the 
advice of his queen, who not liking the propo- 
fal, he ſent her a letter to acquaint her, That 
= though he gſſented to the army's propoſals, yet if 
by fo doing he could . peace, it would be 
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1647. eafier then to take off Cromwell, ban now' be was 


the head that govern'd the army. | Cromwell, who 
had his ſpies upon every motion -of the king, in- 
tercepted this letter, and thereupon refoly'd ne- 
ver to truſt the king more. This indeed is ſaid 
to have happen'd before the king left Hampton. 
Court For upon this they tell us, that Cromwell 


| fearing he could not manage his deſigns, if the 


king were ſo near the parliament and city as Hamp- 
ton- Court, gave him private information, that he 


was in no ſafety there, by reaſon of the hatred 


which the agitators bore him; and that he would 
be more ſecure in the iſle of Might. Hereupon 
the king, whilſt the parliament and Scorch com- 
miſſioners were debating his anſwer to their pro- 
poſitions, made his eſcape from Hampton- Court; 
as before related. . 5 
W can ſay nothing to the truth of this ſtory, 
but leave it to the reader to judge of it as he 
thinks fit. Only thus much we may obſerve, 
that F. Orleans ſays, Twas believ'd in France, 
that the king had deceiv d Cromwell; though he 


makes this to be purely the effect of Cromwel!'s 


artifice. And the lord Clarendon ſpeaks of Crom- 
well's complaining that the king could not be truſt- 
ed, though he makes his whole carriage towards 


his majeſty to be nothing but hypocriſy and diſ- 


ſimulation, in order to bring about his own de- 


burnham and Berkley, ſays he, receiv'd many ad- 
vertiſements (which was a little before the king's 
eſcape) from ſome officers with whom they had 


moſt convers'd, and who would have been glad | 


that the king might have been reſtor'd by the 
army, for the preferments, which they expected 
might fall to their ſhare, « That Cromwell and 
* Lreton reſolv'd never to truſt the king, or do 


by =y thing towards his reſtoration. ? And # | £ 
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lord Broghill, of a diſcourſe that paſſed between 


Oliver Cromwell. | 
little after, he ſays, That Cromwell himſelf ex- 
poſtulated with Mr. Aſoburnbam, and complain'd, 


„ That the king could not be. truſted, and that 


“ he had no affection or confidence in the army, 
« but was jealous of them, and of all the officers ; 
“ that he had intrigues in the parliament, and 


cc treaties with the Presbyterians of the city, to 


&« raiſe new troubles ; that he had a treaty con- 
ce cluded with the Scolch commiſſioners to engage 


« the nation again in blood: And therefore he 


e would not be anſwerable, if any thing fell out 


| © amiſs, and contrary to expeQation.” 


AGREEABLE enough to this account is the re- A remar- 


lation given by the author of the memoirs of the 


kable diſ- 
courſe be- 
tween 


the ſaid lord and Cromwell, whilſt he was in 1re- him and 
land, in 1650. He informs us, that the lord lord 
Broghill being in diſcourſe with Cromwell and Ire- Fregbil. 


ton, fell upon the ſubject of the king's death: 
Cromwell ſaid, If he | the king] had followed his own 


mind, and had had truſiy ſervants about him, he 
had fool'd them all: Adding, We had once an 
inclination to have come to terms with him, but 
ſomething that happen d drew us off from it. The 
lord Broghill ſeeing they were both in a good 
humour, ask'd them, Nh, if they were inclin'd 
to cloſe with him, they had not done it ? Upon 
which Cromwell frankly told him, The reaſon of 


our inclination to come to terms with him, Was, 


we found the Scots and Presbyterians began to be 
more powerful than we, and were ſtrenuouſly endea- 


vouring to ſirike up an agreement with the king, 


and leave us in the lurch; wherefore we thought to 
prevent them by offering more reaſonable conditions - 


| But while we were buſied with theſe thoughts, there 


came à letter to. us from one of our ſpies, who was 
of the king's bed-chamber, acquainting us, that our 
final doom was decreed that day: What it was he 
WE 5 could 


= The LIFE of 

1647. could not tell, but a letter was gone to the queen wii 
be contents of it, which letter was ſow'd up in ih 
. Skirt of a ſaddle, and the bearer of it would con: 
With the ſaddle upon his head about ten a clock ti 
following night to the Blue-Boar-Inn in Holbourn, 
where he was to take horſe for Dover. The meſ- 
ſenger knew nothing of the letter in the ſaddle, but 
ſome one in Dover did. We were then at Wind- 
ſor; and immediately upon the receipt of the letter 
| from our ſpy, Ireton and 1 reſolved to take a tru. 
ty fellow with us, and in troopers habits to go vu 
the inn; which accordingly we did and ſet our man 
at the gate of the inn to watch. The gate ua 
fhut, but the wicket open, and our man ſtaid to giv 
us notice when any ons came with a ſaddle upon hi 
bead. Ireton and I ſat in a box near the wicket, 
and call'd for a can of beer, and then another, drin- 
ing in that diſguiſe till ten a clock, when our centi. 
nel gave us notice that the man with the ſaddle wa. 
come; upon which wwe immediately roſe 3 and when 
the man was leading out his horſe ſaddled, we came 
ap to him with our ſwords drawn, and told hin 
ave were to ſearch all who went in and out there; 
but as he loo d like an honeſt fellow, we would on- 
ly ſearch his ſaddle which we did, and found the 
letter we look'd for; and opening it, read the con-. 
tents, in which the king acquainted the queen, he 
was now courted by both the factions, the Scots 
Presbyterians and the army; that which of them 
pid faireſt for him ſhou'd have him; that he 
thought he ſhou'd cloſe ſooner with the Scots 
than the other. Upon which we ſpeeded to Wind- 
ſor, and finding we were not likely to have any to- 
lerable terms from the king, we immediately reſolv'd 

fo ruin him. ev ar 
Fo a concluſion, I ſhall ſer down what Dr. 
Felwood, in his memoirs, ſays, concerning this 
matter. © As every thing, ſays he, did contribute 
| - | „ 


Oliver Cromwell. 75 
iS to the fall of king Charles I. fo did every thing 1647. 
contribute to to the riſe of Cromwell And as - 
BS there was no deſign at firſt againſt the kings 


life, ſo it's probable that Cromwell had no 
nm, F# thoughts, for a long time, of ever arriving at 
„what he afterwards was. It is known, he was 
1 once in treaty with the king, after the army 
4. had carried his majeſty away from Holmby-houſe, 
r to have reſtor'd him to the throne ; which pro- 
A bably he would have done, if the ſecret had not 


been like to take vent, by the indiſcretion of ſome 

about the king; which puſh'd Cromwell on to 
prevent his own, by the ruin of the king.“ 

e HOWEVER it was (for theſe things muſt {till Meeting 
emain under ſome confuſion) it is certain, as the of * 
Jord Clarendon obſerves, that a few days after the RE 
king's departure from Hampton-Court, and after have the 
it was known he was in the iſle of Wight, there king 
as a meeting of the general officers of the ar- Page 
ny at Pindſor (very probably the ſame which 2s 
Ludlow mentions, into which Sir 70% Berkley 
pas admitted) where Cromwell and Jreton were 


preſent, to conſider what ſhould now be done with 


the king: And *twas reſolv'd, That be ſpould be 
[proſecuted for his life as à criminal perſon. This 


the parliament had not the leaſt notice or ſuſpi- 


5 


our bills 


mai | : ſented 
majeſty; and the next day the Scotch commiſſio- 6 


ners waited on the king, and entered their pro- 
teſtation to this purpoſe, © That they had endea- 
voured all ways and means with the parliament 
of England, for furthering a happy peace; but 
© having ſeen the propoſitions and bills brought 

| br 5 
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1647. ce to his majeſty, which they apprehended pre- 
n ce judicial to religion, the crown, and the union 


cc between the two kingdoms; they therefore, in 


ce the name of the kingdom of Scotland, declar- 
« ed their difſent.” | The king having no mind 
to paſs the four bills, and gueſſing what might 
thence enſue, began to think of making his eſcape. 
And general Fairfax ſent a letter to the houſe of 
commons to acquaint them, that there had been 
ſome meeting in the iſle of Wight, with an inten- 
tion to reſcue the king; for which reaſon he had 
ſent orders to the governor, to liave a ſtrict guard 
upon his majeſty's perſon. Whereupon the par- 
liament agreed, that his excellency be required to 
take ſpecial care, for ſecuring the king's perſon in 
the caftle of Carisbr oo, and that Hammond ſhould 
obey his further orders and directichs. 

He refuſes THE commiſſioners of the parliament were by 

to paſs this time come back with the king's anſwer, 

them." which imported, That he had refusd to paſs the 


bills, er to make a compoſure in that way; but had 


barely offer'd a perſonal treaty. Upon this there 
followed a long debate in the houſe, and many 

ſevere and bitter ſpeeches were made againſt the 
cromwell's king. Among the reſt, Cromwell declar'd, © That 
Speech E. c' the king was a man of great parts and great 
=> im © © underſtanding ; but withal ſo great a diſſem- 
u. © pler, and fo falſe a man, that he was not to be 
c truſted. And thereupon he rehears'd ſeveral 
particulars whilſt he was in the army: Wat zhe 

king wiſh'd ſuch and ſuch things might be done ; 

which being done to gratify him, he was diſpleaſed, 

and complained of it : That whilf he profeſſed with 

all folemnity, that he refer'd himſelf wholly to the 
parliament, and depended only on their wiſdom and 
counſel, for ſettling and compoſing the diſtrafions of 

the kingdom, he at the ſame time had ſecret trea- 

ties with the Scotch commilſi roners, how be might 

embroi 
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embroil 'he nation in a new war, and * the 


77 


1647. 


parliament Concluding, That they might trou LYW 


« ble themſelves no further with ſending meſſages 


« or farther propoſitions: to the king, but that 


« they might enter upon thoſe. counſels, which 
« were neceſſary towards the ſettlement of the 
“ kingdom, without having further recourſe to 
© him.” Thoſe of his party ſeconded this mo- 
tion with new reproaches upon the perſon of the 


king; and after ſeveral days ſpent in paſſionate 


debates. on this matter, the houſe of commons 


voted, Firſt, © That they will make no further Votes of 


applications or addreſſes to the king. Secondly, 
hat no addreſſes or applications be made to: 


no more 


ddreſles 
* 


ce Re king by any perſon whatſoever, without =—hag 


« leave from the parliament. Thirdly, That they 


© will receive no more meſſages from the king; 


ct and that no perſon do preſume to bring any 
«© meſſage from him to the parliament, or any 
© other perſon. Fourthly, That the perſon or 
« perſons who ſhall make breach of thele orders, 


ce {hall incur the penalty of high-treaſon.” And 


to theſe votes the lords ſoon after agreed. 


SOME give a larger account of the ſpeeches of A further 


Cromwell and Ireton in this grand debate. They 
lay, that Jreton was the firſt that ſpake with 


account 
of the 
ſpeeches 


warmth, and that Cromwell ſeconded him; and of crom- 
that from the king's refuſing to ſign the four acts, well and 
they infer' d,“ That he had ſufficiently declared Veton. 


„ himſelf for arbitrary government: and al- 
ledged, That he was no longer the protector, 
“ but the tyrant of his people; and conſequently, 
« that they were no longer his ſubjects; and that 
* they ought to govern without him; that their 


© Jong patience had avail'd nothing; and that it 
ce was expected from their zeal to their country, 


ce that they ſhould take ſuch reſolutions, as were 


© worthy of an aſſembly with whom the nation 
« had 


1647. 


The LIFE of 
ce had intruſted their ſafety.” They add, that 
as theſe two perſons were not only members of 


the houſe, but alſo chiefs in the army; after they 


had firſt ſpoken under the former character, they 
ſpake again in the other, to this effect: That zhey 
were well perſuaded of the parliament's good inten- 
tions, and were aſſured, that without ſuffering them- 


ſelves to be amuſed any longer, they would defend 


the nation by their own proper authority, and by the 


courage of thoſe valiant men, that were enrolFd un- 


der their banners, who by their mouths gave then 
aſſurances of their fidelity, which nothing could ſhake, 
But have a care, ſaid they, that you do not give 
the army, whs ſacrifice themſelves for the liberty of 
the nation, any grounds to ſuſpect you of betraying 


them; and don't oblige them to look for their own 


ſafety, and that of the nation, in their own firength, 
which they defire to owe to nothing, but to the ſtea- 
dineſs and vigour of your reſolutions. This was a 
bold ſpeech, if true; and *tis farther ſaid, that 
Cromwell, at the conclufion of it, clapt his hand 
upon his ſword. 5 
THvus the parliament and army was united a- 
gainſt the king; and now colonel Rainsborough, 
one of the chief of the Levellers, was appointed 
admiral of the fleet; and two or three members 
of the houſe of commons of that party were ſent 
down to the head - quarters at Windſor, with or- 
ders, to diſcharge from cuſtody captain Reynolds, 
and ſome others, who had been impriſoned by the 


_ officers of the army, for endeavouring to effect 


1648. 
Diſcon- 
tents and 
tumults 
of the 
people. 


that which they themſelves were now doing; and 
to exhort the officers to uſè their utmoſt endea- 
vours towards a ſpeedy ſettlement. 

Bur notwithſtanding this conjunction of the 
parliament and army, they could not enjoy their 
power and authority without great diſturbance and 
oppoſition. The votes of non- addreſſes had ex- 

fn. 00_ 
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ceedingly enrag'd the Presbyterians as well as the 1648. 
royal party; and the people in general began to. 


be very uneaſy and diſcontented. Taxes and im- 
poſitions were continually increaſed, and became 
almoſt an inſupportable burden to the nation, and 
yet there was no likelihood of coming to a ſettle- 
ment for the eaſe of theſe grievances ; and moſt 
believed there would never be any till the king 
was reſtor d. Upon this, the people in many parts 
of the kingdom began to exert themſelves in the 


behalf of their ſovereign, "_ however cloſely 


confin'd in the iſle. of Wight, ſtil 
dence in England, and had intelligence from thence. 
Several petitions were brought to the parliament 


held a correſpon- 


by great numbers of people, in a tumultuous 


manner, for a perſonal treaty with the king; of 
which the chief were thoſe of Surry, Efjex and 


Kent: And in many places, the people began to 


think of taking up arms for compaſling theſe de- 
figns. Beſides, the Scots, purſuant to their trea- 
ty with the king, were making all poſſible prepa- 
rations for raiſing an army; wherein the Presby- 


terians and Cavaliers join'd, tho' with different 


views; and the Presbyterians in England, diſcours'd 
freely of great hopes from the other kingdom. 


Thus the dark clouds began to gather apace, and 


in a ſhort time a ſecond civil war infeſted the whole 
nation. 


IN the mean time, as Ludlow tells us, lieute- CromwelP's 


nant-general Cromwell procur'd a meeting of ſe- e 
men 


thereup- 


veral leading men of the Presbyterian and [nde- 
pendent parties, both members of parliament and 
miniſters, at a dinner in Weſtminſter, in order to 
promote a reconciliation between the two inte- 
reſts: But he found it a work too hard for him 
to heal the differences and animoſities of theſe 
two prevailing parties, one of which would en- 
dure no ſuperior, the other no equal; ſo that this 
meeting came to nothing. No- 


On. 


1648. | 


He con- 
trives a 
confe- 
rence be- 


tween the 


grandees 
and com- 
mon 


wealth's- 


men, 
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ANOTHER eonference was by his contrivance 


| Pere in King: ſireet, between thoſe calPd the gran- 


dees of the houſe and army, and the common- 


wealth's-men; in which the grandees, of whom 


Cromwell was the head, deliver'd themſelves with 
ſome uncertainty, and would not declare their o- 
pinions either for a monarchical, ariſtocratical or 
democratical government, maintaining that any of 


them might be good in themſelves or for the na- 


tion, according as providence ſhould direct: Whilſt 
the commonwealth's-men would have it, that mo- 
narchy was neither good in itſelf, nor for the na- 


tion, and us d ſeveral arguments to confirm their 


opinion, recommending at the ſame time the eſta- 
bliſhment of an equal commomwealth;; notwith- 


ſtanding which the lieutenant. general profeſs d 


himſelf for the preſent to:be unreſolv d; and the 
next day. paſſing by: Ludlow in the houſe, he told 


is him, That he vas indeed convincd of the defirea- 


He courts 


the com- 
mon- 


_ wealth 


party. 


bleneſs of what was Propes d * not of ws feaſt 
bleneſs of it. | 

CRO MH ELL, 8 in bels times of 
difficulty and danger, thought fit to court the 
common wealth party, and to that end invited 
ſome of them to confer with him at his chamber. 
The next time he came to the houſe of commons, 
he inform'd Ludlow of it, who freely told him, 
That he knew how to cajule and give them good 
words, when he had oocaſion to make uſe of them. 
Whereupon with ſome paſſion he ſaid, They were 
a proud ſort of people and only confi zderable in their 
0Wn conceits. At another time he complained to 
Ludiow, as they were walking in the Palace-yard, 
of the unhappineſs of his condition, baving mad? 


the grealeſi part of the nation his enemies, by ad- 


hering to a juſt cauſe : But his greateſt trouble he 
ſaid was, That many who were engag'd in the ſame 


ye with him had-entertain'd a Jealouſy and ſuf 
8 | Dicion 
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picion of bim; which he affirm'd to be a great 4 1648. 
couragement 70 him. This thews, that notwith- FYW 
ſtanding; his late reconciliation with thoſe call'd | 
Levellers, they ſtill ſuſpected he was not true to 
their cauſe; and yet, that he found himſelf under 
a neceſſiry of. keeping as fair with them as pol ; 
„„ 
TuMULTSs and infrretioas' ill increafing, and 
all things leeming to threaten a new war, Crom 
well though: it likewiſe neceſſary to preſerve a 
good underſtanding between the parliament and 
army. He therefore got the general to write to 
the houſe. of lords, to aſſure them of the army's 
ſubmiſſion, and that they would ac nothing but 
in concert with the two houſes, and by their or- 
der. Being likewile afraid of the city, he pro- 
pos'd in the houſe of commons to unite the inte- 
reſts of the parliament, the city, and the army, 
an to make them (as he ſaid) invincible, by ma- 

king them inſeparable. So a treaty was ſet on He endea- 
foot, in which indeed the army was not mention- won 1 
ed, only that the two regiments that had come —_— "x 
into the city upon ſome diſturbance there, ſhould parlia- 
be withdrawn; but the treaty only mentioned the — ar- 
two houſes, and the city: And this conjunction my, an 
was ſufficient for Cromwell at preſent ; for he there- ey: 
by prevented the union, which the city was upon 
the point of concluding with the Scorch royaliſts; 
and beſides, the power which tlie army had in 
che houſe, was at this time ſufficient to ſecure the 
city to them. But let us now ſee, how the ſe- 
cond civil war was manag'd, and the great ſhare 
| of fuccels our licutenant-general had therein; 


a. At nd _— — 
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The ſecond civil war, and Cromwell“ ac- 
5 tions in it. 

HE firſt that actually took up arms, were 

the Welſh; and this they did under the con- 


duct of major-general Laughorn, colonel Poyer and 
_ colonel Powe], who had all three been formerly 


very zealous in acting on the parliament's fide: | 
but being now to be disbanded by order of the 


council of war, they refus'd to obey ; and the 
better to ſecure themſelves, declar'd for the king, 
and acted by commiſſion and powers from the 
prince of Wales. Major- general Stradling, and 
other royaliſts, joining with Laughorn, he ſoon had 
the appearance of a conſiderable army, which ve- 
ry ſhortly enabled him to poſſeſs himſelf of the 
town and caſtles of Pembroke and Tenhy; at which 
time Chepſtow Caſtle was likewiſe ſurpriz'd by Sir 
Nicholas Kemiſh. The preparations in Kent for 
a war were not leſs formidable; for great numbers 
in that county rendezvouſing near Rocheſter, they 
choſe Goring carl of Norwich, who was then with 
them, for their general ; and they ſoon receiv'd a 


| conſiderable addition to their ſtrength, by great 


numbers of apprentices and reform'd officers and 
ſoldiers daily flocking from London to their quar- 


ters; which fo frightned the two houſes, that they 


preſently reftor'd to the city their militia ; and 
Sippon being re- admitted to the command of their 
forces, they interrupted the communication with 


Rent, by placing guards upon the paſſages of the 


river. The increaſe of the Kentiſh forces ſo ani- 


mated the ſeamen, that a conſiderable part offf r 


the navy, with captain Batten, ſometime vice-ad- 


miral to the earl of J/arwick, revolted from the] 1 


Parliament, and put themſelves under the power 


ier che 


of prince Charles. But the fierceſt ſtorm was 16 48. 
threatned from the preparations in the North, 
where Sir Marmaduke Langdale, and others of 
the king's party, having ſurpriz d the ſtrong town 
of Berwick, and Sir Philip Muſgrave, and Sir 
Thomas. Glemham, that of Carliſle, had rais'd a 

conſiderable body to join with the Scots, who 

uuvere ndw about to enter England with a powerful 

army. Befides this, the carl of Holland, with 

: the duke of Buckingham, the lord Francis his bro- 

ther, the earl of Peterborough and ſome other 

; perſons of quality, having form'd a party of a- 

\ © bout five hundred horſe with ſome foot, for his 

majeſty's ſervice, appear'd with them near King- 

1 for, and declar'd againſt the parliament. Seve- 

d ral caſtles were ſeiz d and declared for the king; 

- and among the reſt Pomfret was artfully furpriz'd 

e by major Morrice And there was ſcarce a county 

hin England, where there was not ſome aflociation 

ir forming to appear in arms for the king, 

x | THESE vigorous preparations for a war became Proceed- 

rs very formidable to thoſe at Meſiminſter; who ings 4 

y | bereupon appointed a committee of ſafety for the 1 

h commonwealth, which daily fat at Derby houſe, thereup- 

a and conſiſted of- twenty perſons, viz. ſeven lords, on. 

at and thirteen of the houſe of commons, of whom 

ad lieutenant-general Cromwell was one. This com- 

ir- mittee had power given them to ſuppreſs all tu- 

ey mults and inſurrections, and for that end to raiſe 

nd forces as they ſaw occaſion. And then for the 

eit more ſpeedy ſuppreſſion of the ſeveral infurrefti- 

ich ons, the army was divided, and ſmall parties ſent 

-heſfl to thoſe places where the royaliſts were weakeſt. 

i Fairfax, Lambert, and Cromwell commanded the 

reſt, every one marching a ſeveral way; Fairfax 

into Kent, Lambert into the north, and Cromwell 

into Wales, who was afterwards to march into 

the north and join Lambert. 
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quell'd. 
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THE earl of Holland and duke of Buckinghant 
were ſoon defeated by a party of horſe and foot 
that was ſent after them, under the command of 
Sir Michael Liveſey. The earl was taken priſo- 
ner; the duke, after loſing his brother, the lord 
Francis, narrowly eſcap'd, and went over to 
France. The earl of Warwick, with the fleet 
equipped for him by the parliament, fell down 
the river towards prince Charles,' who with the 
revolted ſhips had blocked up the mouth of the 
Thames, where he lay ſome time in expectation, 
preſuming that the earl would not fight him, and 
might perhaps come over to him : But perceiving, 


by the manner of his approach, that he was miſ- 


taken in that particular, he thought fit to make 


all the ſail he could for the coaſt of Holland. 


The caſtles of Deal and Sandwich were reduced 
by colonel Rich; and many of the revolted ſhips 
not finding things according to their expeCtation, 
returned to the obedience of the parliament. In 
the mean time general Fairfax routed the Kenrz:/h 
royaliſts at Maidſtone, and drove the lord Goring 
with his men into Eher; where, tho' join'd by 
the lord Capel, Sir Charles Lucas, Sir George Liſle, 


and others, Fairfax forc'd them to ſhut themſelves 
up 1n Colchefter, where he beſieg' d them, and 


Cromevell 
being ſent 
into Vale. 


lay before the place a long time; but having 
compell'd them at laſt to ſurrender upon ſuch 
conditions as he would allow them, Sir Charles 
Lucas and Sir George Liſle were ſhot to death by 
ſentence of the council of war, and the lords Go- 
ring and Capel, were ſent priſoflers to Windſor- 
caſtle. But paſſing by theſe things, as not ſo im- 
mediately concerning our preſent deſign, let us 
ſee what ſhare of glory lieutenant-general Crom- 

well acquir'd by his ſucceſſes in this war. 
His buſineſs, as before hinted, was to reduce 
the king's party in Wales. In order to effect * 
5 a 5 6 


Oliver Cromwell. 
he ſent colonel Horton thither before him, with 


+ + I} 


ce thouſand horſe, foot, and dragoons, 


be ſpared from the army. Being within three or 
four days march of the colonel, he received in- 
formation, that Laughorn with an army of near 
eight thouſand, had engag'd him at St. Fagon's in 
Glamorganſhire z that upon the firſt charge his 
forces gave ground; but afterwards reflecting on the 
danger. they were in, the country being full of 
enemies, they charged the van of the royaliſts, 


where the beſt of Laughornu's men were, with ſuch Who de- 
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about oF bo Pte 

0 a 1 iſpatches 

he him Slowing with as many forces as could — be · 
r fore him, 


fury and reſolution, that they oblig'd them to feats 


give way; Which thoſe in the rear, being moſtly 
new-rais'd men, perceiving, they began to ſhaft 
for themſelves: Upon which Horton's men proſe- 
cuted their advantage with ſo much vigour and 
ſucceſs, that the whole body of their enemies was 
ſoon routed, fifteen hundred ſlain, and near three 
thouſand taken priſoners. 


UPoN this Cromwell haſtens to join him; and Cromwell 


in his march comes before Chep/ſiow, where they 


drew out ſome forces againſt him: But colonel Sefer 


Rride's men fell on ſo furiouſly that they gain'd 
the town, and beat the ſoldiers into the caſtle ; 
which being ſtrongly fortify'd, and well provi- 
ded, Cromwell ſent to Briſtol for ſome great guns, 


Laug- 
born's ar- 
my. 


beſieges 


and haſtening into Pembrokeſhire, left colonel 


Ewer to proſecute the ſiege; who having made 
a breach on the 25th of May, reſolutely attack'd 
and carried the caſtle ſword in hand; Sir Nicho- 
las Kemiſh, who commanded there, being ſlain, 
and an hundred and twenty taken priſoners. 
CROHME LL being arrived in Pembrokeſhire, 
firſt ordered the ſtorming of Tenby with colonel 
Overton's regiment, and part of Sir V. Conſta- 
ble's, commanded by lieutenant-colonel Read ; 
and fo after ſeveral furious aſſaults, the town 
en 8 fut, 


Storms 


Tenby. 


bs 


Pembroke 
town and 


caſtle. 
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firſt, and then the caſtle ſurrendered t 1, mercy. 
LAUGHORN and Powel, after t 5 defeat 
by colonel Horton, eſcap'd to fe re which 
Poyer kept for them. Here they thought them- 
ſelves fate, when Cromwell appearing, beſieg'd 
them himſelf in perſon in that place: But that 
dreadful name did not ſo diſcourage them, but 


that being fully perſuaded that the ſtopping of 
that general would be as good as a victory, when 


the parliament had ſo much work on their hands 


elſewhere, they reſolved to ſtand out, and de fend- 
ed themſelves long enough to have wearied out 
almoſt any other man, as little us'd to be baffled 
as Cromwell. On the contrary, the rumour of 
the Scotch invaſion daily increaſing, animated the 
lientenant-general to employ all his Skill and vigour 


for the reduction of this important place. The 


garriſon within, as has been ſaid, was ſtrong and 
reſolute, and the place well fortity'd, which how- 
ever he was reſolved to attempt by ſtorm; and 


falling on with ſingular courage, met with gallant 


reſiſtance : After which, not thinking it adviſea- 


ble to expoſe his men to new hazards, he deter- 


mined to gain that by famine, which could not 
ſo well be effected by force. "And this he was 
the rather induc'd to do, for that he had certain 
intelligence of the ſmall quantity of proviſions 
they had in the town and caſtle ; and then, di- 
viſions began to ariſe amongſt them, which at 
length grew to that height, that the ſoldiers were 
ready to mutiny againſt their commanders; cry- 
ing out, We ſhall be ſtarved for two or three mins 


_ Pleaſures, better it were that we ſhould throw them 
over the walls. Accordingly, Cromwell order'd ſtrict 
guard to be kept in his trenches, to keep them 
from running out z which order being well ob- 


ſery'd, they were compell'd, at length to defire a 
parley, „and on the tith of July ſurrenderd the 
town 


Oliver Cromwell. 


town and caſtle to him upon articles. Laughorn, 
Poyer, and Povel, and ſome other officers, ſurren- 
der'd themſelves priſoners at mercy. Sir Charles 
Kemiſh, Sir Henry Stradling, and about ten more 
officers and gentlemen, were to depart the king- 
dom within ſix weeks, and not to return in two 
years; and all the reſt to have liberty to go to 
their homes, and not to be plunder d. The ſick 
and wounded were to be taken care of; the 
towns-men not to be plunder'd, but to enjoy their 
liberty as formerly; and together with the town 
and caſtle, the arms, ammunition and proviſions 
were to be deliver'd up to lieutenant- general Crom- 


Well, for the uſe of the parliament. Laughorn, 


Poyer, and Powel were afterwards condemn'd by 
ſentence of a court martial ; but having the fa- 
vour to draw lots which of them ſhould die, the 
other two to be ſpar'd, the lot fell upon colonel 
Payer, who was accordingly thot to death 1 in Co- 
vent-garden. 


ABOUT the time that Nena Was reduc'd, The Scots 


duke Hamilton enter d England with an army of 
about twenty thouſand Scots, who were farther 
ſtrengthenꝰ d by the acceſſion of about five thou- 
ſand Engliſh, under the command of Sir Marma- 
duke Langaale. Scotland was at this time divided 


into two parties, very violent in their oppoſition 


one to the other; the rigid Presbyterians, who 
ſo ador'd the Covenant, in the ſtricteſt ſenſe of 


the letter, that they would not depart from the 


moſt rigid clauſe in it, and were utterly againſt 
having any thing to do with the Cavaliers in this 
expedition; and theſe were headed by the mar- 
queſs of Argyle And the Hamiltonian party, who 
were in effect for reſtoring the king without any 
terms, tho? at the ſame time, in order to the more 
eaſy compaſling of their deligns, they pretended 
A N veneration for the ſame Covenant. Now, 
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tho the former was a ſtrong party, and their 


number very great; yet the others had manag'd 


Cromwell 
marches 
againſt 
them. 


A charge 
of high- 
treaſon 

fran. d a- 


ſo dexteroufly in getting ſuch elections of mem- 
bers tor the parliament, as might enable them to 
carry their point, that when it came to a trial in that 
aſſembly, the anti- covenanters carry d all before 
them; ſo that inſtead of the marquis of Argyle, 
the duke of Hamilton, who was the chief of this 
latter party, was appointed general of their ar- 
my, all the inferioy - officers: being of the ſame 
mold and principle; inſ much that the pulpits, 
which before had proclaimed this war, now ac- 


company'd the army that was marching i into * 


land, with their curſes. 
Tux houſe of commons receiving intelligence 
that the Scots had invaded England, declar'd 


them to be enemies, and order'd-lieutenant-gene- 


ral Cramwell to advance towards them, and fight 
them. Accordingly, having compleated the re- 
duction of Wales, Cromwell march'd towards the 
North with all his power; and ſent to major-ge- 
neral Lambert, deſiring him not to engage with 
the Scots, till he came up to him and join'd him. 


Lambert therefore Skiltully endeavour'd, rather 


to harraſs the Scotch army than to fight it; and 
choſe rather to let them advance, that they might 
have the longer way to retreat home; and he 


found his task with them much the caf er, by 


reaſon of their ſeveral unſeaſonable halts, by which 
means the army was daily diminiſh'd, and often 
ſeparated to their great diſadvantage; all which 
was owing either to dark , deſigns in the army, 
diviſions, or weak management. 

 WrrLsT Cromwell was on his march north- 
wards, a charge of high-treaſon was fram'd a- 
gainſt him by major Huntingdon beforemention- 
ed, with the advice of ſome members of both 


=» 
"5 to no houſes, for FER by betraying the king, 
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parliament, and army, to advance himſelf. But 1648. 

tit being manifeſt, as Ludlow obſerves, that the 
preferring ſucii an accuſation at that time, was 

chiefly deſign' to take him o from his command, 
and thereby to weaken the army, that their ene- 

mies might the more eaſily prevail againſt them; 

the parliament thought it moſt adviſeable to diſ- 

| countenance any thing of that nature. 

To proceed: Cromwell having join'd Lambert, He defeats 
both armies met on the 5th of Auguft, near he Sc 
Preſton in Lancaſhire, The Engliſh in the Scotch 3 
army had the honour of the van, and ſor a time places. 
engag' d Cromwell's men with much bravery; but 
were at laſt ſo vigorouſly preſs'd upon by them, 
that they were forc'd to retreat to a paſs, which 

they endeavour'd to maintain, whilſt they ſent to 
the duke for ſuccour; which he not ſending, they 
began to ſhift tor themſelves ; tho' Langdale af- 
terwards declar'd, That if one thouſand foot had 
been ſent to him, he verily believed he ſhoujd have gain- 
ed the day; and Cromwell himſelf acknowledg'd, 
That he never ſaw foot fight ſo deſperately as they 
did. The Scots perceiving the diſorder their 
Engliſh friends were put into, it made ſuch an 
impreſſion upon them, that they ſoon followed 
their example, retreating in a diſorderly manner; 

but were ſo cloſely purſud by Cromwell, that 
many of their foot threw down their arms, and 
yielded themſelves priſoners, and many were ſlain. 
Several principal officers of their foot were like- 
wiſe taken, with all cheir artillery, ammunition 
and baggage. Many of their horſe fled towards 
Lancaſter, and were purſu'd near ten miles with 
great execution. PE 

THe duke march'd away in the night, with a- 
bout eight thouſand foot, and four thouſand horle ; 
and Cromwell follow'd him with about three thou- 
ſand foot, and two thouſand five hundred _ 
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1648. and dragoons, killing and taking ſeveral in the 
WV way ; but by the time the reſt of his army was 


come up, the duke recover d Wiggan, before they 
could attempt any thing upon them. All that 
night they lay in the field dirty and weary, 
and had ſome skirmiſhing with the enemy, who 
the next morning march'd towards Harrington, 


and made a ſtand at a pals, which for many hours 


was diſputed with great reſolution on both ſides: 


But at length Cromwell beat them from their 


ſtanding, kill'd about one thouſand of them, and 
took about two thouſand priſoners. He purſu'd 
them home to Warrington town, where they poſ- 
ſeſs'd themſelves of the bridge; but Cromwell 
coming thither, licutenant-general Bayley deſir d 
to capitulate, and had no other terms given him 
than, That he ſhould ſurrender himſelf and all his 
officers. and ſoldiers priſoners of war, with all his 
arms, ammunition, c. which was accordingly 
done; and here were taken four thouſand com- 
pleat arms and as many priſoners, and the 
duke's infantry was totally ruin'd ; who with his 
remaining horſe march'd wards Nantwich , 

where the gentlemen of the Tountry took about 
five hundred of them, and kill'd ſeveral ; and 
Cromwell ſent poſt to the lord Grey, Sir H. 
Cholmeley, and Sir Ed. Roade, to gather all to- 
gether with ſpeed for the purſuit of the enemy. 
And ſo duke Hamilton being preſs'd upon by the 
country, fled at laſt to Urerter in Staffordſhrre ; 
where, with about three thouſand horſe which 
he had with him, he was taken, and ſent pri- 
ſoner to Windſor Caſtle. Thus the whole Scotch 
army, which had occaſion'd ſo much terror, 
was routed and defeated; and what is moſt re- 
markable, is, that all this great victory was obtain- 
ed by Cromwell, with an army amounting to 


ſcarce above a chird part of che Scots in 3 
1 


— 
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if they had been all together - the conduct of 1648. 
this general, and the goodneſs of his troops, WWW 


making amends for the ſmallneſs of the number, 
which was not diminiſh'd half a hundred in 


gaining this victory, after the Enghiſp under Lang- 
dale had been beaten. And though indeed the 


circumſtances of this victory are variouſly rela- 
ted by hiſtorians, yet all agree in attributing 
the honour of it to Cromwell. All the enemy's 
cannon and baggage was taken, with their co- 


lours; and only ſome of their horſe, which had 


been quarter'd moſt backward, made haſte to 
carry news to their country, of the ill ſucceſs of 
their arms. They who did not take the way 
for Scotland, were, for the moſt part, taken by 
the activity of the country or the horſe that 


purſu'd them. And Sir Marmaduke Langdale, 


after he had made his way with ſome of his 
men, who continu'd with him till they found it 
ſafeſt to diſperſe themſelves, was diſcover'd; and 
being taken priſoner was convey'd to the caſtle of 
Nottingham, from whence afterwards he had the 
good fortune to eſcape. 


LIEUTENANT-general Cromwell having thus Marches 
defeated the Scots under duke Hamilton, reſoly'd againſt 


to proſecute the advantage, by marching with all 


poſſible ſpeed againſt Monroe, who was come in- 
to England, as a reſerve to the duke, with above 
fix thouſand horſe and foot, and had march'd al- 
moſt to the borders of Lancaſhire :' But having 
notice given him, that Cromwell was advancing 
towards him, and not thinking he ſhould be able 
to ſtand before him, who but juſt before had 
defeated an army ſo much exceeding his own, he 
made what haſte he could back into Scotland. 

_ CROMPFELL having thus rid the whole na- 
tion in general of a great fear, and eas'd the 
North in particular of that grievous burden they 
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groan'd under, by the plunder a oppreſſion of 


tte Scotch army, reſoly © ro proſecute his victo- 


ry to the utmoſt, by entering into Scotland it ſelf, 
that he might elfectually root out there what- 
ever threatned any turther diſturbance.  Ut-was 
generally believ'd, that the marquis of Argyle 
earneſtly invited thin to this progreſs; for-not- 


withſtanding duke Hamilton's defeat, his brother 


the earl of Lanrick itill bore all the ſway in the 
committee of parliament, as well as in the 
council; and the troops which Monroe had rais'd 
for the recruit of the duke's army, were ſtill to- 
gether, which the few forces rais'd by Argyle 
were not ſufficient to oppoſe. However, if he 
did not invite Cromwell, tis certain he was ve- 
ry glad of his coming, and made all poſſible haſte 
to bid him welcome ar his entrance into the 


| kingdom. 


Reduces 
Carliſle 
and Her- 
wick, 


Enters 
Scotland 
and pub- 
liſhes a 
declarati- 
on. 


COM HELL with his victorious army con- 
tinuing his march towards Scotland, in his way 
reduc'd Carliſle and Berwick to their former obe- 
dience, both being deliver'd up to him on com- 
poſition. Being juſt ready to enter that king- 
dom, he drew his army to a rendezvous on the 
banks af tlie Tweed, and order'd proclamation to 
be made at the head of every regiment, that 
none of them ſhould force from the Scotch peo- 
ple any of their cattle or goods, upon pain of 
death; vat that in all things they ſhould behave 
them elves civilly in their march and quarters, 


giving no offence to any, As he enter'd Scotland, 
he declar'd, © That he came with his army to 


& free the kingdom from a force, which it was 
&« under from malignant men, who had forc'd the 
& nation to break the friendſhip with their bre- 
& thren of AAgland who had been ſo faithful to 
te them: That it having pleas'd God to defeat the 
army under duke Hamilton, who endeavour d 

As to 


| where reſorted to him the lord chancellor, with 
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te to engage the nations in each other's blood, 1648. 
« he was come thither to prevent any further 
« miſchief, and to remove thoſe from authori- b 
ce ty who had us'd their power ſo ill; and that 
« he hop'd he ſhould in very few days return 
« with an aſſurance of the brotherly atfettion of 
« that kingdom to the parliament: of England, 
« which did not defire in any degree to invade | 
« their liberties, or infringe their privileges. ? 
Upon this the carl of Lanrick, and all the Ha- 
miltonian party withdrew from Edinburgh; and 
they who-continu'd there were reſoly'd to com- 
ply with Argyle, who they now ſaw could pro- 
tect them. | 3 | 

CROMI/. ELL mar ch'd direttly for Edin- Marches 
burgh, and in his way was met by many of the to Edin- 
Scotch nobility and gentry from the committee of bb. 
eſtates, with congratulatory orations in honour of 
his worthy atchievements; acknowledging that 
his preſence would conduce much to the com- 
poſing of the diſtractions of the kingdom. Be- His te- 
ing thus conducted to Edinburgh by the marquis chf en 
of Argyle, and the reſt that came to meet him, 
he was receiv'd there with all the ſolemnity and 
reſpect due to the deliverer of their country. His 
army was quarter'd about, and ſupply'd with all 
proviſions the country could afford; and him- 
ſelf was lodg'd in the earl of Murrey's houſe, 


many others of the nobility and gentry. The 
lord provoſt, with ſeveral eminent citizens, came 
likewiſe to welcome him thither, and preſent 
their ſervice to him. Thus the Scorch Presbyte- 
rians, who lately look'd upon the Independent 
party as the worſt of their enemies, now own'd 
and embrac'd this Se#arian army (as they 
before call'd it) as their beſt friends and deli- 


verers. | 7 
| LIEU- 


24 


1648. 


K 
He diſ- 
poſſeſſes 
the Ha- 
miltoni- 
ans, 


The LIF E of 


L1EUTENANT-general Cromwell had not been 
long at Edinburgh, before he demanded of the 


committee of eſtates, that they would ſeclude 


from all publick trufts, all who had any hand 
in, or did in the leaſt promote duke Hamiltons 
late invaſion: To which the committee gave a 
fatisfatory anſwer. Several other demands were 
likewiſe - made by him, with which the com- 
mittee comply'd ; and he reſery'd liberty for the 
parliament of England, to make ſuch further de- 
mands, as they ſhould think requiſite. Whilſt 


he ftaid with them, the committee ſent an order 
and command to Monroe to disband his troops; 


He is re- 
queſted to 
leave 
ſome for- 
ces behind 


him. 


Is magni- 
ficently 


treated. 


which when he ſeem'd reſolv'd not to do, he 


ſoon perceiv'd that Cromwell muſt be the arbitra- 
tor; and thereupon he very punttually obey'd th 
orders of the committee. - | 
CROMFELL having thus finiſh'd what he 
came about, began to prepare for his return to 
England; but before he left them, the commit- 
tee fearing ſome new diſturbance might ariſe after 
the departure of the Engliſh army, requeſted 
him, that he would leave ſome forces with them, 
which might be ready to ſuppreſs any inſurrec- 
tions; promiſing, that when they had rais'd a 
ſufficient force for their own defence, they would 
diſmiſs them, and ſend them back into their own 
country. To this Cromwell readily yielded, and 
appointed major-general Lambert, with three re- 
giments of horſe, for the ſaid ſervice. 450 
_ , MATTERS having been thus concerted to the 
ſatisfaction of both parties, the Scots invited 
Cromwell and the chief officers of his army to the 
caſtle of Edinburgh, whither they were all con- 
veyed in coaches, and were magnificently treat- 


ed at a banquet prepar'd for them; and at their 


departure, they were ſaluted by all the cannon of 
the caſtle, and many vollies of ſmall ſhot. . = 
© | | : e 
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the 16th of October, Cromwell left Edinburgh, 
being conducted ſeveral miles on his way by the & 
marquis of Argyle and many others of the Scotch 
nobility ; and at their parting, great demonſtra- 
tions of affection paſs'd betwixt them. Soon af- 


ter, the committee of eſtates ſent letters to the 


parliament of England, acknowledging, © That 
« they were ſenſible of the benefit to Scotland, a- 


& gainſt the enemies of both nations, by the com- 


ce ing thither of the forces under lieutenant- gene- 
© ral Cromwell, and major- general Lambert; and 
that the deportment of the officers and ſoldiers 
© had been ſo fair and civil, that they truſted 
ce by their carriage the malignants would be much 
« convinc'd and diſappointed, and the amity of 
« both kingdoms ſtrengthen'd and confirm'd ; 
ce which they, on their part, ſhould likewiſe ſtu- 

« dy to preſerve. ” 


 CROMYFELL arriving at Newcaſtle with his Arrives 1 
army, was nobly treated there, and welcom'd Newcaftle, 


with great guns, ringing of bells, and other re- 
joycings. From hence he bends his courſe di- 


rectly to Carliſie, having firſt order'd ſome forces the fiege 
for ſtrengthening the ſiege of Pontefraft or Pom- of Pom- 


fret-Caſtle. This place, though not very great, youu 


was very conſiderable for its ſtrength, but moſt 


remarkable for the valour of thoſe who defended 


it, whereby it became famous at this time all o- 


ver the kingdom. The garriſon conſiſted of a- 
bout four hundred foot, and a hundred and thir- 
ty horſe, all bold and reſolute men, as appear'd 
by their actions. One time a party of horſe iſ- 
ſuing out of the caſtle, took Sir Arthur Ingram, 
and carrying him in, oblig'd him to pay one 
thouſand five hundred pounds for his ranſom, be- 

fore he could get out again. At another time 
captain Clayton, and moſt of his troop were ſeiz d 


upon by them, and made priſoners. They likewiſe 


. fe tch'd 
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fetch'dt two hundred head th * W 7 | 


WV ſes, into the caſtle, whilſt Sir Henry Cholmly lay be- 


fore it with his forces, to keep them in. But the 
boldeſt action of all was this (which was indeed a 


wicked one:) (ne morning before day, there ſal- 


Comes 
thither 


himſelf, 


and leav- 
ing Lam- 
bert be- 
fore it 
marches 


for Ton- 
don, 


lied out about forty horſe, who haſten'd away to 
Doncaſter, where colonel Rainsborough, who had a 
commiſſion to command in chief before the caſtle, 


then quarter'd. Being come near the town, three 


of the party leaving their companions without, with 
great confidence march'd in, and enquir'd for co- 
lonel Rainsborough's quarters; which being in- 


farm'd of, they enter d, pretending they came to 


deliver a letter to him, from lientenant-general 
Cromwell. When they came to him, being in 
bed, they told him he was their priſoner 3 but 
upon his refuſal to go ſilently with them, they 


run him through with their ſwords, ſo that he 


immediately expir'd. And altho' his forces then 
kept guard in the town, theſe bold fellows, with 
all their party, got back into the caſtle in the 


middle of the day. 


To repreſs _- inſolent proceedings, Crom- 
well, immediately after he had ſettled the reſt of 
the northern parts in peace and quietneſs, came to 
the leaguer himſelf; and having order'd the ſeveral 
poſts for a cloſe liege, which put a ſtop to their 


thus ranging abroad, he left major- general Lam- 


bert, who was juſt come out of Scotland, with a 
ſtrong party before it, to compleat the work, 
whilſt bimſelf took his march directly for London, 
_ *T'was in this his return from the north that 
he wrote the following letter. 


SIX, 


the country is in arrear to the garriſon of 
* Hull, as likewiſe how probable it 15 that the 
« garriſon 


ay ſuppoſe it is not 3 you how much 


* 1 1 _—_— 1 1 
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„ garriſon will break, unleſs ſome ſpeedy courſe 1648. Wo 


(be taken to get them money, the ſoldiers at the 4 
„ preſent being ready to mutiny, as not having | | 
money to buy them bread; and without money 
„ the ſtubborn towns-people will not truſt them. 
„ for the worth of a penny. Sir, I muſt beg of 
you, that as you tender the good of the coun- 

« try, ſo far as the ſecurity of that garriſon 1s 

c mentioned, you would give your aſſiſtance to 

te the helping of them to their money which the 

© country owes them. The governour will ap- 

„ ply himſelf to you either in perſon or by let- 
« ter. I pray you do for him herein as in a bu- 

« fineſs of very high conſequence. Iam the more 

« earneſt with you, as having a very deep ſenſe 

© how dangerous the event may be of their 

© being neglected in the matter of their pay. I 
8 _ upon your favour herein, and ſubſcribe my 

« ſelf, Is : 2 
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Your very humble ſervant, 


Kyottingly, Nov. 1 25 O. Cromwell. 
25, 1648. a 


| For my noble friend, Thomas St. Nicholas, Eſq; 
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From the ſecond civil war, to the king's 
| death. = 
B EFORE we proſecute our relation of the 
proceedings of Cromwell and the army, from 
his return out of Scotland, to the king's death, 
e e will be neceſſary to * a little back, and ſee 


' 


how 


98 


— 
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1648. how mattets were carried in the parliament. 
So & after the army was remov'd from Lon- 


Proceed - 
ings in the 
parlia- 
ment. 


don, by reaſon of the late inſurrections, thoſe of 
the ſecluded members who were in England, ven- 
tur'd to return to their former ſeats, and the 
Presbyterians began to prevail again in the houſe; 
and Cromwell and the other officers who were 
members of the houſe, had not been long abſent 
before the common- council of the city thought 
fit to preſent a petition to the parliament for a 
perſonal treaty with the king, as the only way to 
reſtore the nation to a happy peace. This ap- 
pear'd ſo much to be the ſenſe of the city, that 
the parliament durſt not poſitively reject it; and 


indeed the greateſt part of them did at this time 


very much deſire the ſame thing. Hereupon Sir 


Henry Vane, with the reſt of the army-party in 


the houſe, were forced to contrive ſome ſpecious 


way to delay it, by ſeeming to conſent to it. And 


They re- 
ſolve up- 
on a per- 
ſonal trea- 
ty with 
the king. 


ſo a committee of the commons being appointed 
to confer with a committee of the city, about 


means to provide for the king's ſafety during the 
time of the treaty, the former perplex'd the o- 


ther with various queſtions, to which they knew 
there could be no anſwer given without firſt call- 
ing another common-council to receive further 
inſtructions. By this device, and by ſtarting new 
queſtions at every meeting, much time was ſpent, 
and the deſir d delays obtain d. However, the 
parliament at laſt declar'd, © That they would 
ce enter into a perſonal treaty with his majeſty 
< for ſettling the peace of the kingdom; and that 
ce the treaty. ſhould be in the iſle of Wight, 
ce where his majeſty ſhould enjoy honour, free- 
cc dom and ſafety.” And commiſſioners were ſent 
from both houſes to inform the king, © That the 
cc parliament defir'd a treaty with his majeſty up- 
ce on the propoſitions tender d to him at Hampton- 

BY court, 
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ec court, and ſuch others as ſhould be preſented 1 648. 
de d Hun. TS NY 

TEE were no ſooner return'd from the iſle _ 

of HYight with the king's anſwer, but the parlia- 

ment had notice of the defeat of the Scorch ar- 

my; and Cromwell had written to his friends, 

te That it would be ſuch a perpetual ignominy to cromwe!l 

the parliament, that no body abroad or at home writes to 

© would ever give credit to them, if they ſhould his friends 

ce recede from their former vote and declaration Ns 

« of no more addreſſes to the king; conjuring 

them to continue firm in that reſolution.” Bur 

the parhament had made too great a ſtep to go 

back from what they were now upon; and ſince 

the firſt motion for a treaty, many abſent mem- 

bers reſorted to the houſe and promoted the de- 

ſign ; ſo that they were much more numerous than 

thoſe who labour'd to obſtruct it: And fo, not- 

withſtanding all oppoſition, it was declar'd, © That Votes of 

ee the votes of no-addreſſes ſhould ſtand repeal'd ; n>2d- 

ce that the treaty ſhould be at Newport ; and that _ rhe” 

ce his majeſty ſhould be there with the ſame free- e 

« dom, as when he was at Hampton-court ; that 

ce the inſtructions given to colonel Hammond, for 

& the more ſtrict confining him, ſhould be recall'd ; 

© and that all whom the king had nam'd, ſhould 

c have liberty to repair to him, and remain with 

ce him undiſturb'd.” Then they nominated five 

lords and ten of the houſe of commons to be their 

commiſſioners to treat with the king, and order'd 

them to haſten the treaty with all poſſible expe- 

dition: But Sir Henry Yane being one of them, 

us'd all his arts to delay it, as he had done before 

with the parliament, in hopes that Cromwell would 

finiſh matters in Scotland time enough to return, 

and to uſe more effectual means to obſtruct ir, Whar 

than he was furniſhed with. Cromwell was very 3 
| — 2 . omerell's 

well appriz d of theſe proceedings, which made return to 

EL - 25 him London. 


100 The LIFE off 
1648. him think, that his preſence at the parliament 
WY VS was ſo neceſſary to reſtrain the Presbyterians, who 
.ceas'd not to vex him at any diſtance, that he 

would not be prevail'd with to tarry and finiſh 

that only difficult work which remain'd, viz. the 
reducing Pomfret-caſtle; but leaving it to Lambert, 
continued his march for London, as before related. 

Fork TY days were appointed for the treaty ; 

which being expir'd, and all men thinking the 

treaty was ended, the commiſſioners received new 
orders and inſtructions to enlarge it fourteen days 
longer, and after that to continue it four days 

more, and laſt of all one day more: After which 

the commiſſioners returned; and whilſt their re- 

port was under conſideration in the houſe, the 

large remonſtrance of the army was brought from 

the head-quarters, which was now at Vindſor, to 

the houſe of commons; in which they defired, 

The army « That the parliament would lay afide all fur- 


| 

| preſent te . f - | 
their large . ther proceedings in this treaty, and return to | 
their vote of no- addreſſes; that the king might 
r 
i 


- Temon- 
ſtrance to © come no more to government, but be brought 


the houſe. © tg juſtice, as the capital cauſe of all the evils 
“ in the kingdom; that a day might be ſet for if © 

ce the prince and the duke of York, to appear If 

cc and anſiver to ſuch things as might be laid to ! 

ce their charge; and if they fail'd herein, they 

& might be declar'd traitors: That an end might 

© be put to this parliament, and new repreſen- 

ce tatives of the people choſen, for the governing 

ce and preſerving the whole body of the nation: 
That no king might be hereafter admitted, but 

c upon eleſtion of, and in truſt for the people, f. 

« . In concluſion, they preſs theſe things, 1 1 

ce as good for this and other kingdoms and hope ¶ fi 

cc it will not be taken ill, becauſe from an army, 1 © 

ce and ſo ſervants, when their maſters are ſervants, fa 

and truſtees for the kingdom,” 
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Tris remonſtrance put the houſe into a great 1648. 


confufion ; but that which occaſion'd the greateſt WWW 
conſternation, was the news from the iſle of 


Wight, that Hammond was diſcharged, and colo- 
nel Ewer had carried away the king to Hurſt- ca- 


fle. Upon this, the houſe, which was then in ment and 
the heat of the debate upon the king's anſwer, 1m. 
| immediately deſiſted, and voted, © 'T hat the car- 


ec rying the king to Hurſi-caſtle, was without 
ce their advice and conſent ;” 
the general, © That the orders and inſtructions 


reat con- 
teſts be- 


tween the 


parlia- 


and ſent a letter to 


& to colonel Ewer were contrary to thoſe given 


& to colonel Hammond; and therefore it was the 
“ pleaſure of the houſe, that he ſhould recal 
© thoſe orders, and that eolonel Hammond ſhould 
“ again reſume the care of the king's perſon.” 
But the general (who hitherto agrecd in every 
thing with the army) in return, demanded the ar- 


rears due to the army; and declar'd, That un- 


leſs there were preſent money ſent for that pur- 


poſe, he ſhould be obliged to remove the army 


nearer to Loudon. At the ſame time the army 
ſent a new declaration to the houſe, in purſuance 
of their late remonſtrance; which the houſe re- 


fus'd to take into conſideration ; and ſome reſo- 
lute members moved, © That the army might 


4 be declared traitors, if they preſumed to march 
*'nearer London than they were at preſent; and 
t that an impeachment of high-treaſon might be 
* drawn up againſt the principal officers of it.“ 


Hereupon the general marched directly to Lon- The army 
don, and quarter'd at Mhite-hall; and other of- marches 
ficers with their troops in Durham-bouſe, the |, 


Meuſe, Covent-garden, and St. James's; and to 


to Lon- 
on, 


ſupply the preſent neceſſity, and prevent all in- 
conveniencies, they ſent to the city for forty thou- 


ſand pounds to be iſſued out without delay for 
the army, 3 i | 
| H 3 Nor- 


i 


_ 
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1648. NoTWITHSTANDING all this, the party in 


A the houſe who were friends to the treaty, reſoly- 
Notwith- ed {till to exert themſelves; upon which there 


ſtanding 


Which che followed a violent ſtruggle between them and 

commons Thoſe on the contrary ſide, which continu'd a 

vote the whole day and night together : And about five in 

_ the morning, December 5, they firſt put the queſ- 

e 3 be tion, Mhether the queſtion ſhould be put? and car- 

aſufficient ried it by a hundred and forty voices againſt a 

ground hundred and four; ſo that they paſs'd the grand 

tor peace. queſtion, and voted without dividing, That his 

| majeſty's conceſſions to the propoſitions upon the trea- 

ty, were ſufficient grounds for the parliament to pro- 

ceed upon for the ſettlement of the peace of the king- 

dom. And to prevent any after-claps, they ap- 

pointed a committee to confer with the general, 

for the better procuring a good intelligence and 

correſpondence between the army and the parlia- 

ment ; and then adjourn'd till the next morning. 

Upon IHE officers and army finding the parliament 

whieh the thus reſolute in oppoſing their deſigns, and that 

22 — their coming into the city was not a ſufficient 
ſes on ſe- | 

a check upon them, reſoly'd now to exert them - 

members, ſelves to purpoſe. Accordingly ſome regiments 

and pur- of horſe and foot being ſent to Weſimiuſter, they 

-- * ſet guards upon all the avenues to the parliament- 

1 houſe, and ſeized upon one and forty of the mem- 

bers, as they were entering. And as they made 

priſoners of theſe, ſo about an hundred more were 

denied entrance into the houſe z whereupon the 

reſt of the Presbyterian party being ſomewhat diſ- 

_may'd at the treatment of their fellow- members, 

declin'd coming to the houſe, leaving it to the 

poſſeſſion of about an hundred and fifty ; who 

being for the moſt part officers. of the army, 

were diſpoſed to do every thing according to the 

direttion of their leaders. 


THE 
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Tas atmy haying thus purged the houſs from 


all they either knew or ſuſpected to be enemies to 
their deſigns, lieutenant-colonel Axtel came in, 
and preſented to the remaining members the pro- 


poſals of the army, ſetting forth, & That they 


ET 


« their proceedings, the miſerable effects of coun- 


« ſels divided and corrupted by faction, and per- 


« ſonal intereſt; and defiring, that all faithful 
« members would acquit themſelves by a pro- 
« teſtation of their not concurring in the late 
« proceedings, and would then ſpeedily and vi- 
« goroully proceed to take order for the execu- 
«rich of ee 
THE night after this interruption » was given to 


the houſe, lieutenant-general Cromwell arrived in 


town, and lay at Mhite- hall; and the next day 
taking his place in mane” he had the hearty 
thanks of the houle given him for his great and 


faithful ſervices perform'd for the nation; which 


he receiv'd with the greateſt appearance of hu- 
mility (as he was uſed to do) not taking to him- 


Cromwell 
arrives, 
and FE 
ceives the 
thanks of 
the houle, 


ſelf the leaſt of all thoſe great things performed 


by him, but aſcribing them wholly to God, the 
giver of all victory. 


CROMHELL, tlio abſent, is generally ſap- He is res. 


poſed to have influenc'd in all the late proceed- . 


ings, and to be the chief promoter of them. Tis 


ed ro 
ave the 


S chief hand 


laid, that at the leaguer before Pomfret, he in- in the 
duc'd all the regiments under him to petition a- late pro- 
gainſt the treaty, and for juftice on the xing; that — 


'twas by his advice and direction that the remon- 
ſtrance of the army was drawn up and preſented 
to the houſe; and ſome ſay, that twas he that 
ſent colonel Ewer to remove the king to Hus ff- 
caftle. *Tis certain, that both he and his ſon-in- 
law Ireton had a very great influence upon the 


general, and could manage him almoſt in every 
H 4 thing 
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1648. thing as they pleas' d. However it was, Cron. 
uell, upon his arrival, declar d at I hiter ball, and 
other places, That he had not been acquainted with 
the deſign (of the army's interrupting the. houſe); 
yet fince it was done, he was glad of it, and would 
endeavour to maintain it. CT | 
Votes of THE remnant of the houſe of commons im- 
dt e mediately renew'd their votes of Non-adareſſes to 
ſum'd. the king, and annull'd all thoſe that introduced 
adnd ſucceeded the treaty; and particularly re- 
ſolv'd, That the king's anſwer to their propoſitions 
was not ſatisfactory. Soon after it was moved in 
the houſe, to proceed capitally againft the king, 
CromwelF's when Cromwell ſtood up and declared, © That if 
ſpeech cc any man moved this ypon defign, he ſhould 
upon the . ! A n | 
motion © think him the greateſt traitor in the world; 
for trying © but ſince providence and neceſſity had caſt them 
the king. & upon it, he would pray God to bleſs their 
C cCeounſels, tho? he was not provided on the ſud- 
The king © den to give them counſel.” On December 16th, 
brought a party of horſe was ſent over to Hurfl-caſtle, to 
to Hind. bring the king to Yindſ/or;, who lay at Farnham 
for. onthe 2 2d, and was delivered up at Vindſor-ca- 
ſile the day following, colonel Harriſon command- 
ing the guards about him. Soon after, the coun- 
cil of war order'd, That nothing ſhould be dont 
upon the knee to the king; that all ceremonies of 
fate us'd to him ſhould be left off, and his attendance 
ſhould be with fewer perſons and at leſs charge. 
Ordi- , NEXT day the committee of the common, 
nance Which had been appointed to draw up a charge 
for trying againſt the king, reported an ordinance for im- 
him. ©  peaching Charles Stuart bing of England of high-rrea- 
Pon; and for trying bim by commiſſioners to be no- 
minated in the ſaid ordinance; which being agreed 
to by the commons, was on January ad, carry'd 
up to the lords for their concurrence. But upon 
their rejecting it, the commons paſs d theſe re- 
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Oliver Cromwell. 2 6 5 


markahle votes; Firſt, That the people are, under 1648. 
God, the original of all juſt power. Secondly, That \ rv 
the commons of England, being choſen by, and re- 9 
preſenting the People, are the ſupreme Power of the 
nation. Thirdly, That whatſoever is enacted or de- 
clared for law, by the houſe of commons aſſembled in 
parliament, hath the force of law, tho the conſent of | 
the king and houſe of peers be not had thereunto. | 
THEN they proceeded to conſtitute. and ere& High 
a court, to be called zhe high court of juſtice, court of 
which ſhould have authority to try the king, and JHice cr 
to examine witneſſes for that purpoſe. The num- - 
ber of the commiſſioners nominated were a hun- 
dred and thirty five, whereof twenty or more had 
power to proceed. They conſiſted promiſcuouſly | 
of members of the. houſe, officers of the army, 
citizens and country gentlemen. About fifty that 
were nam d, refus'd to act, of which number were 
the ſpeaker Lenthal, and general Fairfax. Of 
thoſe who acted, lieutenant-general Cromwell, and 
commiſſary- general /retoz were next the preſident. 
The commiſſioners made choice of ſerjeant Brad- 
ſaw for that office, and nominated Mr. Steel to 
be attorney-general, Mr. Cook ſollicitor, Dr. Do- 
riſaus and Mr. As to be pleaders againſt the 
king; and Weſtminſter. hall was appointed to be 
the place of trial: In order to which ſolemn tranſ- The king 
action, the king was brought from Windſor to 22 d 
St. James's by colonel Harriſon. Windſe 
ON the way Zarri/on obſery'd, that the king to St. 
was under an apprehenſion of a fix'd purpoſe to James's. 
murder him; and that he let fall ſome words of 
the odiouſneſs and wickedneſ3 of ſuch an aſſaſſina- 
tion, which could never be ſafe to the perſon who 
undertook it: Whereupon he took occaſion to af- 
ſure him, That he needed not to entertain any ſuch 
imagination; that the parliament had too much ho- 
our and juſtice to cheriſh ſo foul an intention; os 
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whatever the parliament reſolved to do would be 


very publick, and in a way of juſtice, to which the 


Confe- 


xence be- 
tween 
Crom ell 


and the 
Scotch 


commiſſi- 
oners a- 


bout him. 


world ſhould be witneſs ;, and that they would ne. 
ver endure a thought of ſecret violence. But his 
- majeſty could not believe him; nor did he ima. 
gine they would ever venture to proceed againſt 
him in the way of a publick trial, before all the 

people. ; 2 
ALL the king's friends both at home and a. 
broad. now give him for loſt; and yet they did 
not neglect to make their utmoſt efforts to ſave 
him. The ftates-general order'd their ambaſh- 
dor to repreſent to the parliament, that the courk 
they were going to take with the king, would be 
a laſting reproach to the Proteſtant intereſt. The 
prince of Wales, and prince of Orange, daily ſent, 
as agents, the kindred and relations of Cromwell, 
Treton, and other judges appointed to try his ma- 
jeſty, with commiſſion to offer any thing, and to 
make any promiſes to ſave his life, or at leaſt to 
put off the judgment: And the prince wrote a 
very pathetical letter to general Fairfax, in his 
father's behalf. The duke of Richmond, the 
marqueſs of Hertford, the earls of Lindſey and 
Southampton, as is ſaid, generouſly offer d their 
own heads to fave the king, and would have un- 
dertook to ſuffer in his ſtead for whatever he had 
done amiſs. Almoſt all the Presbyterian mini- 
{ters in the city, and very many out of the coun- 
try, and ſome even of the Independents, declared a- 
gainſt the deſign in their ſermons, in petitions, 
proteſtations, and publick remonſtrances. And 
the Scots at the ſame time ſent commiſſioners in 
great haſte, to declare and proteſt againſt this 
unheard-of attempt. W 
THESE commiſſioners, as biſhop Burnet in- 
forms us, came alſo to Cromwell to argue the 
matter with him. They highly blam'd indeed 
To 
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many of the king's actions, and in a heavy lan- 1 648. 
guid ſtyle charg'd him with very great crimes 2 


But ſtill they inſiſted on that clauſe in the cove- 
nant, whereby they ſolemnly ſwore they would 
be faithful in the preſervation of his majeſty's 
perſon: Upon which they obſery'd, on what con- 
ditions Scotland, as well as the parliament of 
England, had engag'd in the war; and what ſo- 
lemn declarations of their zeal and duty to his 
majeſty they had all along made; which would 
now be found, to the ſcandal and reproach of the 
Chriſtian name, to have been falſe pretences, if 
now the king was in their hands, they ſhould pro- 
ceed to extremities. Hereupon Cromwell held a 
long diſcourſe with them concerning the nature 
of the regal power; and declar'd *twas his opi- 
nion, that a breach of truſt in a king, deſerved 
greater puniſhment. than any other crime. And 
then, as to their covenant, he ſaid, they ſwore 
to preſerve. the king's perſon in defence of the 
true religion; ſo that if it was manifeſt, that the 
eſtabliſhing of the true religion was hinder'd by 
the king, ſo that it could not be effected without 
removing him, then their oaths could not oblige 
them to the preſerving him any longer. He fur- 
ther ſaid, they were bound by their covenant to 
bring all malignants, incendiaries, and enemies to 
the cauſe, to condign puniſhment; and was not 
this to be executed impartially? What were all 
thoſe on whom publick juſtice had taken place, 
eſpecially thoſe who ſuffer'd for joining with 
Montroſs, but ſmall offenders, who had acted by 
commiſſion from the king, who was therefore the 
incipal, and ſo the moſt guilty ? Thus Cromwell 
had manifeſtly the better of them at their own 
weapons, and upon their own principles. 


| ALL endeavours being ineffectual, and the 'Trial of Pp 
court having finiſh'd all the neceſſary preparations, the king. 


the 
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the king's trial began on Saturday the 20th of 
January. The ſubſtance of the charge againſt 
him was, That he had endeavour'd to fet' up 
ce a tyrannical power, and to that end had rais d 
&« and maintain'd in the land a cruel war againſt 
te the parliament ; whereby the country had been 
4 miſerably waſted, the publick treaſure exhauſt- 


c ed, thouſands of people had loſt their lives, 


“e and innymerable other miſchiefs committed.” 
The commiſſioners for trying him being met in 


MWeſtminſter-Hall on the foreſaid day, the court or- 


der'd the ſerjeant at arms to ſend for their priſo- 
ner from Sir Robert Cotton's houſe, whither he 


had been removed; who accordingly was brought 


up in the face of the court by colonel Tomlinſon, 
under a ſtrong guard, and deliver d to the ſer- 
jeant at arms, who conducted him to the bar, where 
a crimſon velvet chair was plac'd for him. Ha- 
ving heard his charge read, he refus'd to plead 
to it, either guilty or not guilty, till he ſhonld 
know by what lawful authority he was brought 
thither ; and the anſwer given not ſatisfying him, 
he perſiſted in that refuſal. The fame he did on 
Monday January 22d, when he was a ſecond time 
brought before the court; as alſo the next day, 
being the third time. Finally, on January 27th, 
the king being a fourth time brought into the 
court, deſir'd, before fentence was paſs'd againſt 
him, to be heard before the lords and commons 
in the painted chamber; with deſign, as tis thought, 
to have reſign'd his crown to his ſon, the prince 
of Wales Upon which the judges retir d for half 
an hour to conſider of his requeſt; and then re- 
turning they order'd the king to be brought a- 
gain to the bar; when the preſident told him, 
that what he had propos'd was but a further de- 


nial of the juriſdiction of the court, and tended 


to the delay of juſtice; and if he had no more 
1 * 
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to ſay, they would proceed to judgment. And 
the king anſwering, he had no more to lay, Brad 
ſraw made a long harangue in vindication of the 
parliament's proceedings, grounding his diſcourſe 
moſtly on this principle, That the people have the 
ſupreme power, and the houſe of commons is the 
people. This ſpeech being ended, and the charge 
again recited, ſentence was pronounced in theſe 
words; For all which treaſons and crimes, this 
court doth adjudge, that the ſaid Charles Stuart, 
as a tyrant, traitor, murderer, and publick enemy, 
ſpall be put to death, by the ſevering his head from 
his body, | . | 
 THro? the king was condemn'd, and there ap- 
pear d no hope of ſaving his life, yet ſtill endea- 


vours were not wanting for that purpoſe. The Cromerel!'s 
following ſtory is told on this occaſion, that co- kinſman 


5 eat ent to 
lonel John Cromwell, a near relation of the great Fi 


Oliver, came to town about this time, with cre- behalf of 


dential letters from the ſtates of Holland, where- the king. 
to was added a blank, with the king's ſignet, and 
another of the prince's, both confirm'd by the 
ſtates, for Cromwell to ſet down his own condi- 
tions, if he would now fave his majeſty's life. 
The colonel went directly to his kiniman's houſe, 
who was ſo retir'd and {ſhut up in his chamber, 
with an order to let none know he was at home, 
that *twas with much difficulty he obtain'd ad- 
mittance, after he had told who he was. Having 
mutually faluted each other, the colonel deſir d 
to ſpeak a few words with him in private; and 
began with much freedom to ſet before him the 
heinouſneſs of the fact, then about to be com- 


mitted, and with what deteſtation *twas look'd 


upon abroad, telling him, That of all men living, 
he could never have imagin'd, he would have had 
any band in it, who, in his hearing, had proteſted 
ſo much for the king. To this Cromwell anſwer'd, 

, | — 


1648. It was not be but the army; and tho be did ous 
AW ſay ſome ſuch words, yet now times were alter'd, 
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and providence ſeem'd to order things otherwiſe 
And *tis ſaid, he added, That he had prayed ani 
faſted for the Gng, but no return that way wa 
yet made to him. Upon this, the colonel Rep'd i 
little back, and ſuddenly ſhut the door, which if 
made Cromwell apprehend he was going to be af. 
ſaſſinated; but the other pulling out his papers, 
ſaid to him, Couſin, this is no lime 10 wriſt With 
words : See here, it is now in your 0wn power nit 
only to make yourſelf, but your family, relations and 
poſterity, happy and honourable for ever; otherwiſe 
as they have chang'd their name before from Wil. 
liams fo Cromwell, /o vow they muſs be forced t 
change it again; for this fact will bring ſuch an ig- 
nominy upon the whole generation of them, that m 
time will be able to deface. At this Cromwell 
paus'd a little, and then ſaid, Couſin, I deſire you 
would give me till night to conſider of it, and di 
you go to your inn, and not to bed, till you bear fron 
me. The colonel did accordingly, and about one 
in the morning a meſſenger came to tell him, 
He might go to reſt, and expect no other anſwer 1 
carry to the prince; for the council of officers had 
been ſeeking God (a phraſe, it ſeems, very much 
in uſe at that time) as he alſo had done the ſam, 
and it was reſolved by them all, that the King mu 

dlie. | 1 
A committee was appointed by the high - court 
of juſtice to inſpect the parts about Mhite- hal 0 
for a convenient place for the king's execution: 
Having made their report, it was determin'd, 
that a ſcaffold ſhould be made near the banquet- 
ing-houſe for that purpoſe ; and *twas order d to 
be covered with black. The fame day, Jas 
29th, about threeſcore of the commiſſioners ſign 
ed a warrant for the king's execution, directing: 
1 = 
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dow of the banqueting-houſe: And having made 
a ſpeech, and taken off his George, he kneeled 
down at the block, and the executioner at one 


i to colonel Hacker, colonel Zunks, and colonel 1648. | f 
Wl Phayer, or either of them. Cromwell's name | 
„ good the third in this warrant, Brad/haw, and E, 
1 lord Grey of Groby only ſtanding before him. = 
The fame day the king's children waited on him all 
co take their leave of him. An extraordinary | \ 
b ambaſſador from the ſtates had his audience in | / 
4 the houſe of commons ; whoſe errand was to in- | 
” WE tercede with them for the king's life, and to | i 
maintain a good correſpondence between England | ay 
ad the United Provinces. The next day, being The ere. J 
the zoth of January, about eight a clock in the cution of n 
6 morning, his majeſty was with a guard brought the king. | 
"WW from St. James through the park to Mhite- hall; I 
„ where having ſtaid about two hours in a private 
2 room, he was led to the ſcaffold out of a win- 7 
E. 
bon ſevered his head from his bod). . 
£ CAPTAIN Hewlet was condemned after the E 
"Wi reſtoration, for cutting off the king's head, or 1 
” at leaſt for being one of the perſons who ſtood 
ij | mask'd- upon the ſcaffold, though ſeveral credita- 
n ble witneſſes depos'd, that Gregory Brandon, the 
„common hangman, had confeſſed and own'd that 
F he executed the king, and that he affirm'd as 
much to the lord Capel, when he ſuffer'd by the 
1 ſame ax; and captain Hewlet offer d to make 
r appear, that he was not then upon the 
ai <affold, nor near it, nay, that he was ſeig d and 
q ſecur'd for refuſing to be there. Notwithſtand- 
J 


ing this, Hewlet was found guilty by the jury; 
but was repriev'd: And if we may believe what 
Lilly writes in his os life, it was the reſolute 
Joyce (who ſeiz'd the king at Holmby) that ſtruck 
the fatal ſtroke. The account that Lilly gives, 
8 as follows: © The next Sunday but one after 
ä ET & Charles 


vis 
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& Charles the Firſt was beheaded, Robert Spavin, 
& ſecretary to the lieutenant- general Cromwell, in- 
& yited himſelf to dine with me, and brought 
ce Anthony Pierſon and ſeveral others along with 
cc him to dinner. Their principal diſcourſe was, 
cc ho it was that beheaded the king: One faid 
cc jt was the common hangman; another, Hugb 
&« Peters ; others were alſo nominated, but none 
ct concluded. Robert Spavin, as foon as dinner 


cc was done, took me by the hand, and carrying 


His beha- 
viour and 
character. 


&«& me to the South window, ſaid, Theſe are all 
cc miftaken, they have not nam'd the man that did 
« the fact; it was lieutenant-colonel Joyce: I was 
cc inthe room, when he fitted himſelf for the work, 
&« flood behind him when he did it, and when done, 
ec went in again with him. There's no man knows 
& this but my maſter Cromwell, commiſſary Ire- 
& ton, and my ſelf.” 5 

THE king, in all his ſufferings, ſnewed a calm 
and compos'd firmneſs, which amazed all people; 
and the rather, becauſe twas not natural to him. 
He had many indignities offered to him, eſpeci- 
ally during his trial; but he bore them all with 
a true greatneſs of mind, without diſorder, or 
any kind of afſectation. Thus, as biſhop Burnet 
obſerves, he died greater than he had liv'd, and 
ſhew'd that, which has been often remarked of 
the whole family of the Stuarts, that they bore 
misfortunes better than proſperity. He was 2 
prince of great devotion and piety, remarkable 
tor his temperance and chaſtity, and an utter e- 
nemy to all kind of debauchery ; and if he had 
any perſonal faults, they were much overweighed 
by his virtues. Happy were it for him, if his 


government had been as free from blame. The 


rock on which he ſpht, was an immoderate de- 
fire of power, beyond what the conſtitution al- 
lowed. His reign both in peace and war, was 
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a continual ſeries of errors: He was out of mea- 
ſure bent on following his humour; but unrea- 
ſonably feeble to thoſe - whom hg truſted, eſpe- 
cially the queen. His friends regretted the aſ- 
cendant ſhe had over him on many occaſions ; 
and others taxed him with the character of an 
uxorious husband. He had certainly a fixed a- 
yerſion to popery; but was much inclin'd to a 
middle way between the Proteſtants and Papiſts ; 
whereby he loſt the one without gaining the o- 


ther. In ſhort, his whole conduct was ſuch, as 


verified this maxim, That errors in government 
have ruin'd more princes than perſonal vices. 
THus have we got over this dark ſcene, in 
which our lieutenant-general is commonly ſuppo- 
ſed to be chiefly concern'd. But as tis not ſtrange 
he ſhould, if the ſtory of the king's dealing de- 


ceit fully with him be true; ſo it may more rea- 
ſonably be concluded, that his ſon-in-law Jreton, 
rather than he, was the perſon who chiefly in- 
fluenc'd in theſe proceedings. I know Lreton is 


ſuppoſed all along to have acted by CromwelPs di- 


rections; but whether he did or no, may, I 
think, in many caſes be juſtly queſtioned. 7reton 
| was certainly a zealous common-wealth's-man, 
| which party was always averſe to any treaty with 


the king; and though he with Cromwell was in 


ſuch a treaty, yet Ludlow thinks he never really 
intended to cloſe with the king; but only to lay 
| his party aſleep, whilft they were conteſting with 
the Presbyterian intereſt in parliament ; but Ee 
| fays no ſuch thing of Cromwell, whom he ſeems 


all along to be angry with, for his defign of mak- 
ing an agreement with the king, being himſelf 


| utterly averſe to it, and ſuppoſing Cromwell's 


main end was to gratify his own ambition; which 
is not unlikely; and yet he might have been in 


carneſt in the treaty, w_- alſo have deſign'd the 


publick 


How far 
his death' 
1s to be 
imputed 
to Crom- 
avell. 
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mon- wealth's-man, though he was forc'd to hu- 


the party; and as the agitators and their off. 
ſpring the levellers, who were no other than the 
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publick good. Cromwell was certainly no com- 


mour, and in many things actually to comply with 


common-wealth's-men in the army, and whom it 
is likely Cromwell at firſt might make uſe of to 
bring about ſome of his defigns, were the origi- 
nal contrivers and chief actors in the king's death; 
ſo whatever hand Cromwell had in it, ſeems to 
be chiefly owing to their fury and deſperate re- 


ſolutions, which made him apprehenſive of the 


greateſt danger, if he did not comply with their 
deſigns; though at the ſame time, the contradic- 
tions that appear'd in the king's conduct, might 
the more cafily incline: him to join purpoſes with 
them. In ſhort, what with the danger that 
threaten'd his perſon, if he had perſiſted to op- 
poſe the deſigns of the levellers; what with the 
enthuſiaſm, that was ſo habitual to him; and 
what with the conſideration of the king's paſt 


miſgovernment, which had been the original 
caule of all the evils the nation had ſuffer'd, and 


the fear of the like happening for the future, if 


he ſhould be reſtor'd; he having diſcover'd him- 


ſelf to be of a very inconſtant and wavering, not 


to ſay equivocating temper; Cromwell was at 


length ſo wrought upon, as to think it neceſſary, 
and fo lawlul, to take off the king; in which to- 
wards the laſt he ſeem'd to be pretty active, tho 
always in ſome doubt about it. We are expreſ⸗ 
ly told, he at firit thew'd ſome repugnance to ſo 
black an undertaking, as my author calls it, and 
ſeem'd to ſhew his abhorrence of it, and not to 
ſurmount it, as he ſaid himſelf; but only becauſe 
he ſaw that the providence of God and the ne- 
ceſſity of the times, had inſpir'd the army to 
make ſo terrible a ſacrifice; but that that facri- 

— AY . Sow 
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fice, after all, was the only one that could fave x 648. 
the ftate and religion. And I cannot here o- 


mit what biſhop Hurnet ſays of this matter: He 
tells us, that reton was the perſon that drove 
on the king's trial and death, and that Cromwell 
was all the while in ſome ſuſpence about it. 
« Jreton, ſays he, had the principles and the 
« temper of a Caſſius in him: He ſtuck at no- 
« thing that might have turn'd England to a 
ce common- wealth; and he found out Cook and 


« Bradſbaw, two bold lawyers, as proper inſtru- 


27 


« ments for managing it.” And we are inform- 
ed by others, that ſreton was the perſon, who 
wrought upon Fairfax, and manag'd the affair of 
the army's remonſtrance, and purgiag the parlia- 


ment, and brought it about. To conclude, tho? 


J am far from pretending to juſtify the whole 
of Cromwell's conduct in theſe extraordinary tranſ- 
actions; yet I cannot but think, that a greater 
load of guilt and infamy is uſually laid to his 
| ſhare, than he really delſery'd. | 
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PART II. 


Containing an account of his Ann and 
behaviour, from the time of the 


KING:'s death, to the forcible diſſo- 
lution of the long PARLIAMENT. 


| Guat L 5 
From the KINGS death to Cromwell's ar- 
rival in Ireland. 8 
SHAVING ſen the actions of this 
wonderful man, during the life of 


king Charles, let us now view him 
under the common - wealth govern- 
ment : But firſt it may be proper to 

obſerve, how this government was eſtabliſh'd. 
The firſt ching the parliament (for ſo the rem- 
nant 


— — —— — 
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nant. of the houſe of commons now call'd them- 1648. 
ſelves) did after the king's death, was to paſs 
an act, ordaining, . That no perſon whatſoever & Com- 
« do preſume to proclaim, declare, publiſh, or «1» 
ce any ways promote Charles Stuart, fon of the govem- 
ce late Charles, commonly call'd the prince of ment ſet 
ce Wales, or any other perſon, to be king or . 
& chief magiſtrate of England or Ireland, &9c. 
« without the free conſent of the people in par- 
« lament, firſt had, and ſignified by a particular 
ce ack or ordinance for that purpole ; under pain 
ce of being adjudged a traitor.” Then they made 
another act, "That ſuch as had aſſented to the 
“ Vote, That the king's conceſſions were a ground 
„ for the houſe to proceed to a Settlement, ſhould 
« not be re-admitted to ſit as Members. 
| Theſe therefore were commonly called the /eclu- 
ded members. | 
| SOON after, Feb. 5. they voted the houſe of 
Peers to be uſeleſs and dangerous, and an act was 
{ accordingly paſs'd for aboliſhing it, though Crom- 
well is ſaid to have appear'd for them. And to 
remove all that ſtood in the way of their deſign'd 
common- wealth, they reſolv'd and declared, 
That it had been found by experience, that 
* the office of a Xing in this nation, was un- 
| © neceſſary, burdenſome, and dangerous to the 
liberty, ſafety and publick intereſt of the na- 
tion; and therefore it ſhould be utterly abo- 
* liſhed.” Then the form of government was 
declared to be a Common-wealth; and a council 
| of fate was appointed, conſiſting of forty per- 
ſons, whereof Cromwell was one; to whom power 
| was given, to command and ſettle the militia of 
England and Ireland, to order the fleet, and ſet 
forth ſuch a naval power, as they ſhould think 
fit; to appoint magazines and ſtores for England 
and Ireland, and to diſpoſe of them for the ſer- 
| RE, 
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vice of both nations, as they thought proper; 


* And they were to ſit and execute theſe powers 


Another 
High 
court of 


Ju ſpice. 


for the ſpace of one whole year. And now all 
writs formerly. running in the king's name, were 
to be iſſued out in the names of he keepers of 
the liberty of England. And a new oath, or en- 
gagement, was prepar'd, 10 be true and faithful to 


the government eftabliſh'd without king or houſe 


of peers ; all who refas'd to take it, to be unca- 
pable of holding any place or office in church or 
ſtate. If the reader is curious of knowing what 
perſons compos'd the council of ſtate for this firſt 
year, they were as folows : John Bradſhaw, Eſq; 
preſident, earl of D nbigh, earl of Mulgrave, 
earl of Pembroke, earl of Salisbury, lord Grey, 


lord Grey. of Groby, lord Fairfax, John Liſle, 


Eſq; —— Rolles, Eſq; Oliver St. John, Eſq; 


John Wild, Eiq, Bulſtrode Yhitelock, Eſq; lieu— 


tenant-general Cromwell, major-general Skippon, 
Sir Gilbert Pickering, Sir Milliam Maſjam, Sir 


Arthur Haſlerigg, Sir James Harrington, Sit 


Henry Vane, jun. Sir John Dauvers, Sir William 
Armine; Sir Henry Mildmay, Sir William Conſta- 
ble, Alexander Popham, William Purefoy, 1ſaac 
Pennington, Rowland Wiiſon, Edmund Ludlow, 
William Heveningbam, Robert Wallop, Henry 
Marten, Anthony Stapley, John Hutchinſon, Va- 
lentine Walton, Thomas Scot, Dennis Bond, Luke 
Robinſon, Jobn Jones, C ormelins Holland, Eſqs; 


THE new common-wealth being thus ſertled 


and ſecur'd, another High-court of Juffice is now 
eretted ſor the trial of delinquents. Before this 


court the duke of Hamilton, the earl of Holland, 


the earl of Norwich, the lord Capel, and Sit 
John Owen, being brought, receiv'd ſentence ol 
death, for being concern'd in the Jate invaſion 
and inſurrections. After judgment given, they 
petition'd the commons; and ſo their reprieve 


or their execution was put to the vote of the 1648. 
houſe ; and duke Hamilton, and the lord Capel LW 
were caſt, and Sir John Owen ſaved by a conſi- 
derable majority; as the earl of Holland was 
caſt, and the earl of Norwich ſaved, by the ſin- 
gle vote of the ſpeaker, the houſe being before 
equally divided as to them; ſo that Hamilton, 
Holland and Capel were ſoon after beheaded in the 
Palace-yard at Weſtminſter. It muſt be remem- 
ber'd here, that when the lord Cape's petition, 
which his lady delivered, was read in the houſe, 
many ſpoke in his favour, and faid, that he had 
never deceived or betray'd them, but had al- 
Ways freely and reſolutely declar'd for the king: 
And Cromwell, who knew him very well, ſpoke cpmwell's 
ſo many things to his honour, and profeſſed fo ſpeech a- 
much reſpect for him, that all believed he was pang the 
| ſafe, till he concluded, © That his affection for _ + 
| © the publick ſo out-weighed his private friend- my 
« ſhip, that he could not but tell them, that the 
| © queſtion was now, I hether they would pre- 
| © ſerve the moſt bitter and moſt implacable enemy 
| © they had. That he knew well, that the lord 
ct Cape] would be the laſt man in Eugland, that 
| © would abandon the royal intereſt ; that he 
| © had great courage, induſtry and generoſity ; 
ee that he had many friends who would always 
« adhere to him; and that as long as he liv'd, 
* what condition ſoever he was in, he would be 
* a thorn in their ſides: And therefore, for the 
good of the common-wealth, he ſhould give 
* his vote againſt the petition. ” It ought alſo 
to be remember'd, that Sir John Owen's reprieve 
was owing in great meaſure to the generoſity and 
good nature of commiſſary-general /reron, who 
obſerving there had been no application made, 
| nor a word faid in behalf of Owen, ſpoke for 
him thus, as lord Clarendon tells us, © There 
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1648. © have been great endeavours and- ſolicitations 
WY WV © us'd to fave all thoſe lords; but there's a com- 


A private 
ſtory of 


_ Cromevell 


and Ire- 
ton. 


c moner, another condemn'd perſon, for whom 
& no man hath ſaid a word, nor has he himſelf 
cc fo much as petition'd : Therefore I deſire that 


c Sir John Owen may be preſery'd by the meer 


© motive and goodneſs of the houſe; ” which 


was aflented to. 


ABOUT this time, ſeveral things were decla- 
red by the parliament to be high-treaſon, and this 
among the reſt, viz. For any ſoldiers of the ar- 
my to contrive the death of their general, or 
lieutenant-general; or endeavour to raiſe mutinies 
in the army. Ob 

A little before this, Cromwell and his ſon-in-law 
Ireton went along with Z/bitelock from the council 
of ſtate, and ſupp'd at his houſe. Here they 
were very chearful, and ſeem'd extremely well 
pleas'd z and related many wonderful obſervati- 
ons of God's providence, in the courſe of the 
war, and in the affair of the army's coming to Lon. 
don, and ſeizing the members of the houſe. Hav- 
ing thus diſcours'd together till midnight, they 


return'd home, and in their paſſage their coach 


was ſtopd, and they were examined by the 
guards. They preſently told their names; but 
the captain of the guards would not believe 
them, and threaten'd to carry theſe two great 
officers to the court of guard. Hereupon Teton 
grew a little angry, but Cromwell made himſelf 
merry with the ſoldiers, gave them twenty ſhil- 
lings, and commended them and their captain 
for doing their duty. And they afterwards con- 


| feſs'd that they knew Cromwell and Jreton well 
enough, and were more ftridt with them than 


with others, to let them ſee they were careful of 


their duty ; which they believ'd theſe great men 


came at that time on purpoſe to obſerve. 
| Rs MA Ts 
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their ſuperior officers were now wholly united \ 
| with the parliament, and entirely concurred with 


ced to ride with their faces towards the horles 
their ſwords broken over their heads, and fo to 


| lace-yard at Weſtminſter, to the great exaſpera- 
tion of the Levelling-Party, who were reſolv'd 


Oliver Cromwell. 1421 


MATTERS being now brought to ſome de- 1649. 
gree of ſettlement, it was thought fit to aboliſh ',5 WD 
1 f 7 : Council 
the council of agitators in the army; leſt they, pee, 
who had been the chief authors in all the late ee 
changes, ſhould now take it in their heads to car- aboliſh- 
ry matters further than the preſent rulers car'd cd, which 
they ſhould. But theſe agitators had taſted too 2<cafions 
ie . rs freſh diſ- 
much of power, to be willing to be ſtripp'd of furbance 
it; but at the ſame time made a wrong compu- in the ar- 
tation of their own ſtrength by the great things my. 


they had fogmerly effected, not conlidering that 


them, in carrying on the ſame deſigns. They 
preſently drew up a petition to the lord general 
Fairfax and his council of officers, againſt the 
deſign of aboliſhing them; but by a council of 
war, the ſubſcribers of this petition were ſenten- 


tails before the heads of their ſeveral regiments, 
with their faults written on their breaſts, to have 


be caſhier'd the army. Which ſentence was ac- 
cordingly executed upon them in the great Pa- 


not ſo to be ſuppreſs d. | 
Fo not long after, there being a rendezvous Cromwell 

at Ware, ſeveral regiments, among whom was again ſup- 

Cromwell's of Horle, in purſuance of the fore- — 0 

mentioned petition, and to be diſtinguiſhed from Iellers 

others, wore white in their hats, as they had 

done once before. Cromwell having notice of the 

deſign, order'd two regiments of horſe from diſ- 

tant quarters, who knew nothing of this combi- 

nation, to appear there likewiſe. Being all drawn 

vp, Cromwell with an angry and down look rides 

round, and on a ſudden commands one of thoſe 
EP : _ two 
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1649. two regiments to encompaſs a regiment of foot: 
WM which being done accordingly ; he cuil d tour men 
buy their names out of the body, and with his 
own hands committed them to the marſhal ; and 
immediately calling a council of War ( whiltt the 
reſt of their contederates ſlunk their white co- 
lours into their pockets, and trembled at this 
boldneis of Cromwell) try'd and condemn'd them, 
But they had the favour from the court of caſt. 
ing lots for their lives, two only to die; and the 
two whoſe lot it was to die, were preſently ſhot Wl. 
to death upon a green bank by the other two in 
fight of the army. A little before, another le-. 
veller, one Lockyer, a trooper, for promoting the 
engagement and agreement, was ſhot to death in 
St. Paul's Church- yard. 
NOTWITHSTANDING theſe executions, this 
humour ſtill continu'd in che army, and began to 
break out with greater violence, upon the parlia - 
ment's voting, that eleven regiments, by lot, 
ſhould be ſent over into Ireland. This enrag'd WM, 
them to that degree, that, finding that inſtead of 
reaping the advantages they had promis'd them- . 
ſelves, they were to be expos'd to freſh hazards, IM 
and the miſeries of a ſtarving war, they peremp- MW 
torily declar'd againſt it, as a contrivance to di- 
vide them, and gave out, that they would not 
go for Ireland, till the liberties of the people, MW. 
for which they firſt engag'd in war, were ſecu- 
red; requiring, That the often promiſed repre- M1 
ſentative of the nation might be choſen. And MW, 
finding that diſcourſes and repreſentations were to MW; 
no purpoſe, they began to have recourſe to arms. r 
Accordingly colonel Scroop's regiment, having laid : 
aſide their officers, marched with twelve troops 
from their quarters at Salisbury, towards Burford . 
in Oxfordſhire, in order to a conjukction with Hr 
thoſe of Harriſon, Ireton, and Skippon, and à n 
party 
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; {party under one Thompſon then lying near Ban- 1649. 
en y. This they had effected, if the extraordi- V 
1s Wnary diligence of Cromwell and Fairfax had not 
ad prevented them: For poſting forty miles in one 
he day, they overtook them at Abinugdon, and firſt 


0 offer'd them a treaty, wherein ſatisfaction might 

us be mutually given; and till that were done, that 

n. ¶ neicher party might come within ten miles f 
. each other; to which they agreed: But the Le- 

e N vellers, under Thompſon, who had increas'd their 

t numbers to about five thouſand, march'd to Bur- 

in 


ford; where, while they were ſecurely reſting 

themſelves, and their horſes put into the adjoin- 

ing meadows, about twelve a clock at night co- 

Jonel Reynolds fell into their quarters, routed 

them, and took four hundred of them priſoners, 

and nine hundred of their horſes. Thompſon took 

ſhelter in a wood near Milton, where he fought 

manfully till he was ſlain. Of the priſoners three 

only were executed, who dy'd very reſolutely. 

cornet Den expreſſing his grief and ſorrow, was 

repriev'd at the inftant of execution; which his 

companions beholding from the leads of the 

church, were ſaluted with a meſſage of decima- 

tion: But at Cromwel/'s deſire they were all par- 

don'd, and ſent home to their own houſes. "Thus 

vas this inſurrection quell'd on the fifteenth day 

of May. Is | FE 
AFTER this, the lord-general Fairfax, and He with 

lieutenant - general Cromwell viſited Oxford (the the gene · 

univerſity having ſent a deputation to invite them 5 1 

thither) where they were nobly treated, and orferd 

made doctors of the civil law; at which time 

alſo, Sir Hardre/s Waller and Mr. Ruſpworth, 

with eight colonels, were created maſters of arts, 

Then they viſited Porz/mouth, from whence they 

return'd to London in triumph, and received new 


marks of honour from the parliament. And now And ar 
5 | | | to London. 
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1649. to promote a laſting union between the three 
principles of power, the parliament, the arm 


reſigning the ſword to him; which having again 


| fat firſt; next to him the lord-mayor ; then th: 
vou have given place heretofore to biſhop Wil 


the lord prefident of the council of ſtate and thi 


bers of parliament, and of the council of ſtats 


ſumptuous, was only drums and trumpets ; m 


and the city, it was contriv'd, that the ſpeaker 
with the houſe, the general with the chief off. 
cers, and the council of ſtate, ſhould, after hear. 
ing two ſermons, be magnificently feaſted at Gre 
cers-hall, by the lord-mayor, aldermen, and com. 
mon- council. This was accordingly done, on 
the 7th of June; the lord-mayor, as 'twas uſual 
towards kings, meeting Lenthal the ſpeaker, with 
the reſt of the members, at Temple-bar, and there 


receiv'd, he carry'd before him into the city, 
And having heard two ſermons at Chriſt- church 
preached by Mr. Goodwin and Dr. Owen, they 
proceeded to Grocers-hall to dinner. The ſpeake: 


earl of Pembroke call'd to the lord commiſſioner 
Whitelock to ſit down, as the eldeſt commiſſiv 
ner of the Great-/eal : Whitelock excus'd it 
and deſir'd the earl to ſit down firſt: But he fai 
aloud, I hat do you think I will fit down bean 


liams, to my lord Coventry, and to my lord Lit 
tleron; and you have the ſame place they hal, 
and as much honour belongs to the place under | 
common wealth, as under a king; and you art 
gentleman as well born and bread as any of then. 
The earl oblig'd Zbitelock to take precedence 0 
him, and ſat down himſelf next to him; the 


other commiſſioners of the Greaz-/eal; then thi 
earl of Salisbury and the lord Howard; altei 
them lieutenant-general Cromwell, and other mem: 


Sc. The muſick at this feaſt, which was ven 


—_  healtbi 
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healths were drank, nor any incivility paſs d. At 1649. 
this entertainment, there was preſented by the 
city to the lord-general a large and weighty ba- | 
ſon and ewer of beaten gold; and to lieutenant- 
general Cromwell three hundred pounds in plate, 
and two hundred pieces in gold. 3 
C ROH EL was now juſt entering upon a 
new ſcene of action, and making preparations for 
the reducing of Ireland to the power of the new 
common- wealth: But before we deſcribe his me- 
morable exploits in that kingdom, twill be pro- 
per to take a ſhort view of the poſture of af- 
fairs there for ſome time paſt, and the condition 
they were now in. | < 
THE Iriſh rebellion, the moſt barbarous and Some ac- 
bloody that was ever executed in any part of the count of 
world, in which ſo many thouſand Proteſtants a me 
were moſt inhumanly maffacred, brokè out in Oc- ele 
ober 1641, which tho? it had been contriv'd with before 
ſuch ſecreſy, and acted with ſuch outrage, yet H e 
the city of Dublin was wonderfully preſerv'd by going o- 
divine providence, to be an aſylum for ſuch as 
eſcapꝰd thither, to avoid the fury of their bloody 
Iperſecutors. Many of the poor Proteſtants came 
over alſo into England, hoping there to find ſhel- 
ter from the mercileſs enemy : But this proved 
little comfort to thoſe diſtreſſed ſouls ; for here 
they found, to the increaſe of their grief, that 
England was preparing on all ſides to att the ſame 
pon one another, which the Papiſts had done 
againſt them in Ireland. But tho? the difference 
detween the king and parliament increas'd every - 
day; yet *twas ſo ordered, that ſome regiments 
were ſent over into Ireland, to itop the proceed- 
en ings of the rebels. After the war had been car- 
on for ſome time in England, the king find- 
ing his affairs in a declining condition, and that 
Ne parliament gain d ground upon him, he in 
. 1643 
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1649. 1643, order'd the marqui s of Ormond to make a 


ctruce with the Jri/h, that he might have the aſ- 


ſiſtance of thoſe Engliſh forces that were in Hre- 


land, in his war with the parliament. A ceſſati- 


on of arms was accordingly agreed upon; but the 
Triſh infamouſly broke the articles of it: For the 
_ liſh being now gone over to England, they on 

udden role againſt the marquis, and had ſur- 
priz d him, if he had not been inform'd before 
of their deſi ign, and eſcap'd into Dublin: And 
being in no condition to defend it, but obliged 


to deliver it up either to the Engliſh ſent by the 


parliament, or to the /ri/h, he gave it up to the 
Engliſh (who made colonel Jones governour) and 
came over to the king, at- what time he was car- 


ry'd from place to place by the army. 


THE marquis had not been long gone, but 


the treacherous Jriſh being terrify'd with the 


news, that the parliament was ſending over an ar- 
my thither, requeſted the prince, to whom the 
marquis had repair'd, to ſend him back, engaging 
themſelves to ſubmit abſolutely to his majeſty's 
authority, and to obey the marquis as his lieu- 
tenant, and join with him to expel the parlia- 
ment's forces. The marquis being accordingly 
arriv'd, entered into moſt diſhonourable articles 
with the Iriſb, who having made a confederacy 
among themſelves, ſoon became more formidable 
by the acceſſion of the lord Incheguin, preſident 
of Munſter, and the Scots in the province of U!- 
ſter. Before the arrival of the marquis, the 


pope's nuncio, who had been ſent over to pro- 


mote the grand rebellion, and had of late be- 
hav'd himſelf ſo tyrannically, that he became in- 
tolerable even to the 7; themſelves, was ex- 
pell'd the kingdom: And now the royaliſts and 
{riſh being united, Ireland ſeem'd in a fair way 


of being entirely 1 reduc'd to the king's obedience. 


But 


1 


Oliver Cromwell. 


But Owen Roe Oneal, the beſt commander among 
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the Iriſh, not liking the articles of the confede . 


racy, refuſed to be included in it, and joining 
with the parliament's forces reliev'd Londonderry, 
then beſieged by the lord Ardes. Ormond how- 
ever and the confederates having a numerous ar- 
my, the whole kingdom was almoſt reduced by 
them, excepting Londonderry, governed by Sir 
Charles Coot, and Dublin the chief city, wherein was 
colonel Jones with no very conſiderable force, be- 
ſides that his men were frequently deſerting their 
colours. The enemy with their formidable ar- 
my was now marching to beliege it, and ſent 
many threatning ſummons, requiring a ſpeedy 
ſurrender of the place; which notwithſtanding, 
thro' the vigilance of the governour, held out 


to the confuſion of the beſiegers. But his pre- 
ſent diffigulties, and the great danger he was in, 


made him renew his inſtances to the parliament, 
in the moſt preſſing manner for ſpeedy ſup- 


all would be loſt. Hefeupon the parhament, 


plies of men and proviſions; "I that elſe 


not inſenſible of his condition, began to provide 


for the relief of Lreland with all poſſible expedi- 
tion: And appointed commiſſary- general Jreton, 


colonel Scroop, colonel Horton, major- general Lam- 


bert, with their four regiments of horſe; colonel 
Ewer, colonel Cook, colonel Zew/on, and colo- 
nel Dean, with theirs of foot, and five troops of 
dragoons, all old ſoldiers of the Eugliſb army, 
for the ſaid ſervice: And beſides theſe, other 
regiments were rais'd by beat of drum, to make 
up a ſufficient force for effectually carrying c 
ſo great a work. £ 6 


o 


THe forces being in a great degree of re? di- cymwelt 


neſs, the parliament began now to think of a ge- acceprs of 


neral for this expedition; and having had ſv ffici- the 5 


ent experience of Cromwell's great abilities, 


and ſervice. 


kr owing 


—_ 
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knowing no man ſo fit for the peer they 
defired him to accept of it; who not without 


ſome ſeeming reluctancy at laft undertook it, and 


after many humble expreſſions of his own unwor- 
thineſs and diſability to ſupport ſo great a charge, 
and of the entire reſignation of himſelf to their 


commands, and abſolute dependence upon God's 


Providence, he acquainted them, that he ſubmit- 


ted to their good will and pleaſure, and defired 


them to haſten all the neceſſary preparations; 


*< For he confeſs'd that kingdom to be reduced 


© to ſo great ſtreights, that he was willing to 
< engage his own perſon, purely for the difficul- 
ce ties which appeared in the expedition; and 


c more out of hope to give ſome obſtrattion to 
ee the preſent ſucceſs of the rebels, and to pre- 


« ſerve to the common-wealth ſome footing in 


_ © that kingdom, than from any expecłation that 


He is 
mace: 
Jord- lieu- 
tenant of 
Trela;d. 


.** he ſhould be able, with his ſtrength, in any 


ce ſignal degree to prevail over them.” 

THE houſe was ſo well pleas'd with this an- 
ſer, that immediately after, on the 22d of June, 
he had a pompous commiſſion given him in La- 
tin and Engliſh, to command all forces to be ſent 
into Vreland, and to be lord-governour both as 
to civil and military affairs in that kingdom, for 
three years: And colonel Jones was made lieu— 
tenant-general of the horſe. From the very mi- 


nute of his receiving this charge, Cromwell us'd 
an incredible expedition in the raiſing of money, 


Providing of ſhipping, and drawing the forces to- 


His re- 
markable 
interview + 


with the 
lord Z reg- 
6:11, 6 


ether for this enterprize. The ſoldiers march'd 
with great ſpeed to the rendezvous at Milford. 

Haven, there to expect the new lord-deputy. 
ABOUT this time, Cromævell had a remarka- 
ble interview with the lord Broghill; who having 
forn id a deſign of deſerting the parliaments ſer- 
Vice, as the earl of Inchiguin had done, came 
Prey 
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privately to London, inten ding to go to the king | 1649 
in France. He was no ſooner come to London. 


but a gentleman came to him from the lord go- 
vernour Cromwell, to acquaint him that he would 


ſurpriz d, 


at leiſure ; which  Broghill was exceedingly 
him; and told the meſſenger he ſuppos'd he was 


miſtaken in tlie perſon he was ſent to: But the 


gentleman convincing him he was not, the lord 
Broghill own'd who he was, and faid he would 
not give his excellency the trouble to come to 
him, but he would wait upon him. The meſſen- 
ger had not been long gone, before Cromwell 
came himſelf, and after compliments paſs d, de- 


fired to ſpeak with his lordſhip in private; when 
he told him, He had a great reſpect for him, and 


was therefore come to acquaint bim with ſomething 


that very nearly concerned him, and to give him hit 


advice upon it. He then told him, hat the coun- 
ci of flate were inform'd of his deſign in croſſing 


the Water (which the lord Broghill had commu- 


nicated to two or three truſty friends only) bat 
inflead of going to the Spaw he deſigned to go to 
the king, and take a commiſſion from him to aft a- 
gainſt the parliament in Ireland: That the council 
had gobl proof of what he ſaid, and could produce 
copies of bis letters to that purpoſe 3 upon which it 
was reſolved to fend him to the Tower ;, which had 


been done, if himſelf bad not prevented it, and ob- 


tained time to confer with him, to ſee if be could 
be induc'd to alter his purpoſe. The lord Broghill 
ſeeing it would be to no purpoſe to evade the 


matter, ask'd Cromwell's pardon, thank'd hint 


far his good offices, and requeſted him to adviſe 


him. Cromwell reply'd, That the council of ſtate 


and be were no flrangers to his actions in Ireland; 
aud the ſubdaing of the * heing tommitted to 


aving never had any atquaintance with 


1 
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ſuccours 
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hin, che was authoriz'd by the council to offer him 
a general command, if he would ſerve in that war. 
Broghill readily accepted this offer, and gave his 
word and honour, that he would be faithful to 
the parliament : And ſo having received a com- 
miſſion to be maſter of the ordnance, and to com- 
mand in Munſter, he embarked for Ireland, where 
he was no ſooner arriv'd, but ſeveral gentlemen, 
who had ſerved under him in thoſe wars, join'd 
him; ſo that he ſoon formed a troop of horſe, 
and within a little time after, rais'd a regiment 
of 1500 foot, which were ready to join the lord 
governour Cromævell at his landin 8 

His excellency having diſpatch'd his buſineſs 
with the parliament, on the 1oth of 7aly left 


London, ſetting forward in great ſtate, being 
drawn in a coach with ſix horſes, and attended 


by many members of the parliament and council 
of ſtare, with the chief. officers of the army; 
his life-guard conſiſting of eighty men, who had 


formerly been commanders, bravely mounted and 


accouter'd, both themſelves and ſervants. Thus 
he was conducted to Brentford, where thoſe gen- 
tlemen, who accompany'd him, took their leaves, 
wiſhing a proſperous iſſue to this undertaking z 
whom he anſwered again with great civility and 
reſpe&. From hence he poſted directly for Briſ- 
tol, to take order for the train of artillery, and 
many other matters neceſſary for the haſtening 
his men on ſhipboard. 2% % op" 
From Briſtol he takes his way into Wales, 
having ſent over three regiments before, viz. co- 
lonel Reynolds's of horſe, colonel Penable's and 


_ colonel Mozk's of foot. Theſe were ſhi from 


Cheſter, and the ports thereabout; and being fa- 
voured with a . proſperous gale, quickly arriv'd 
at the port of Dublin, where they were wel- 
comed with unſpeakable joy and gladneſs. The 
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citizens ſpared for nothing that might be any re- 1649. 
lief to the ſea-fick ſoldiers, hoping that the re.. 
covery of their health might be a means of en- | 
larging their liberties, who now were almoft 
wholly confin'd within the narrow compaſs” of 


Oliver Cromwell. 


- 
a 


their city walls. And they were not at all 'dif- 

appointed of their expettation : For Jones hav- 

ing his courage much heighten'd by the coming 

over of theſe ſupplies, now car'd not for the 

enemy's bravadoes, but reſolved to remove them 

farther off; which he in a very little time ef- 
For on the 2d of. Auguſt he diſcovered a By which 

party of the enemy, about fifteen hundred foot means Or- 

befides horſe, drawn down to their new work at n ar- 

Baggit-rath, a place about a quarter of a mile flv ot. 

eaſtward of the city upon the fa. Hence they o_ * 

deſign'd to run their trenches towards the ci 

works, thereby to ſecure thoſe forts which were 

begun to be rais'd towards the water, that they 

might hinder the landing of the forces and ſup- 

plies expected from England. But Jones and 

Reynolds, with the reſt of the commanders in the 

city, obſerving the enemy's deſign, judged it ne- 

ceſſary to interrupt them: And ſo preſently 

drawing out twelye hundred horſe and four thou- 

ſand foot, they ſoon enter'd the enemy's new 

works, and fell upon them with ſo much fury, that 

they routed the horſe at the firſt charge; and ſoon 

aſter cut in pieces the greateſt part of their foot, 

and took moſt” of the reſt priſoners. The report 

of this difaſter ſoon reach'd the general Ormond's 

ears, who was then playing at tables in his tent; 

and underſtanding alſo, that Jones was making 

towards his main army, he wiſhed the rebels would 

come that he might bave ſome ſport with them, 

and ſo went on with his game: But he was ſoon 

forced to leave it; for Jones with his men fol- 
lee 2 lowing 
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1649. lowing the chaſe to Rathmims, where Ormonds 
camp was, engag'd his whole army, and after two 
hours fight, totally routed them with a very great 
laughter. Four thouſand were reckoned to be 


KilPd on the place and in the chaſe, and above 
two thouſand five hundred taken priſoners, of 
whom ſeveral were men of quality, and among 


the reſt Ormond's own brother, himſelf very nar- 
rowly eſcaping. They left all their great guns, 


ammunition,. and provifions, behind them; and 


withal a rich camp to reward the valiant foldi- 


ers; who with the ſpoil of it fo trick'd them- 


ſelves up, that when they returned to Dublin, 
many of the officers did not know their own men, 


they were grown ſo fine. This great victory was 
obtained with the loſs of few, not above twenty 
of. the parliament's party being miſſing after the 
fight was over. The ſucceſs was the more re- 
markable, becauſe unexpected on both ſides; Jones 
with his hand ſul of men being led on ſtep by 
ſtep to a compleat victory, whereas their utmoſt 
deſign, at the beginning of the action, was only 
to beat the enemy from Baggot.- ratb. Ormond's 


party were ſo ſurpriz'd, that they had not time to 


carry off their money, which lay at Rathfarnham, 


for the paying of their army, where Jones ſeiz d 


four thouſand pounds very ſeaſonably for the pay- 


ment of his men. The marquis upon this de- 


feat fled to Kilkenny with a conſiderable number: 
Others betook themſelves to Droghedah or Tre- 
aagh, whither he ſoon came himſelf with three hun- 
dred horſe, and in very good time; for lieutenant- 
general Zones hoping the town might be ſo terri- 


fied with this overthrow as to ſurrender, haſten'd 


thicher with ſome horſe to ſummon it; but hav- 
ing notice of Ormond's coming, he marched back 
to Dublin. 


TRE 
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TIE lord-governour Cromwell being at Mil- 1649. 
ford- Haven, receiv d the full account of Ormond's WWW 
defeat, when he rather expected to hear of the M tα 
loſs of Dublin, and was in great perplexity what "pans 


for Ire- 
to do. But the clouds being diſpers'd upon the — 
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news of the great ſucceſs his party had that he 
ſent before, he deferr'd not to embark his whole 
army. On the thirteenth of Auguſt, he ſet fail 
fram Milford-haven with thirty two ſhips, where- 
in was the van of his army; Jreton ſoon follow- 
ing him with the main body in forty two other 


| veffels, and Hugh Peters with twenty fail bringing 
up the rear. With a very proſperous wind they Arrives at 
ſoon arrived at Dublin, where they were receiv'd Publin. 


with all poſſible demonſtration of joy, the great 
guns echoing forth their welcome, and the ac- 
clamations of the people reſounding in every 
ſtreet. Cromwell being come into the city, where 
the concourſe of the people was very great (they 
all flocking to ſee him, whom before they had 
heard ſo much of) at a convenient place he made 
a ſtand, and with his hat in his hand made a 
ſpeech to them, telling them, That as God 
* had brought him thither in ſafety, ſo he doubted 
© not but by his divine providence to reſtore them 
« all to their juſt liberties and properties; and 
© that all thoſe, whoſe hearts affections were real 
« for the carrying on of the great work againft 
{© the barbarous and bloody-thirſty Jriſh, and all 
© their adherents and confederates, for the pro- 
© pagating of the goſpel of Chriſt, the eſtabliſh- 
« ing of truth and peace, and reſtoring that 
te bleeding nation to its former happineſs and tran- 
© quillity, ſhould find favour and protection from 


© the- parliament of England, and from himſelf, 


© and withal receive ſuch rewards and gratuities, 
© as ſhould be anſwerable to their merits.” This 
ſpeech was entertained with great applauſe by the 

EY Ky, people, 
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1649. people, who all cry'd _ That 125 wald Tiv ve 
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His actions in Ireland, and return | 
from thence. 


H E army having refreſh'd themſelves, and 
the lord · lieutenant having ſettled both the 


military and civil affairs of Dublin, he drew his 


forces out of the city to a general muſter, where 
appeared a compleat body of fifteen thouſand horſe 
and foot; out of which were drawn twelve re- 


giments, containing in all about ten thouſand 


ſtout reſolute men, for the preſent ſervice. With 
this army, fu: -niſh'd with all things neceſſary, he 
advanced towards Tredagh, a town well fortified, 
with a garriſon in it of two thouſand five hun- 


dred foot, and three hundred horſe, the flower 


of the royal army, under the command of Sir 
Arthur Aſton, a brave experienc'd ſoldier. The 
marquis of Ormond had foreſeen, that this place, 
by reaſon of its neighbourhood and fituation, 
would be firſt attempted, it not being likely that 
the enemy would leave ſo conſiderable a fortreſs 


behind them : and he was in hopes he ſhould have 


time to recruit his ſhatter'd army, and repair the 
loſs of the late defeat, while Cromwell ſhould 
be waſting his forces againſt a town they believ- 


ed could hold out a month, and before that time 


He ſtorms 
qredagh.. 


be relieved: but the event thew'd how much he 
was miſtaken. 5 
CRNOMHNELL was no ſooner come before 
Tredagh, but obſerving the rules of war, he ſum- 
mon'd the governour to ſurrender; which ſum- 
mons was llishted, and look d upon rather as a 
matter 


Oliver Cromwell. 


ordered all things for a quick diſpatch of the ſiege. 
Ayſcough's ſhips block d them up by ſea; and on 


the land, the white flag was taken down, and the 


red enſign diſplay'd before the town. The be- 
fieged were not much diſmay'd at this, as ex- 
petting ſuccour from the marquis of Ormond - 
and they ſeem'd to be unanimous in this refolu- 
tion, rather than deliver up the town, to ex- 
pire with it; as they did not long after. 
For Cromwell being ſenſible of the miſchiefs 
of a long ſiege, like an impatient conqueror, 
would not ſpend time in the common forms of 
approaches and turnings ; but immediately plant- 
ed a ftrong battery which ſoon levell'd the ſtee- 
ple of a church on the South fide of the town, 
and a tower that ſtood near it. The next day, 
the battery continuing, the corner tower between 


the Eaſt and South walls was demoliſh'd, and 


two breaches made, which ſome regiments of 
foot immediately entered; but they were not 


made low enough for the horſe to go in with 


them. Here the utmoſt bravery was ſhewn on 
both fides, the breaches being not more courage- 
oully aſſaulted than valiantly defended. The ene- 
my within ſo furiouſly charg'd thoſe who firſt en- 
ter'd that they drove them back again faſter than 
they came in. Cromwell, who was all this while 


ſtanding at the battery, obſerving this, drew out His bras 
very and 


a freſh reſerve of colonel Ewer's foot, and in 1 


135 


matter of for mality, chan chat he did believe to have 1649. 
the town upon it. Hereupon the lord-governour WW 


3 


perſon bravely enter'd with them once more in- in that 
to the town. This example of their general in- action. 


ſpir'd the ſoldiers with ſuch freſh courage, that 


none were able to ſtand before them; and hav- 


ing now gain'd the town, they made a terrible 
ſlaughter, putting all they met with, that were 
in arms, to the ſword; Cromwell having expreſs- 
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1649. ly commanded not to ſpare any one that ſhould 

be found in arms; the deſign of which was to 

— ' © diſcourage other places from making oppoſition ; 

to which purpoſe the lord-governour wrote to 

the parliament, That he believ d this ſeverity would 

ſave much effuſion of blood. Aſton's men did not 

fall unrevenged; for they fought bravely, and 
deſperately diſputed every corner of the ftreets, 

making the conquerors win what they had by 

inches. The ſtreets at laſt proving too hot, they 

fled to the churches and ſteeples, and other pla- 

ces of ſhelter. About an hundred were got into 

St. Peter's church-ſteeple, reſolving there to ſell 

their lives at as dear a rate as poſſible; but they 

were all quickly blown up with gun-powder, on- 

Jy one man eſcaping, who leap'd from the tower. 

The wind befriending him, he receiv'd no fur- 

ther hurt by the fall chan breaking his leg ; which 

Cromwel]'s men ſeeing, took him up, and gave 

him quarter. In other places, when they refus'd 

| to yield upon ſummons, ſtrong guards were im- 

| mediately put upon them to ſtarve them out; 

which ſoon had that effect as to make them ſur- 

| render themſelves to the mercy of the conque- 
F ' ____ _ rors, which was indeed but ſmall; for all the 

| 
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officers were preſently knock'd on the head, and 
every tenth man of the ſoldiers kill'd, and the 
reſt thruſt on ſhipboard for Barbadoes. The go- 
vernour Sir Arthur Aſton, here likewiſe met his 
fate, being put to the ſword among the reſt. 
ö And thus was this ſtrong place taken and ſack'd 
: in leſs than a week's time, which the rebellious 
; {riſh were three whole years in taking. This 
great action was ſo ſurprizing, that O- Veal, at 
the hearing of it, ſwore a great oath, That if 
[ Cromwell had taten Tredagh by florm, if he ſhould 
| form hell, he would rake in, 
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TRE diſmal deſtruction of Tredagh render d 1640. 
| 8 name formidable to all ocher places — 
tound about, Few of them had fo much reſo- Many o- 
lution as to expect a ſummons to ſurrender; and Dr 
particularly the garriſons of Trim and Dundalk, him. 
fearing the like uſage, abandon'd them to the 
conqueror. In this laſt place their haſte was ſo 
great, that they left their great guns behind them, 
on the platforms. Cromwell did not at that time 
carry, on his conqueſts any further northward, 
but return'd to Dublin, and march'd with his 

army towards exford, that part lying convenient 
for fubſiſting his army in the ſouthern counties. 
In his march, a place call'd Killingtericł, about 
fourteen miles from Dublin, being deſerted by 
the enemy, he put a party of his men into it. 
Arckloe-Caſile was likewiſe abandon'd, and many 
other places ſubmitred to him. 

ON the iſt of October, Cromwell with his He flonns 
army came before Wenford, and ſent a ſummons Herford 
to the governour, colonel David Synnor, requir- 
ing a ſpeedy ſurrender. His anſwer was ſome- 
what dubious, which occaſion'd many papers 
to paſs betwixt him and the lord-general Crom- 
well, The governour did this on purpoſe to 
protract time until the earl of Caſtle-Haven 
had thrown à party of five hundred foot into 
the town to reinforce the garriſon; and hav- 
ing now receiv'd theſe recruits, he reſoly'd 
to defend the place. as long as he could, and 
ſeem'd to defy all attempts that might be 
made againſt him. Upon this, Cromwell applies 
himſelf in good earneſt to the work, and bends 
his greateſt force againſt the caſtle, knowing that 
upon the gaining of that, the town mutt ſoon 
follow. He caus'd a battery to be erected 
againſt it, whereby a ſmall breach being made, 14 
commiſſioners were ſent from the enemy, to bout _ 
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1649. about a ſurrender. In the mean time the guns 
continued firing, no Ceſſation have been agreed 
upon; whereby the breach in the caſtle being made 


wider, the guard that was apointed to defend it, 
quitted their poſt; whereupon ſome of Cromwell s 
men enter' d the caſtle, and ſet up their colours 
at the top of it. 'The enemy obſerving this, 
quitted their ſtations in all parts, ſo that the o- 
thers getting over the walls, poſſeſs'd themſelves of 

the town without any great oppoſition, and ſet 


open the gates for the horſe to enter, tho' they 


could do but little ſervice, all the ſtreets being 
barr'd with cables. The town being thus enter d, 


none were ſuffer d to live that were found in 


arms; and ſo they cut their Way through the 
ſtreets, till they came to the market- place, where 
the enemy fought deſperately for ſome time; but 


were at laſt quite broken, and all who were 
found in arms put to the ſword. Ludlom ſays, 


that the foot preſs'd the enemy ſo cloſe, that 
crowding to eſcape over the water, they ſo over- 


loaded the boats, that many of them were drown- 


ed. Great riches were taken in this town, it be- 
ing eſteem d by the enemy a place of ſtrength ; 
and ſome ſhips were ſeiz d in the harbour, which 
had much interrupted the commerce of that coaſt, 
The lord-lieutenant Cromwell appointed com- 
miſſioners to take care of the goods that were 
found in the town belonging to the enemy, that 
they might be improv'd to the beſt advantage 
for the publick. The reduction of this place 
was of very conſiderable advantage to the con- 
quefors, being a port-town, and very convenient 
for receiving ſupplies from England. And the 
ſeverity that was exercis'd here, had the ſame ef- 
fect with that us'd before at Droghedah the 
terror ſpreading into all towns and forts * 
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Oliver Cromwell. 
che coaft as far as Dublin, ſpar'd the general 
the trouble of ſummoning them. 
TE winter now coming on, and it being a 
very wet ſeaſon,” Cromwell's troops ſuffer d much 


from the weather, and the flux then raging a- 
them. Man y thought theſe reaſons ſhould 


have oblig d him for the preſent to put a ſtop 


to his conqueſts; but he was of another mind, 


and more in the right than they. The difficul- 


ties the marquis of Ormond met with in bring- 
ing a new army into the field, after his late de- 
feat, the ancient diſagreement again breaking out 
between the Popiſb confederates and him, on ac- 
count of that diſaſter, the ſecret intelligence held 
by Cromwell in the province of Munſter, and the 
mighty affairs that call'd him back over the ſea, 
ſeem'd to him more powerful motives for con- 
tinuing the war, than the winter was to interrupt 
his progreſs. 
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BEING thus reſolv'd, he de with his ar- He redu- 
my towards Rog, a ſtrong town upon the Barrow. ces Roſs. 


The lord Tafe was governour of this place, 
who had a ſtrong garriſon with him; and the 
better to ſecure it, Ormond, Caſtle-Hlaven, and 
the lord Ardes, in their own 'perſons, caus'd fif- 
teen hundred men more to be boated over to re- 
inforce it; Cromwell's army all the while look- 
ing on, without being able to hinder them. How- 
ever, the lord-governour no ſooner came before 
the town, but he ſent the governour a ſummons 
to this ellect, 6 That fince his coming into Ire- 
« Jand he ever endeavour'd to avoid the Effu- 
« ſion of blood, having been before no place, 
c where he did not firſt ſend them ſuch terms, 
* as might be for their preſervation; and to 
ce continue the like courſe, he now ſummons them 
© to deliver up the town to the parliament of 


England. No anſwer was at preſent return d 
to 


* 
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to this "EO till the great guns began to 


WY V play; when the governour, being apprehenſive of 


Beſieges 
Duncan- 
von, und 
xetreats 
from 
thence, 


the ſame uſage that other garriſons had before 
met with, was willing to treat ; which being al- 
low'd, they came to this agreement, © That the 
2 town be deliver'd up to lord-general Crom- 
ec 29, and they within march away with bag 
& and baggage to Kilkenny + ” Which fifteen hun- 
dred of them accordingly did; but ſix hundred 
of them being Engliſh revolted to Cromwell. 

IN the mean time Kingſale, Cork, Youghall, 
Bandon-Bridge, and other garriſons voluntarily de- 
clar'd for the conqueror; which garrifons prov'd 
of great uſe to the reducement of Munſler, and 


conſequently of all Treland. Sir Charles Coot and 


colonel Venables were very ſuceſsful in the north; 
and the lord Broghill and colonel Hewſon did good 
ſervice in other places. 

CROMFELL having made himſelf maſter 
of Roſs, caus'd a bridge of boats to be laid over 
the Barrow, and his army to fit down before 
Duncannon, a ſtrong fort commanded by colonel 
Mogan but this place was ſo well provided with 
all things neceffary, that it was judg'd it would 


be time loſt to tarry long before ir. And ſo 


the army quickly roſe, and march'd away into 
the county of Kilkenny, where' the marquis of 
Ormond, being join'd by Inchequin, ſeem'd re- 
ſolv'd to give Cromwell battle. His army was 
{trong both in horſe and foot, far ſurpaſſing Crom- 
Well s, which was much weaken'd by continual du- 
ty, difficult marches, the flux, and other diſeaſes. 
Notwithſtanding which, the marquis upon the 
approach of his enemy, drew off, without mak- 
ing any attempt, or ſtriking one ſtroxe. Upon 
which, Eniftegoe, a little walled town about five 
miles from Roſs, was reduc'd by colonel Abbot ; 


and colonel Reynolds with twelve troops of horſe, 
and 
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and three of dragoons march'd up to Carrick; 1649. 
where having divided his men into two parts, 
whilſt he amus'd them with one party, he en- 
ter'd a gate with the other, taking about a hun- 
dred priſoners without the loſs of a man. 

Tk news hereof being brought to the lord-ge- 
neral Cromwell, then at Roſs, where he had conti- 
nued for ſome time indiſpos'd, he immediately 
march'd away with his army to beſiege JYater- 

ford, in hopes of gaining that important place 
before his forces ſhould draw into winter-quarters. 
Being come beiore it, he preſently detach'd 
_ a regiment of horſe, and three troops of dra- 
goons to reduce Paſſage- Fort; which party met 
with the deſired ſucceſs, the fort and caſtle, with 
five great guns, and much arms and ammunition, 41 
being ſoon deliver'd up to them. But the ſiege His army , 
of Waterford was not ſo ſucceſsfully carried on: marches 4 
for Cromwell perceiving that the city reſolv'd to t 
ſtand upon their 'own defence, and it being now tent 
December, and the weather very wet, he thought 
it moſt adviſable to draw off his army into 
winter- quarters; where they might be refreſh'd 
againſt the ſpring, for the beter finiſhing of the 
work they had fo proſperouſly begun. 

In the mean time, a party of the enemy from 
Faterford, and another from Duncannon, joining 
together, beſieg'd Paſſage- Fort; but being ſet 
upon by colonel Zankey, they were totally routed, 

a great many of them being kill'd, and three 
hundred and fifty taken priſoners. Several other 
. Skirmiſhes were maintain'd with the like ſucceſs; 
but the loſs of lieutenant-general Jones, who died 
about this time at Yexford of a violent fever, 
ſtruck a damp upon all. He was a man every 
way bold and daring, of wonderful courage and 
reſolution, and yet he govern'd his valour with 
Prudence, being not raſh, but adviſed in all his 
attempts: 
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attempts: the army had a great lok of him, 
and his death was ſoon follow'd: by that of colo- 
nel Wolf, and ſcout-maſter-general. Roe. Many 


of the common: ſoldiers had likewiſe their ſhare 


in this mortality, but their numbers were recruit- 


ed by continual ſupplies ſent from England by. the 


liament. And now alſo the Lib, as well as 


from the the Britiſb ſoldiers, under the marquis of Ormond, 


enemy 
revolt to 


He viſits 
the ſeve- 
ral garri- 


ſons. 


being allur d by the ſucceſſes, and wrought upon 


by the invitations of the common wealth, as al- 
ſodeterr'd by the plague that rag d amongſt them, 


together with the want of pay and neceſſaries, 
ran by whole troops to Cromwells camp; who 
made very great uſe of the 74 animoſities, and 
of the jealouſies between them and Or mond. He 


us d to ask ſome of the marquis's friends, whom 
he had taken priſoners, I hut the marquis of Or- 
mand had to do with Charles Stuart, and what 


obligations he had receiv' d from him; and then 
would ſpeak of the hard uſage his grand- 


father had met with from king James, and the 


long impriſonment he had ſuſtain d by him, for 
not ſubmitting to an extrajudicial determination, 
and ſaid, he: was confident, if the marquis and he 


could meet and confer together, they ſhould part ve- 


7y good friends. And many, who heard theſe diſ- 


courſes, by his permiſſion, gave the marquis in- 


formation of all he had ſaic. 
WuHiLsT the army continued in their win- 
ter- quarters, the vigilant and active Cromwell 
would not fit ſtill, but viſited all the garriſons 
that were in his poſſeſſion in Munſter, and or- 
dered all affairs both military and civil. When 
he came to Kingſale, the mayor of the town (as 


was uſual in other places) deliver'd to him the 


mace and keys; which he return'd not to him 
again, but gave them to colonel Srubber the go- 


vernour. This was the more taken notice of, 
| becauſe 


- e * 2 * 


and thinking they might have occaſion to make 
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becauſe it had not been us'd by the lord-lien- 1649. 
tenant; but the reaſon of this proceeding was, 
becauſe the mayor was an Iri ſbß- man, and alſo a 
papiſt, and ſo twas not judg'd Proper to entruſt 

ſuch a one with the government of ſo important 

- ABovT this time the parliament being appre- 
henfive of the defigns that were carrying on a- 
gainſt them in Scotland in favour of the king, 


uſe of Cromwell for preventing the miſchief that 
threatened them from thence, reſolv'd that he 
ſhould be ſent for over into England, ordering 
the ſpeaker to write a letter to him for that 
purpoſe: but it being towards the latter end of 
March before he receiv'd this letter, and it be- 
ing not his temper to lie long idle, when he 
knew he had: much to do, he proceeded in his 
work of reducing Ireland, and was very ſucceſs- | 
ful in it. The month of e was hardly ex- He takes 
pir'd, when the army took the field again in two the field 
bodies, which he divided on purpoſe to diſtreſs Sin. 
the marquis of Ormond. Himſelf took one par- 
ty, and another was led by reton, who march'd 
away to. Carrick, in order to reinforce himſelf by 
the conjunction of colonel Reynolds. Theſe were 
to march into the enemy's quarters two ſeveral 
ways, and to meet together at a rendez vous near 
Kilkenny. In order to this deſign, Cromwell with 
his party march'd away over the Blackwater, to- 
wards the counties of Limerick and Tipperary. 
The firſt place reduc'd by him was a caſtle call'd 
Kilkenny, upon the borders of the county of Li- 
merick. After that, he took in Cloghern houſe, Several 
belonging to Sir Richard Everard, one of the ſu- — de- 
preme council of the 7riſh.' From thence he % in. T 
march'd to Rogh1ill caſtle, which upon ſummons 
was deliver'd up to him. Here with much dif- 

GIST "it ficulty 
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1649. ficulty he paſs'd the river Shewr, and without 
delay march'd away to Feathard, à gartifon 
town where one Butler was governour. Being got 
into the ſuburbs about ten at night, he ſent a 

triimpec with a ſummons to the town; but they 

| ſhot at the trumpet, and being inform'd that the 
lord-Heutenant was with the party, they faid, 

That it was not a fit time to ſend a ſummons in the 

| Feathard might. Upon this a reſolution being taken to 
ſurren- ftorm, the governour thought fit to ſend two 
= d to commiſſioners to treat with the lord - lieutenant; 
"les and after one night ſpent in the treaty, the town 
was ſurrender'd the next morning upon articles; 
which Cromwell the more readily granted them, 
becauſe he had but few foot, and no great guns 

nor {adders ; and ſeventeen companies of the C-. 

 fter Foot were within five miles of the town. 

The enemy quitted it in ſome diſorder, after 
vy ich the magiſtrates ſent a petition to the lord- 

luieutenant, defiring his protection. 

He ſtorms THE forces having a little refreſh'd themſelves 
and takes at Feathard, the general march'd with them from 
Calan. thence to Calan, garrifon'd by the enemy. Here 
ue was join'd by Ireton, Reynolds, and Zankey, 
making up in all a confiderahle body. The 

chief ſtrength of Calan conſiſted in three caſtles 

that were in the town: and theſe the ſoldiers 
ſtorm'd one after another, and carry'd them all. 

Thus the place held out but one day, arid paid 

dear for that ſhort refiſtance, all who were in 

1 arms being put to the ſword, except Butler's 
if troops, which ſurrender'd before the* cannon was 
| fired. This fo terrify'd ſome who defended a 
houſe about a muſquet-ſhot from the town, that 
1 they preſently ſent to defire liberty to remove to 
Kilkenny; which the lord-general readily grant- 
ed. The ſoldiers having ſufficiently furniſh'd 
„ themſelves with the proviſions they found in the 
yl Tie, 8 "town, 
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| toun, 9 back: -again to Feathard: by the 1649. 


way, taking the two caſtles of Cnoctofer, and Bully- WNW 
»ard : after which ſoon follow'd Kiltennon, Arſen- 
non, Coher , and Dundrum, very conſiderable 
places. e de | 
The lord-governour Cromwell had now entire- 
ly ſubdued all places of importance, except Li- 
merick, Waterford, Clonmell, Galloway, and Kil- 
kenny. | Theſe were places of great ſtrength, and 
would take up much time; however, he re- 
ſolv'd to attempt the laſt : but fearing the force 
he had might not be ſufficient to carry on the 
defign, he ſent orders to colonel Few/or, the new 
governour of Dublin, to bring him all the for- 
ces he could draw out of the garriſons of Yex- 
ford, and the other poſts he had taken on that 
fide, Accordingly Hewſon, after having taken 
Laughlin- Bridge, join'd the lord-governour's army 
near Gowram, a populous town, defended by a 
ſtrong caſtle, Whereof one Hammond a Kentiſh- 
nan Was governour. Being ſummoned to deliver Reduces: 
it up, he return'd a very reſolute anſwer, hav- „ 
ing great confidence in the valour of his men, 
who were Ormond's own Regiment. Upon this, 
the great guns began to play, and did ſuch fu- 
rious execution, that he ſoon thought it time 
for him to beat a parley: But it was now too 
late; for he could obtain no other conditions 
than theſe, « That the common ſoldiers ſhould 
* have their lives, and the officers be diſpos d of 
ce as ſhould be thought fit.” The place being | 
thus delivered up, to which Hammond was en 
forc d by the ſedition of the ſoldiers, he and all 
the commiſſion-offticers but one, were the next 
day ſhot to death; and the prieſt, who was chap- 
lain to the popiſh ſoldiers in the regiment, hanged. 
AFTER this, the lord-governour proceeds in Beſieges 
his * of * the ** of Kilkenny. and rakes 
The* Kilkenny. 
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The garriſon there required a more then ordina- 
ry ſtrength to reduce it, as having been again 


and again reinforc d by thoſe who had ſurren- 


der'd upon articles the ſmall towns and caſtles 
in that county. But Cromwell, not at all diſ- 
courag'd at this, on the 22d of March, ſent firſt 
of all a ſmall party of horſe before to make diſ- 
covery, and ſhortly after came up with his whole 
force. Being advanc'd within a mile of the ci- 
ty, he made a ſtand, and ſent a ſummons to Sir 


Walter Butler the governour, and the corpora- 


tion, to deliver up the city, for the uſe of the 
parliament of England. The anſwer which was 
return'd the next day not being ſatisfactory, 
Cromwell made his approaches near to the wall, 
and caus'd a battery to be erected in the moſt 
convenient place for annoying the beſieged, and 
opening an entrance to the beſiegers. In the 
mean time the beſieged were not idle; but ob- 
ſerving where the enemy bent his greateſt ſtrength, 


endeavour'd there to make the greateſt oppoſition, 
by raiſing two retrenchments within, ſtrongly pal- 


liſadoing them, and placing ſome pieces that might 
play to the beſt advantage. Cromwell however, 
having made all the neceſſary preparations, fell 


furiouſly to battering the walls; whereby, after 


making about an hundred ſhot, a breach was o- 


pen'd. In the mean while, colonel Ewer, with 


a thouſand foot, was order'd to attempt another 
part of the city, called [ri/h#7520n; and the bet- 
ter to facilitate this enterprize, the ſoldiers were 
order'd to attack the foremention'd breach; which 
they accordingly did, but were forc'd to retreat 
with loſs. However, the deſign took effect; for 
by this means the whole ſtrength of the enemy 
was held in play, while colonel Emer with his 
party gain'd /ri/h-town ;, which they did with ve- 
ry little loſs. There was on the other fide 4 

a the 
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the river another ſmall town, or ſuburbs to the 1650. 
main city, and it was thought convenient to 
ſend eight companies of foot to poſſeſs them- 
ſelves of it; which was done without any oppo- 
ſition: And this animated them to endeavour to 
force a paſſage over the bridge into the city; 
but the fame mis fortune happen d as before at the 
breach. However, theſe deſperate attempts oc- 
caſion'd the governour to reflect more ſeriouſly 
upon his preſent circumſtances: for the garriſon 
in Cantwel caſtle, whom he had ſent for, had 
deſired paſſes of the lord-governour Cromwell 
to go beyond ſea, and enter themſelves into the 
ſervice of foreign princes, engaging never to act 
againſt the parhament of England: which requeſt 
Cromwell granted them. But that which moſt 
of all diſcourag'd the governour, was, that he 
muſt not only defend himſelf, but muſt alſo be 
his own relief, their being no army in the field 
ſufficient for that purpoſe. Theſe things, toge- 
| ther with the conſideration, that the longer he 
ſtood ont the worſe he would fare, induc'd him 
to enter into a treaty; and after a day's debate, 
7 they came to an agreement upon the following 
| || terms: © Firſt, That the city and caſtle ſhould 
de deliver'd up to the lord-governour Crom- 
" | © well, with all the arms, ammunicion, and 
1 | -© publick ſtores. Secondly, The inhabitants of 
| © Kilkenny tobe protected in their perſons, goods, 
b and eſtates, from the violence of the ſoldiery; 
and ſuch as had a mind to remove, to have 
h 1 liberty ſo to do, three months after the date 
of the articles. Thirdly, The governour, offi- 
Ly © cers, and ſoldiers to march away with bag and 
Yy | © baggage. Fourthly, The city to pay two thou- 
15 | ſand pounds as a gratuity to his excellency 
„ | © the lord Cromwell's army.“ 
of Tus was the city of Kilkenny, which had 
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1650. been the nurſery of the late rebellion, , and 
N the reſidence of the ſupreme council, reduc'd to 
the parliament's obedience in leſs thanka week's 
time, and that chiefly by the vigilance, activity, 
and indefatigable induſtry of the lord general 
Cromwell, who would always bear a ſhare in 
the hardſhips his ſoldiers were expos'd to, and ne- 
ver flinch from them at any time when his per- 
ſonal valour was neceſſary; ſo that he frequent- 
ly laid aſide the dignity of a great commander, 
to act the part of a private foldier. 

CRO MEL ftay'd no longer at Kilkenny 
than was neceſſary to ſettle the affairs of that ci- 
ty; after which he march'd with the army to 
Carrick, from thence to proceed upon further 

His let- action. Here he wrote a letter to the fpeaker 
wg ng the of the parliament, giving a particular account 
eee of the taking of Kilkenny, and ſeveral other pla- 
ces of lels importance. And then concerning 
his coming over into England, he confels'd 
he had received many private intimations of the 

parliament's pleaſure, as to that matter, and co- 

pies of their votes; but all theſe were but pri- 

vate intimations. He ſaid, that he receiv'd not, 

the ſpeaker's letter til] March z 2d, which was da- 

ted Jan. 8. and then ſuppoſed the army to be in 

winter- quarters, and the time of the year not 

ſuitable for preſent action: upon which he con- 

dcludes thus; Making this as the reaſon of your 

* command (viz, the army being in winter-quai-  « 

& ters, Sc.) and your forces having been in ac- Ie 

ce tion ever ſince Jan. 29. and your letter which cc 

© was to be the rule of my obedience, coming Ie 

e to my hands after our having been ſo long e 

ce in action, with reſpect had to the reaſons you « 

e were pleas'd to ule therein; and having receivd 7 

a letter, ſigned by your ſelf of the 26th off h 

« Feb. which mentions not a word of. the con- 

S tinuance 


AQ 
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© tinuance of your pleaſure concerning my com- 1650. 
« ing over; I did humbly conceive it much con- N 
« ſiſted with my duty, humbly to beg a poſitive 
„ ſignification, what your will is: profeſſing (as 
„* before the Lord) that I am moſt ready to o- 
| | © bey your commands herein, with all alacrity 
ce rejoicing only to be about that work which I 
. ce am called to by thoſe whom God hath ſet 
" | © over me, which I acknowledge to be you; 
„ and fearing only in obeying you, to diſobey 
» | © you. I moſt humbly and earneſtly beſeech 
ce you to judge {or me, whether your letter doth 
„ not naturally allow me the liberty of begging a 
* more clear expreſſion of your command and 
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0 | © pleaſure; which when vouchſafed to me, will 

find moſt ready and chearful obſervance from 

r [44 fc.” : | 

Cl ABOUT this time, the marquis of Ormond, Ormond in 

the lord Caſtlehaven, and the bithop of Clogher, great di- 

s | reflecting on the deſperate condition of their at- ſtcels, 

d fairs, appointed a meeting in Weſt-meath, with 

c the gentlemen of that county, to conſider of ſome 

better way to ſupport their cauſe, which was now 

1- F almoſt ruin'd every where. In this meeting Or- 

mond propos d; Firſt, Whether they were able 

„ to raiſe ſuch forces, as might be ſufficient to 

my © engage with Cromwell. Secondly, In caſe they 

ol | © were not able to fight, whether it were not 

n-“ neceflary with all the forces they could make, 

ur © to fall into the Engliſh quarters, and there to 

“ burn and deſtroy what they could, that they 

CY © mightnot be able to ſubſiſt. Thirdly, If this were 

ch not feaſible, then whether it were not moſt con- 

ng venient for them all to join in ſome propoſitions 

* of peace for the whole kingdom; or every one 

ou“ for himſelf, to make his particular application.“ 

Vd This laſt expedient was moit approv'd of by ſome; 

i but the chief of them being conſcious of their own 
e L 3 guilt 
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1650. guilt, thought they were not very likely to ob- 
V tain good conditions, when neceſſity oblig'd them 
5 to be ſupplicants; and therefore to moleſt the 

Engliſh in their quarters was judg'd to be moſt 
adviſeable for them all, thereby to protract time, 
till they ſhould have a fit opportunity to eſcape 
out of the kingdom. View! 


| Cromwell THE lord-lieutenant having well refreſſi'd” his 


__ army after the fiege of Kilkenny, march'd from 
MOI Carrick, and ſet down before Clonmell, another 
conſiderable place, in which was a garriſon of 
two thouſand foot, and a hundred and twenty 
horſe. No ſooner was the ſiege form'd but co- 
lonel Reynolds and Sir Theophilus Jones were or- 
der'd to march away with a detachment of two 
thouſand five hundred horſe, foot, and dragoons, 
to prevent Ormond's deſign of falling into the 
parliament's quarters; and notice hereof being 
ſent to Sir Charles Coots, he thereupon took the 
field with three thouſand men. But the enemy 
ſhifting from place to place to avoid fighting, co- 
lonel Reynolds, that his men might not remain 
idle, beſieged Tecrogham. Tn the mean time, the 
lord Broghill being detach'd with another party 
of one thouſand four hundred hore and dragoons, 


Tord hrog- and one thouſand two hundred foot, to fight the 
bill defeats biſhop of R, who with five thouſand men, was 


the biſhop marching to relieve Clonmel, he ſoon got up with 
of Roſs. them and totally routed them, killing about ſeven 
hundred upon the place, taking twenty captains, 
Heutenants, and other officers; as alſo the bi- 
ſhop himſelf with the ſtandard of the church of 
Munſter. The lord Brogh1ill s horſe are ſaid to 
have done the ſervice before the foot came up, 
and at ſuch a paſs, where a hundred muſque- 
Aud teers might have repel'd all the horſe in Ireland. 
bang him. The biſhop was carry*d to a caſtle which — 
Is 1 BY 2 n N —X R N <* kept 


kept by his own forces, and there hang'd before 
the walls, in che ſight of the garriſon; who 
were ſo diſmay d at it, that they immediately ſur- 
render'd the caſtle to the parliament's forces. 
This biſhop us'd to ſay, There was no way to ſe- 
cure the Engliſh, but by hanging them; and now 
himſelf met with the ſame fate. 
IESE advantages were a great encourage- 
ment to thoſe who lay before Cloumel; which the 
lord-lieutenant us'd more than ordinary induſ- 
try to reduce, underſtanding that its defendants 
were very unanimous, and withal choice men, 
well armed, and in all reſpects prepar'd to make 


a vigorous reſiſtance. Beſides, it was govern'd 


by an active 1ri/h-man, one Hugh O-Neal, who 
had employ'd all hands in the town for caſtin 
up new counterſcarps on the inſide of the ol; 
walls, and doing every thing elſe that might tend 
to ſecure the place; ſo that it ſeem'd ie 


to gain it by afſault. 
HOwWEVER, the valiant and aftive Cromwell, 


whoſe buſineſs now requir'd a quick diſpatch, in 


regard that his ſervice was likely very ſoon to 
be wanted elſewhere, refolv'd to try that courſe: 


And ſo having ſummon'd the governour to ſur- Clonmel 
render, and receiving no ſatis factory anſwer, he _ by 


order 4 the great guns to be planted; which did form. 


{uch noble execution, that a breach was very ſoon 
open 'd, which the beſiegers, upon a ſignal given, 
courageouſly enter'd, and mct with as gallant re- 
liſtance from the belicged ; notwithſtanding which 
the former made good their ground, and main- 
tained a fight for four hours together, with 
doubtful ſucceſs, there being a great ſlaughter on 
both fides : But at laſt the enemy was forc'd. to 
quit the place, and betake themſelves to flight; 
and though they were very much favour'd by 
ſome hulls r near the town, yet could they not eſ- 
| ; L + = Cape 
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1650. cape the fury of the vidorious ſoldiers, who kil- 

led many of them in the purſuit. An eminent 
commander in the army, who was himſelf in this 
fight, gave this account of it : © That they 
cc found in Cloumell the ſtouteſt enemy that ever 
& was found by the army in Ireland; and it was 
cc his opinion, and of many more, that there was 
< never ſeen ſo hot a ſtorm of ſo long a conti- 
ce nuance, and ſo gallantly defended, neither in 
&« England nor Ireland. The ſabduing of this 
place, though with ſo much difficulty, made ſuch 
an impreſſion on many more, that in a very lit- | 
tle time they ſubmitted without ſo much as ſtri- 
king a ſtroke. 

Other WHILE Cromwell was thus conquering in one 

ſucceſſes part of Ireland, Coot and Yenables had the like 

in roland. ſucceſs in another, and brought all the north un- 
der his obedience: The biſhop of Clogher was 
here entirely routed, and being taken priſoner, 
met with the ſame fate as the bithop of Roſs ; 
and in this fight three thouſand of the old riß 
rebels were ſlain. 

Tuvs the lord-lieutenant was on all hands at- 
tended with ſucceſs ; and he gave a conſtant ac- 
count of his proceedings to the parliament and 
council of ſtate, in all his letters exhorting them 
zo give the glory unto God, 10 whom it was only 
due. His proceeding fo proſperoully in his affairs, 
and obtaining thereby ſo great a ſway, occaſion- 
ed a book to be diſperſed about this time, enti- 
ruled, The charafter of king Cromwell; which, 
though ſuppreſs'd for a libel, is ſaid to have been 
even receiv'd as a kind of prophecy. And in- 
deed by the good government of the army in Ire- 
land, and the great ſucceſs of it, and the well or- 
dering of the civil affairs of chat kingdom, Crom- | 
well obtained a very great intereſt, not only in 
the officers of the army, both there and here, 

but 


Oliver Cromwell. 153 
but likewiſe in the parliament and council of 1650. 
ſtate, and all their party; only the Scots and Pre- 
byterians were generally no favourers of him or 

his proceedings. He was now preparing to take 
Waterford and Duncannon, which he had miſs'd 
of before; and had actually block d up Water- cromweell 
ford, when about the middle of May, he was by app ints 
a new order, or rather requeſt of the parliament, Nel bis 
obliged to leave the finiſhing of his ſo far extend- * 
ed conqueſts to his ſon- in- law Jreton, whom, for 
that purpoſe, he conſtituted lord-deputy. He 
had been in Ireland about nine months; a very 
inconſiderable time, if we reſpett the great work 
he per form'd therein, which was more than ever 
any king or queen of England was able to do in fo 
many years before. 5 . 

WATERFORD was ſurrender'd ſoon after his All be. 
departure; and ſo remarkable was the parlia- land in a 


* 


mentꝰs ſucceſs in all parts of that kingdom, thro? ä 
the active valour, prudence, and induſtry of the 4 —_ 
lord-lieutenant Cromwell, and thoſe whom he : 

employ'd under him, that in leſs than a year's 

time, they were maſters of all but Limerick, Gal- 

loway, and ſome few garriſons and forces on the 
Faſtneſſes. Before the lord-governour left the 

iſle, that he might the better weaken the Jriſh, 

he contriv'd means ſor tranſporting no leſs than 

forty thouſand of them out of the nation, into 

the ſervice of foreign princes ; of whom few ever 

| return'd again to their native country: So great 

a ſcourge was he to that rebellions and blood- 

thirſty generation. | 1 
 CROMFYELL having appointed Jreton his de- His tri- 

puty, and viſited thoſe places in Munſter, which umphant 

had lately ſubmitted to the parliament, with de- 770 9. 

ſign to ſettle the civil as well as military affairs . 

of that province; for which end he made John 

Coke, Eſq; chief juſtice of Munſter; and ce, 
. i order'd 
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1650. order'd all things in the beſt manner that was 
WV poſſible, he embark'd for England, and failed 
home, as twere, in triumph. After a boiſterous 
paſſage, he landed (at Brifcl, where the great 
guns were fir'd thrice over at his arrival, and he 
was welcom'd with many other demonſtrations of 
joy. Hence, without delay, he poſts for Lon- 
don; and on Hounſlow-Heath , was met by the 
lord-general Fairfax, many members of parlia- 
ment and officers of the army, and multitudes of 
people, who came out of curioſity to ſee him, 
who had made himlelf ſo famous, and acquir'd 
ſuch high renown by his great and valiant acti- 
ons. Being thus attended, he proceeds on, and 
coming to Hyde- Park is ſaluted with great guns, 
and ſeveral volleys of thot from colonel Bark- 
ſtead's regiment, which was drawn up in the way 
for that purpoſe. Thus in a triumphant man- 
ner he enter'd the city of London, amidſt a croud 
of attendants, friends, citizens, c. and was re- 
ceiv'd with great demonſtrations of joy. Here 
is obſerv'd, that as he did not refuſe the ho- 
nours that were paid to him on this occaſion, ſo 
he ſhew'd he had too much ſenſe to make much 
account of them; for as he was paſſing by Ty- 
bura, a certain flatterer pointing to the crouds of 
people that came to meet him, and ſaying, See 
what a multitude of people come to attend your 
triumph; he anſwer'd with a ſmile and very un- 
concern'd, More would come to ſee me hang'd. Be- 
ing conducted to the Cock-pit, which had been 
prepar'd for his reception, the lord mayor and 
aldermen of London, and many other perſons of 
quality, paid their viſits to him, congratulating 
the ſafe arrival of his excellency, and expreſſing 
their own and the nation's great obligations to 
him. Having reſum'd his place in parliament, 
the ſpeaker in an elegant ſpeech gave _ -= 
8 | Thanks 
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Oliver Cromwell. 155 
6 thanks of the houſe, for the great and faithful 1650. 
ſervices he had per form'd for the common- WW 
; wealth in the nation of /reland : Alter which, 1 
: the lord-licutenant gave them a full and particu- 
- lar account of the preſent ſtate and condition of 
f that kingdom. [SY | - 
- AND here, as it will not fall in our way in the „n-; 
. remaining part of this hiſtory, we ſhail conclude gearh and 
this chapter with the death and character of the character. 
f | lord-deputy Treton, who died about a year and a 
„ half after CromwelPs departure. He had pro- 
i I ceeded very ſucceſsfully in his new government 
- and command; and after the taking of ſeveral 
1 places, giving articles to ſome, and making ex- 
» | amples of others, he attempted the ſtrong city 
of Limerick, which, after a long ſiege, at laſt ſur- 
rendered to him: But falling ſick of the Plague 
here ſhortly after, he ended his days on the 26th 
i I of November, 165i. This man has been highly 
- | extolled by ſome, and as much condemned by o- 
ec | thers. So far as we have had occaſion to mention 
- him in this Hiſtory, we have given as juſt an ac- 
o | count of his actions and proceedings as we could; 
h wherein the reader muſt be left to cenſure or ac- 
- quit him as he ſhall think fit, after we have giv- 
£ cn this ſhort character of him from H/#:relock, 
2 | who ſeems the moſt impartial : „“ This gentle- 
„man, fays he, was a perſon very active and in- 
- | © duſtrions (or, as he fays elſewhere, a man of 
- © induſtry and invention) and ſtiff in his ways 
n and purpoſes: He was of good abilities for 
d „ counſel as well as action; and made much uſe 
}f of his pen, and was very forward to reform the 
g | © proceedings in law, wherein his having been 
g © bred a lawyer, was an help to him. He was 
o “ ſtout in the ßeld, and wary and prudent in his 
t, Þ © counſel, and exceedingly forward as to the bu- 
e | ©* ſineſs of a common-wealth, He married mw 
F | Ti well's 
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1650. © wells daughter, who had a great opinion o 
» him; and no man could prevail ſo much, nor 
ce order him 1o far as Jreton could. Iis death 
& ftruck a great ſadneſs into Cromwell; and in- 
& deed it was a great loſs to him, of ſo able, and 
ec active, ſo faithful, and ſo near a relation, and 
cc officer under him.” The new common-wealth 
had alſo a great loſs by his death; who, to ex- 
preſs their gratitude for his important ſervices, or- 
dered his body to be brought over to England; 
where having firſt lain in ſtate in Somerſet-Houſe, 
he was inter d at Weſtminſter among the Eng- 
liſß kings, with the greateſt pomp and magnifi- 

ce. 


e n — 
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From Cromwell's return out of Ireland, o 
the battle of Dunbar. 


N leſs than a month after the lord - lieutenant's 
5 return from his conqueſts in /re/and, he was 
11 employ'd by the parliament in a new expedition 
Tue Scots againit the Scots; who, upon the king's death, 
necat with had proclaimed his ſon, prince Charles, king of 
1 — II. Scotland, England, France, and Ireland, and ſent 
commiſſioners to him at the Hague, to invite his 

majeſty into Scotland, or rather to acquaint him 

upon what terms he might come thither : For 

though they had declar'd his right to ſucceſſion, 

1 yet before he ſhould be admitted to the exerciſe 
* of his royal power, he was to “ Give ſatisfacti- 
1 ce on to the kingdom in thoſe things which con- 
ce cerned the ſecurity of religion, the unity be- 
ce twixt the kingdoms, and the good and peace 
ce of that kingdom, according to the national co- 
ec venant, and the ſolemn league and covenant. ” 


_ Whilſt 
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enter d the room with their ſwords drawn, and 
bid thoſe at the table not ſtir, for they intended 
uo harm to any but the agent, who came from tbe 


deavours to get them apprehended. 


ing his journey into Frauce, where he ſtaid ſome 
months with the queen his mother at $7. Germans : 
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Whilſt theſe things were tranſacting, the king 1650. 
began to perceive, that the ſtates-general were x 
very uneaſy at his continuance in their domini- 

ons, fearing it might give ſome umbrage to the 

Engliſh common- wealth, with whom they had no 

mind to break. They gave daily intimations, 

That the king's reſiding at the Hague, would be 

very inconvenient for them ; and 'twas owing whol- 

ly to the great intereſt and dexterity of the prince 

of Orange, that they did not ſend a meſſage di- 

rectly to deſire him to depart. However, the 

king reſolv'd to remove; and an accident happen'd | 
at this time, which haſten d that reſolution ; 

which was the aſſaſſination of Dr. Dori/laus at the Dr. Dori. 
Hague. This man had been concern'd in the favs mur- 
late king's trial; and being ſent as an agent from der ac 
England, for the begetting'and continuing a right che e 
underſtanding and fair correſpondence betwixt 

the two republicks, while he was at ſupper in his 
lodgings, with many others at the table, ſix men 


rebels in England, who had lately murdered their 
king. Hereupon one Whitford pulled Doriſlaus 
from the table, and killed him at his feet, ſay- 
ing, Thus dies one of the Regicides : And ſo put- 
ting up their ſwords, they went quietly out of 
the houſe, and eſcaped unpuniſhed, though the 
ſtates pretended they had uſed their utmoſt en- 
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THe king left the Hague in May, 1649, tak- 
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But the court of France growing uneaſy at his 
continuance there, he at length embarked for the 
iſle of Fer/ey, which together with Guernſey, Man, 
and Scilly, had not yet ſubmitted to the parlia- 
„ Ir 
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1650. IT was no ſooner known in Scotland, that the 
LYN) king was arrived at Fer/ey, but Sir George Win- 
The Scots dram laird of Libberton was ſent with a meſſage 
1 to him; who, in the beginning of October, pre- 
ty with ſented the following deſires and offers of the 
the king. ſtates of Scotland Firſt, That he would ſign 

ce the covenant, and pals an act for all perſons to 
ce take it. Secondly, That he would pals the acts 
ce of parliament in Scotland, which were rati- 
cc Hed by their two laſt ſeſſions. Thirdly, That 
«© he would withdraw his commiſſion from the 
“ marquels of Montroſs. Feurthly, That he would 
ce put away all papiſts from about him. Fifth- 
c /, That he would appoint ſome place in Hol- 
ce land to treat with commiſſioners from the e- 
ce ſtates of Scotland. Sixthly, Thar he would 
ec give a ſpeedy anſwer. ” N 
ABOUT this time, the rulers in England hav- 
ing prepar'd a fleet againſt the iſle of Fer/ey, it 
was judged neceſſary for his majeſty to leave that 
place, and return thro' France to Breda. Here 
he fell into new treaties with the Scotch commiſ- 
fioners, who waiting on him about the latter end 
of March, inſiſted on his compliance with the 
following propoſitions from the kirk and ſtates of 
Scotland ec Firſt, That all excommunicated per- 
* ſons ſhould be forbid acceſs to the court. Se- 
& condly, That the king would by ſolemn oath, 
“ and under his hand and ſeal, declare his al- 
ce lowance of the national covenant of Scotland, 
& and of the /olezn league and covenant of the 
ce three nations. Thirdly, That he ſhould con- 
ce firm all acts of parliament, enjoining the fo- 
ec lemn league and covenant, eſtabliſhing Presby- 
cc. tery, the directory, the confeſſion of faith and 
© catechiſm in the kingdom of Scotland, as they 
are already approved by the general aflembly 
_«& of the kirk, and the parliament; and that he 
| * would 
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1 
ce would obſerve the ſame in his own family, and 1650. 
« {wear never to. oppoſe, or endeavour the alte N 
« ration of the ſame.” Fourthiy, That he would 

ce conſent, that all civil matters might be deter- 

« mined by the preſent and ſubſequent parlia- 

« ments in Scotland, and all matters eccleſiaſtical 

ce by the general aſſembly of the kirk.” 

WHILE the king was conſulting with his friends Unfortu- 
what was beſt to be done in this exigency, an ac- nate expe- 
cident happened that had like to have broke off dition of 
the treaty. Whilſt his majeſty reſided at the —— 
Ha the marqueſs of Montroſs waited on him, 7 

Z4e, UNC queis o 2 Montroſs: 
and undertook, if he would follow his advice, to 
reſtore him to his kingdoms by force of arms. He 
only deſired of the king power to att in his name, 


| and a ſupply in money, with a letter recommend- 


ing him to the king of Denmark for ſome ſhips, 

and ſuch arms as he could ſpare. 
AIL theſe being granted by the king, and pre- 

parations made for the expedition, Montroſs, 

with no more than fix or ſeven hundred men, in 

tour ſhips, reſolv'd to venture his fortune, ex- 

petting to join wirh the northern people in Scoz- 

land, who had formerly experienc'd his great 

bravery and conduct. He got firſt to the iſlands 

of Orkney, and from thence into the Highlands; » 

but conld perform nothing of what he had under- 

taken, Le/ley having ordered colonel Straughan to 

advance towards him, with three hundred choice 

horſe; who in April, 1650, ſet upon this ill com- 

pos'd body of Montroſs, and utterly routed them. 

Montroſs fled, but was at laſt betray'd by one of 

thoſe to whom he entruſted himſelf, Mactland of 

Ain, and was brought priloner to Edinburgh. 

He was carried through the ſtreets with the moſt 

brutal infamy that could be devis'd, and ina few 

days, by a ſentence pronounced by the lord Low- 

den, was hanged upon a gibbet thirty foot wy 

| | or 
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1650. for three hours; after which he' was quartered, 


LON 


The king 
arrives in 


Scotland. 


An army 
rais d by 
the Scots, 


and his head ſet upon the Talbooth, and his legs 
and arms over the gates of Sterling, Glaſcow, 
Dundee, and Aberdeen, His behaviour under all 
his ſufferings was as great and firm to the laſt, 
as the fury of the · covenanters n him was 
black and univerſally deteſted. 

THe violent party in Scotland were 1 
for breaking off the treaty with the king, tho 
by the date of the marqueſs's commiſſion, it ap- 
peared to have been granted before the treaty 
commenc'd: However, it was carried not to re- 
cal their commiſſioners. On the other hand, one 
would think that this cruelty to one who had act⸗ 
ed by this commiſſion, would effectually have pre- 
vented the king from complying with them. But 
he was in no condition to ſtruggle with theſe men, 
and ſo quickly yielded to all their demands. And 
being furniſned with ſome Dutch men of war by 
the prince of Orange, he embark'd for Scotland ; 
where he landed on the 16th of June, after a de- 
mand from the council, That he would /ign both 
the covenants before he 2 his feet on the ſhore; to 
which he was perſuaded to conſent. He tarried 
ſeveral days at Dundee, attended with one com- 
mittee from the parliament, and another from 
the kirk, who were urging his majeſty to ſign ſe- 
veral propoſitions, and before he comply'd, would 
not agree to his coming to Edinburgh to be 
crowned. 

THe parliament and committee of eſtates were 
likewiſe endeavouring to raiſe an army for the 
king's ſervice, as they alledg'd, and to that end 
had publiſh'd an act for training of every fourth 


man, who was able to bear arms throughout the 


kingdom. With this army 'twas ſuppos'd they 
intended to invade England, and ſecure the eſta- 


blithment of the king in his throne. The preach- 
| _— -: 
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table neutrality, were put out of commiſſion. And 


| Cromwell out of Ireland; who immediately ad- cromævel! 


| © nant, and that therefore it was not now binding 


Oliver Cromwell. 16 


ers were very earneſt in their perſuaſions to en- 1650. 
gage the people in this cauſe; and notwithſtand- LW 
ing the ſeveral obſtructions they mer with, by 

reaſon of their diviſions among themſelves, they 

compleated their levies to about ſixteen thouſand | 
foot, and ſix thouſand horſe. The king was ſuf- 
fered to come once and ſe this army; but not 
to ſtay in it; for they feared he might gain too 
much upon the ſoldiers. Special care was taken | 
not to ſuffer malignants or enzagers, as they cail'd # 
the Hamiltonian party, to be in this army. All 4 
who delerted their cauſe, or were thought indif- 
ferent as to either fide, which they called deteſ- 


now the preachers, thinking they had' got an ar- 
my of ſaints, ſeemed well aſſured of ſucceſs. 
WHILST theſe tranſactions and preparations were 
carrying on in Scotland, the common -wealth of Eng- 
land took great care to provide for its own ſupport 
and ſecurity. To this end, as has been already 
mentioned, beiore the king landed in Scotland, it 
was thought neceſſary to ſend for the lord- lieutenant 


viſed the council of ſtate, not to be behind hand adviſes to 
with their enemy, nor to truſt to any after- game, invade 
but to prevent the Scots invaſion of England, by gn 
carrying the war directly into Scotland. But 

ſome ſcrupulous men amongſt them objetted, 

That to begin a war with Scotland world be con- 

trary to the covenant : To which it was anſwered, 

© That the Scots had already broken the cove- 


e on the one ſide, after it had been diſſolved on 
© the other.” So that they came at length to 
this reſolution, © That having a formed army, 
* well provided and experienced, they would march 
* it forthwith into Scotland, to prevent the Scots 
* marching into England, and the miſeries that 
© 1 E might 
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1650. © might attend ſuch an invaſion.” The lord- ge- 
WYV neral Fairfax, being advis d with herein, ſeem'd 
at firſt to like the deſign; but being afterwards 
hourly perſuaded by the Presbyterian miniſters, 

and his own lady, who was a great patroneſs of 

them, he declared, That he was not ſatisfy'd, that 

there was a juſt ground for the parliament of Eng- 

land, to ſend their army to invade Scotland; but 

in caſe the Scots ſhould invade England, then he 

was ready to engage againſt them in defence of his 

own country. he council of Rate being ſome- 

what troubled at the lord-general's ſcruples, ap- 

Pointed a committee to confer with him, in or- 

der to ſatisfy him of the juſtice and lawfulneſs of 

this undertaking. This committee were Crom- 

well, Lambert, Harriſon, St. John, Whnelock, &c. 
Cromwell opened the conference; and after ſome 
previous diſcourſe between the lord-general and 

the committee, his excellency acquainted them 

with the ground of his diſfatisfaltion, declaring, 

That he did not fee that the Scots had given ſuf- 

Fcient cauſe for this invaſion of their country by 

the Engliſh. Upon which Cromwell proceeded 
Hisſpeech thus: © I confeſs, my lord, that if they had gi- 
in the cc ven us no cauſe to invade them, it will not be 
dec fe © juſtifiable for us to do it; and to make war up- 
Farisfying © on them without a ſufficient ground for it, will 
the gene- © be contrary to that which in conſcience we 
ral, ee ought to do, and diſpleaſing both to God and 
c good men. But, my lord, if they have invad- 

© ed us, as your lordſhip knows they have done 

“ {ſince the national league and covenant, and 

& contrary to it, in that action of duke Hamil- 

4 ton, which was by order and authority from 

ec the parliament of that kingdom, and ſo the 

cc act of the whole nation by their repreſentatives; 

cc and if they now give us too much cauſe of 

« ſuſpicion, that they intend another invaſion 
upon 


et 
cc 


Oliver Cromwell. 


upon us, joining with their king, with whom 1650. 
they have made a full agreement, without the 


aſſent or privity of this common- wealth; and 


are very buſy at this preſent in raiſing forces 


and money to carry on their deſign : If theſe 
things are not a ſufficient ground and cauſe for. 
us to endeavour to provide for the fafety of 
our own country, and to prevent the miferies 


which an invaſion. of. the Scots would bring 
upon us, I humbly ſubmit it to your excellen- 


cy's judgment. That they have formerly in- 
vaded us, and brought a war into the bowels 


of our country, is known to all, wherein God 
was pleas'd to bleſs us with ſucceſs againſt them: 
And that they now intend a new invaſion up- 


on us, I do as really believe, and have as good 


intelligence of it, as we can have of any thing 


that is not yet ated. Therefore I fay, my 
lord, that upon theſe grounds, I think we have 
a moſt juſt cauſe to begin, or rather to return 
and requite their hoſtility firft begun upon us; 
and thereby to free our country (if God ſhall 
be pleis'd to aſſiſt us, and I doubt not but he 


will) from the great mifery and calamity of 


having an army of Scots within our country. 
That there will be a war between us, I fear 
is unavoidable : Your excellency will ſoon de- 
termine, whether it. be better to have this war 
in the bowels of another country, or of our 
own; and that it will be in one of them, I 
think it without ſcruple.” But no arguments 


could prevail on the general, who declared that 
his conſcience was not ſatisfy'd as to the juſtice 


of this war; and therefore, that he might be no 


hindrance to the parliament's detigns, he deſir d 
to lay down his commiſſion. Upon which Crom- 


| well ſpoke again, as follows: 
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te J am very ſorry your lordſhip ſhould have 
thoughts of laying down your commiſſion, by 
which God hath bleſſed you in the performance 
of ſo many eminent ſervices for the parliament. 
J pray, my lord, conſider all your faithful ſer- 
vants, us who are officers, who have ſerv'd un- 
der you, and deſire to ſerve under no other ge- 
neral. It would be a great diſcouragement to 
all of us, and a great diſcouragement to the 
affairs of the parliament, for our noble general 
to entertain any thoughts of laying down his 
commiſſion. I hope your lordſhip will never 
give ſo great an advantage to the publick ene- 
my, nor ſo much diſhearten your friends, as 
ce to think of laying down your commiſſion,” 
But all this would not do: The general ſtill conti- 
nued in the' fame mind, and concluded thus : 
& What would you have me do? As far as my 


cc conſcience will give way, I am willing to join 


cc with you ſtill in the ſervice of the parliament; 
ce but where the conſcience is not ſatisfy d, none of 


c you, I am fare, will engage in any ſervice 


« and that is my condition in this, and therefore 
I muſt deſire cob . + - 
CROMYELL and the other officers in this 
committee were moſt earneſt in perſuading the 
general to continue his commiſſion; and yet *tis 
ſaid, there was cauſe enough to believe that they 
did not over-much deſire it. Ludlow ſays, that 
Cromwell preſs'd the council of ſtate, © That not- 
cc withſtanding the unwillingneſs of the lord Fair- 
& fax to command upon this occaſion, they would 
« yet continue him to be general of the army; 
« profeſſing for his own part, That he would ra- 
cc ther chuſe to ſerve under him in his poſt than to 
ce command the greateſt army in Europe.” He al- 


A 


ſo informs us, that the forementioned committee 


was appointed upon the motion of lieutenant-ge- 
neral 
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neral Cromwell, Mo, ſays he, acted his part ſo 1650. 
to the life, that I veally thought him in earneſt. WW 
And indeed, if he had not been in earneſt, IJ do 

not think he would have us'd the moſt likely ar- 
guments to convince the general of the lawfulneis 


of the deſigned expedition, and to prevail on him 


to continue his commiſſion; as he certainly did, 
Tk committee having made their report to 
the council of ſtate, of all that had paſs'd, and 
acquainted them with the 8 total a- 
verſeneſs to march with the army into Scotland. 


and this being order'd to be again reported to the 


parliament, new endeavours were us'd to prevail 

on his excellency, but without ſucceſs; and ſhort- Fairfax 
ly after he thought fit to reſign his commiſſion, laying 
But the parliament were not much at a loſs for dun . 
one to ſucceed in that great office; for having on-. 


ſufficiently experienc'd the valour, conduct, and Cromwell 


_ faithfulneſs of lieutenant-general Cromwell, they is made 


ſoon voted, nemine contradicente, that he ſhould general in 
be their general; and ſo an act paſs'd, For con- his 
ſtituting and appointing Oliver Cromwell, E/; to 

be captain-general in chief of all the forces rais'd, 

and to be rais'd, by authority of parliament, with- 

in the common-wealth of England. 

A DAY or two after, there was a private con- A private 
ference between general Cromwell and colonel confer- 
Ludlow: the occaſion whereof was this: The ge- ence be- 
neral told Ludlow, as he fat by him in the houſe, e 
that having obſerv'd an alteration in his looks and and Lad. 
carriage towards him, he apprehended that he low. 


had entertained ſome ſuſpicions of him; and be- 


ing perſuaded of the tendency of both their de- 
ſigns to the good of the publick, he deſired that a 
meeting might be appointed, wherein they might 
freely lay open the grounds of their miſtakes and 
miſapprehenſions, and a foundation might be laid 
for a good underſtanding.between them for the 

3 © ©. _ | future. 


r. . 
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1650. future. Ludlow anſwered, that he diſcovered in 
him what he had never perceived i in himſelf; yet 
ſince he was pleas'd to do him the honour to de- 

ſire a free converſation with him, he aſſured him 

of his readineſs therein. Hereupon they agreed 

to meet that afternoon in the council of ſtate, 

and from thence to retire to a private room; 

4 where general Cromwell endeavour'd to perſuade 
42 Ludlow of the neceſſity incumbent upon him to do ſe- 
| veral things that appeared extraordinary in the jude- 
ment of ſame men, who in oppoſition to him, took 
ſuch courſes as would bring ruin upon themſelves, as 
dell as him and the publick cauſe; alluring him 
bl That his intentions were entirely directed to the goo od 
1 of the people, and that he was moſt ready to ſacri- 
fice his life in their ſervice. Ludlow confeſs'd his 
former diſſatis faction with him and the reſt of the 
army, when they were treating with the king, 
whom he looked upon as the only obſtruction to 
the ſettlement of the nation; and with their acti- 
ons at the rendezvous where they ſhot a ſoldier 
to death, and impriſon'd ſeveral others, upon the 
account of that treaty; which he conceiv'd to 
have been done without authority, and for ſiniſter 
ends: Yet as they had ſince manifeſted their ad- 
herence to the common-wealth, he was well e- 
nough ſatisfy'd, though ſome things were till 
carry'd otherwiſe than he could wiſh. Hereup- 
on (as Ludlow himſelf, who relates this confe- 
rence, tells us) the general acknowledged, that 
his difſatisfaction with the army whilſt they were 
treating with the king, was founded upon good 
reaſons, and excus'd what had been done at the 
rendezvous, as abſolutely neceſſary to keep things 
from falling into confuſion z which muſt have 
followed upon that diviſion, if it had not been ſea- 
ſonably prevented. He further tells us, that the 
general profels'd to defire nothing more, than 
8 that 
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means to keep out the old family and govern- 
ment from returning upon them. Then after a 


long diſcourſe, ſavouring much of enthuſiaſm, af- 
ter the manner of thoſe times, he added, That 


ce it was. his intention to contribute the utmoſt 


& of his endeavours to make a thorough refor- 


ce mation of the clergy and law: But, ſaid he, 


167 


that the government of the nation might be ſet- 1630. 
tled in a free and equal common- wealth; ac- WWW 
knowledging, that there was no other probable 


ec the ſons of Lerviah are yet too ſtrong for us; 


c and we cannot mention the reformation of the 


ec law, bus they preſently cry out, we deſign to 


te deftroy property; whereas the lau, as tis now 


ce conſtituted, ſerves only to maintain the lawyers, 
& and to encourage the rich to oppreſs the poor: 
« Affirming, that Mr. Coke, then juſtice in /re- 
ce Jand, by proceeding in a ſummary and expedi- 


f tious way, determin'd more cauſes in a week, 
ce than MWieſtminſter-hall in a year.” He faid 
further, © That Jreland was as a clean Paper 
“ in that particular, and capable of being go- 


K 


& yern'd by ſuch laws as ſhould be found moſt 
< agreeable to juſtice; which may be ſo impar- 


cc tially adminiſter'd, as to be a good precedent 


cc even to England itſelf, where, when they once 
e perceive property preſery'd at an eaſy and cheap 
cc rate in Ireland, they will never permit them- 


“ ſelves to be cheated and abuſed, as now they are.” 


BEFORE the lord-general's departure for the He con- 
Scotch expedition, he mov'd the council of ſtate, ſults a- 


ee That fince they had employ'd him about a 


ce work which would require all his care, they 


ec would be pleas'd to eaſe him of the affairs of 
e Jreland Which they not conſenting to, he 


then moved, That they would at leaſt ſend 
« over ſome commiſſioners for managing the civil 


de Affairs; aſſuring them likewiſe, that the mili- 


ce tary 
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ec tary being more than major-general 9203 could 


WY < poſſibly carry on, without the aſſiſtance of 
* {ome general officer to command the horſe, 


&< which employment was become vacant by the 
& death of the brave lieutenant-general Jones, 


ce jt was abſolutely neceſſary to commiiſionate ſome 


C worthy perſon for that employment, and to 
&« authorize him to be one of their commiſſſoners 
& for the civil government.” And thereupon he 
mentioned colonel Ludlow as a fit per ſon for that 


charge; telling them, That tho' he himſelf 
cc 


was empowered by virtue - of his commiſſion 
ce from the parliament, to nominate. the lieute- 


ce nant-general of the horſe, yet becauſe the gen- 


ce tleman he propos'd, was a member of parlia- 


cc ment, and of the council of ſtate, he defired, 


ce for the better ſecuring the obedience of the 


< army to him, that the parliament might be 


© mov'd to nominate and appoint” him to that 
« employment.” In the end the council agreed, 
« That the houſe ſhould be moved to appoint co- 
& lonel Ludlow lientenant-general of the horſe in 


c {reland; and that the lord-general Cromwell, 


“ major-general Ireton, colonel Ludlow, colonel 
& John Jones, and major $alwvay, or any three 
c of them, ſhould be authoriz d by act of par- 
& liament, to be commiſſioners for the admini- 
& tration of the civil affairs in that nation.” And 


the parliament concur'd with the council herein, 


with the addition only of Mr. Weaver, a mem- 


ber of the houſe, to be one of the commiſſioners 


for managing the civil government. 1878 
IHE lord-general Cromwell having thus pro- 


vided for the well ordering of the affairs of Tre- 
land, on the 25;th of Fane addreſs'd himſelf to 
his journey towards the army in the north. He 
received great demonſtrations of reſpe& from the 
generality of the people, as he paſſed along; and 


On 


. - 
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5 with many great officers of the army. Here 


of their army's advance northwards; ſome o 


Oliver Cromwell. 169 
on the Ath of July he arriv'd at -York, accompa- 1 650. 


lord- mayor and aldermen attended him, and Arrives 
at Tork. 


invited him and his officers to a ſtately dinner, 
where they were highly careſs'd, and entertain'd 


with mighty expreſſions of joy. But having his 


buſineſs chiefly at heart, he ſtaid here no longer 


than to order ſupplies for the army, and haſten 


their rendezvous. | 

BEFORE this, the committee of eſtates in Scot- The Scots 
land, ſeeming to be ſurprized at the news of the . 3 | 
Engliſfarmy's marching northwards, began to ex- ter to the 


poſtulate the matter with the parliament; ſend - parlia- 


ing a letter to the ſpeaker by colonel Grey, to ment. 


this effect, That they wondered at the report 
e of the Engliſh army's advance towards their 
© country, and that many of their ſhips were 
« ſecur d by the Eugliſßiᷣ᷑ contrary to the act of 
ce pacification in the large treaty, whereby no acts 
ce of hoſtility were to be uſed againſt each other, 
ce without three month's warning given before- 
ce hand: That the forces they were raiſing were 
ce only for their own defence; and therefore they 
ce defired to know, if the Eugliſh army, now on 
ce their march northward, were defign'd for of- 
© fence or defence; to guard their own borders, 
« or invade Scotland. Letters of the fame im- 
port were alſo ſent to Sir Arthur Haſlerigg gover - 
nour of Newcaſtle, major-general Lambert, and 
the lord-general Cromwell. | 
ON the other hand, the parliament of England The par- 


publiſhed a declaration of the grounds and reaſons liament's 
f declara- 


which were to this effect: Firſt, That the Scots, — * 


* contrary to their agreement, had once already grounds 


« invaded England under duke Hamilton, and of their 
* were now ready for a ſecond invaſion; ſo that PI 
ce the Engliſh were advanc'd againſt them * * 
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The LIFE cf 


ce by way of prevention. Secondly, That altho' 
© they could not claim to themſelves any autho. 
< rity or dominion over the Zzgliſh, yet in Scor- 
te land they proclaimed Charles Stuart king of 
« England and Ireland; and ſince that, promis'd 
cc to aſſiſt him againſt this common-wealth. Third. 


, That they declared againſt the Engliſh par- 


cc liament and army, as Sectaries, ranking them 
« with malignaats and papiſts; and had reſolved 
ce to impoſe their form of religion upon the Eg. 


-«« 1; nation.“ | 


Tas Scots perceiving that with all their arts 
rhe parliament of England was not to be impos'd 
on, now laboured by all methods poſſible to ren- 
der their army odious, and incenſe the people a 
gainſt them. To this end they gave out, That 
«© Cromwell had a commiſſion to come for Scot- 


ec Jand with fire and ſword, and was to give no 


& quarter to any Scot; and that he was to have 
ce all he could conquer for himſelf and his ſoldiers.” 
And they further reported, © That the Engliſh 
< army intended to put all men to the ſword, and 
& to thruſt hot irons thro' the womens breaſts.” 


This exceedingly terrify'd the people, till they 


were ſomewhat eas'd by a declaration of the lord- 
general and the army, directed to the well affected 
in Scotland, to the following purpoſe: That 
ce being to advance into Scotland, for the ends ex- 
« preſs'd in the parliament's declaration; and 
& conſidering the practices of ſome in that nati- 


<« on, whoſe deſigns were by unjuſt reproaches 


« and falſe ſlanders to make their army odious, 
« and repreſent them as monſters rather than 
ce men; therefore, to clear themſelves, they could 
ce do no otherwiſe than to remind them of their 
« behaviour when they were before in Scotland. 
& What injury was then done either to the per- 


N ſons, houſes, or goods of any? a 
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ky | © this, it was hoꝑ d that the preſent falſe reports 1650, 

* & would not affright them from their habitations. GAY NY 

And they further declar'd from the integrity of | 
their hearts, © That ſuch of the gentry and com- 

| af «© monalty, as inhabited where the army mi ght 

+ « come; they being none of thoſe who by their 

. « counſels laid the foundation of a ſecond inva- 

wa ce fion, or clos'd with him who had endeavour'd 

d © toen age foreign princes againſt the common- 

l wealth of Exgland, and had exercis'd actual 

0 hoſtility, by commiſſioning pirates to ſpoil 

rt: | © the ſhips and goods belonging thereto, ſhould not 

gd have the ſeaſt violence or injury offer d to them, 

en. either in body or goods; or if any ſhould hap- 

a | © pen, upon complaint made, redreſs and ſatis- 

nat © faction ſhould immediately be had. Where · 

of © fore they defir'd all perſons to continue in 

10 © their habitations, aſſuring them they ſhould 

well © enjoy what they had without any diſturbance. 

8% Copies of this declaration were immediately ſent 

i into' Scotland; and the country folks that came 

nd} to Berwick market, had their pockets fill'd with 

s. hem, to carry home and diſperſe among the 

ey neighbours. 1 ; 1 | 

rd. HE general in the mean time leaving Tork, He, gow þ 

ted came to Northallerton, and the next day to Dar- his joue- 

nat Ungton, where, as he paſs d by, the train of ar- . 

x-| tillery, which was quarter'd there, ſaluted him 

nd with ſeven pieces of ordnance. From hence he 

ti: poſts to Durbam, where he was met by Sir Arthur 

ies | {aſlerigg, who conducted him to Newcaſtle, where 

us, he was governour, and entertain'd him there 

an with a great deal of gallantry. Here the lord- 

d general and his officers kept a ſolemn faſt, to im- 

cir) plore the bleſſing of God upon the preſent * 

J. dition: and then having duly conſider'd the at- 

er. fairs of the army, he ſettled a method for ſup- 

Nr 

3 | N 


9 The LIFE of 
1650. This done, he leaves Newcafle, and haſtens to- 
WON wards Berwick; and his forces being all come up, 
he on the 207th of Fuly cauſed a general rendez- 
vous of them to be on Hagger/ion-Moor, four miles 
from Berwick z where he was received by the 
army with great ſhouting and other ſigns of joy, 
Being all drawn up in battalia, there appeared 
a gallant body of about five thouſand horſe and 
eleven thouſand foot. The general marched them 
about two or three hundred paces, and then diſ- 
miſſed them to their quarters, whilſt himſelf 
went to Berwick; whence the army's declaration 
was ſent into Scotland, containing the grounds of 
their march into that kingdom, one copy of it to 
the Scotch general, another to the parliament, 
and a third to the committee of eſtates. 
THE army being thus quartered upon the ve- 
ry edge of Scotland, the lord-general two days 
after, drew them out on a hill within Berwicl 
bounds; where they had a full proſpect of the 
adjacent country, the ſtage whereon they were 
ſo ſoon to act their parts. Here he made a ſpeech 
to them, declaring the grounds of their preſent 
undertaking, and ſomething in relation to his com- 
ing from Ireland, and the providence that had de- 
gned this command to him; and exhorting them 
to be faithful and couragious, and then not to 
doubt of a bleſſing from God, and all encourage- 
ment from himſelf; This ſpeech was anſwered 
with loud and unanimous acclamations from the 
ſoldiers; who being ordered to march, went on 
He enters ſhouting as they entered Scotland. That night 
Stotiand, they quartered in the field near the lord Mor- 
dington's caſtle; where the lord-general, for the 
better preſerving good order and diſcipline, caus'd 
proclamation to be made throughout the camp, 
4 That none, on pain of death, ſhould offer vio- 
e lence or injury to the perſons or goods of any 
= es jn 
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Oliver Cromwell. 


te jn Scotland not in arms; and withal, that none 1650: 
« on the ſame penalty do preſume, without ſpe- N 


« cial licence to ſtraggle half a mile from their 
ce quarters.” From hence they advanc'd for Co- 


berſpath, 'and the next day arrived at Dunbar, Artives ar 
where they were recruited with proviſions from Dunbar. 


the ſhips ſent thither from England for that pur- 
poſe: for the country afforded them none; the 
Scotch eſtates having taken a courſe before-hand, 
to clear all the country from Berwick to Edin- 
burgh, of all things that might afford any ſuccour 
or relief to the Engliſh army. But this enter- 
tainment did not in the leaſt diſcourage them, it 
being no other than they expected. 


THE army being ſomewhat refreſhed at Dun- Marches 
bar, marched from thence to Haddington, twelve to Had- 
miles from Edinburgh; and all this without the 4/20». 
leaſt oppoſition, not ſeeing all this while the face 


o 


of an enemy in arms: nor did they in all their 
march ſee one Scorchman under ſixty years of age, 
nor any youth above ſix, and but very few wo- 
men and children; they being all fled from their 
habitations, upon their miniſters telling them, 
“ That the Engliſß would cut the throats of all 
« between fixty and ſixteen years old, cut off 
ee the right hands of all the youths under ſixteen 
« and above fix, burn the womens breaſts with 
ce hot irons, and deſtroy all before them.” Where- 
upon, as the army march'd through ſome towns, 
poor women fell on their knees, begging that 
they would not burn their breaſts before they 
deftroy'd them, and children beg'd them to ſave 
their lives; ſo much did the people believe what 
their miniſters had told them. 
TEE next day after the army's remove to 
Haddington, they underſtood that the enemy was 
diſpoſed to give them battle on a heath called 
Gladſmoor. Whereupon the Engliſh endeavour'd 
IT He to 


th be LIFE f 


1650. to poſſes themſelves of the place before them, 
that they might have the advantage of ground in 
 ___ caſe they ſhould meet them: But the Scots, it 
Endea- ſeems, thought not fit to appear. Upon this 
dvar ne major-general Lambert and colonel I alley were 

—_ c Ordered to advance with one thouſand four hun- 
a general dred horſe toward Muſcleborough, four miles from 
engage - Edinburgh; fand major Hains commanding the 
* but forlorn, fac'd the enemy within three quarters 

van. of a mile of their trenches. The next day the 

lord - general drew up his whole army before E- 

dinburgh, near which the Scotch army was encam- 

Beats ped upon a very advantageous ground. Here 
— 1 ſome skirmiſhes happen d about the poſſeſ- 
ien. ion of king Arthur s-hill, a place within a 
mes. mile of the city; which the Engliſb gain'd, hay- 
ing beaten the enemy from it; and ſoon aſter 
poſſeſs d themſelves of a church and ſeveral houſes: 

But all theſe provocations could not prevail on 

the Scots to forſake their trenches, nor would 

they by any means be drawn forth to engage in 

a general combat. The lord-general intended to 

have made an attempt upon them; biit there 

fell ſo great a rain, which continu'd all night; 

and part of the next day, and his men were ſo wea- 

ried out with hard duty, that he was oblig'd to 

draw off his army to i» ane, . there to 
refreſh and recruit it with proviſions. As he 

drew off, the Scots, who labour'd all they could 

to vex and diſtreſs the Engliſh army, without 
coming to a general engagement with them, fal- 

lied out, and falling upon the rear-guard, put 

them into ſome diſorder: but major - general Lam- 

bert and colonel Mhalley coming in to their relief, 

routed the Scots, and beat them back into their 
trenches. Lambert was wounded in the charge, 

and had his horſe killed under him; but they 

took two colours, and ſeveral priſoners of the 
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enemy; whilſt the king ſtood all the while upon 1650; 
the caſtle and ſaw the encounter. Some few of Www 
the Engliſh were kill'd, but far more of the 


Scots, amongſt whom were ſome perſons of qua- 


lity. After this, the Exgliſb march'd on quiet- Retreats 


5 


ly to | Muſclebor ough, tho? in a very wet and weary ro Muſcle- b, 


condition, that night they ſtood upon their guard, rough. 


expecting every moment to be ſet upon by their 
enemy; as at laſt they were: for between three 
and four a clock in the morning, major general 
Montgomery, and colonel Straughan, with fifteen 
companies of choice horſe, fell into their quar- 
ters with ſuch fury, that they bore down the 


guards, and put a regiment of horſe in diſorder. 


But the Engliſh army taking the alarm, charg'd 


them ſo home that they put them to the rout, 
and purſu'd them within half a league of Edin- 


burgh, killing ſeveral officers? and ſoldiers and 


taking many priſoners. The Scots, when they 


fell firſt upon the Eugliſb, cry'dout, give no quar- 
ter, but kill all; and particularly they refus'd 
to give quarter to one captain Phineas, whom 
notwithſtanding the Engliſb brought off. There 


| were two miniſters in the Scorch party, and one 
of them was taken priſoner ; and *tis faid the Scorch 


ſoldiers eonfeſs'd, that the miniſters did moſt fiir 
them up to cruelty. Thelord-general,to ſhew his ge- 
neroſity, ſent the chief officers of the Scots who were 
wounded and taken, in his own coach, and the reſtin 


waggons to Edinburgh; which gain'd him great ap- 


plauſe, and tended much to vindicate him from 
thoſe reports that had been given out of his cruel- 
ty, whereby many had been prejudic'd againſt him. 


Tk army having now well nigh ſpent their Marches 
proviſions, the lord-general retires with them 2 to 
again to Dunbar, to meet and take in ſuch freſh rs 2 
ſupplies as were ſent thither by ſea, by order plies. 


of the Engliſb parliament. Here they receiv'd 


their 
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The LIFE of 


1650. their tents and proviſions from the fhips ; and 


the inhabitants of Dunbar being reduc'd to great 
. want, the general order'd a great quantity of 


peaſe, and wheat, to the value of two hundred 


and forty pounds, of that which was ſent from 


Advances 
again to- 
wards Z- 
dinburgh, 


London to the army, to be diſtributed among 
the poor people there. After convenient ſupply 
and refreſhment, and two days ſpent in exhor- 
tation to the army, and in. /ceking God for his 
bleſſing upon their actions, they again advanced 
towards Edinburgh; where the Scots were keep- 


ing a ſolemn thankſgiving for their ſuppoſed great 


deliverance, imagining the Engliſh army was quite 
gone; and the minifters gave God thanks, for 
turning back the army of ſectaries by the way that 
they came, and putting terror into their hearts, 
which made them flee when none purſued. But the 


ſudden return of the army to Muſcleborougbh ſoon 


made them aſham'd of what they had been do- 
ing: tho' it ſeems, Leſey was not ſo confident, 


but expected another viſit from the Engliſßi; for 


upon their return, they found Muſcleborough more 


forlorn than before, he having commanded, That 


- way with their gear, and not any ſtay to brew or 
bake for the Engliſh army on pain of death. 
ABOUT this time, a trumpet came to the ar- 


the gude women of the town, ſhould awe come a- 


my from lieutenant-general David Leſley, with 
a declaration of zhe general aſſembly, containing 


the ſtate of the quarrel in which they were to 


fight; which they defir'd might be publickly 


known, and was to this effect: * That the ge- 
« neral aſſembly conſidering there muſt be juſt 
ce grounds of ſtumbling, from the king's majeſty's 
cc refuſing to ſubſcribe the declaration concerning 
ce his former carriage, and reſolutions for the 
« future in reference to the cauſe of God, the 
« enemies and friends thereof; doth therefore 
| & declare 


| Oliver Cromwell. 


(6 dealings That the kick and kingdom will not 1650. 
« own any Malignant party their quarrel or in- 


« tereſt; but they will fight upon their former 
. principles, for the cauſe of God and the king- 
« dom. And therefore as they diſclaim all the 
“ fin and guilt of the king and his houſe, ſo 
© they will not own him nor his intereſt, any fur- 
« ther than he ſhall diſclaim his and his father's 
© oppoſition to the work of God, and the ene- 
© mies thereof. And withal, they will with con- 
« venient ſpeed conſider ot 'the papers ſent to 
© them from Oliver Cromwell, and vindicate 
4 themſelves from the falſehoods contain'd there- 
"RY 


* to the honeſt people of Srotland, wiſhing to bly 


«them as to their own ſouls; it being no part — 


* of their buſineſs to hinder them in the wor- 
© ſhip of God according to their conſciences, 
* 8 oy his word they ought: and that they Z 
t ſhould be ready to perform what obligation 
© lay upon them by the covenant. But that un- 
* der the pretence of the Covenant miſtaken, a 
© king ſhould be taken in by them, and impoſe 
© on the Expliſh, and this call'd the cauſe of God 
and the kingdom; and this done upon the fa- 
* tisfattion of God's people in both nations, as 
| alledg'd, together with a diſowning of Malig- 
| Pants, altho' the head of them be received, who 
* at this very inſtant hath a party fighting in 
Ireland, and prince Rupert at ſea on a Malig- 
* nant account; the French and [riſh ſhips dai- 
ly making depredations upon the Ezg/ijh coaſts, 
mand all by virtue of his commiſſion theres 
fore the army cannot believe, that whilſt mas 
: TA are fighting * plotting againſt them 
Ry * off 


To this the lord-general | thought fit to re- His au- 
turn them this anſwer: © That the army conti- ſwer to 
« nued the ſame as they profels'd themſelves * gene- 


178 The LIFE of 
1650. © on the one ſide, the Scots declaring for him 
„ on the other, ſhould not be an eſpouling of a 
«< malignant intereſt or quarrel, but a mere fight- 
. ing on former grounds and principles. If the 
ce ſtate of the quarrel be thus, and you ſay you 
cc reſolve to fight the army, you will have oppor- 
cc tunity to do that; elſe what means our abode 
« here? And our hope is in the Lord, Sc. 
He en- GENERAL Cromwell finding he could by no 
camps on means provoke the Scots to an engagement, on 
Pencland the 15th of Auguſt march'd his army from Muſ- 
hills, cleborough, and pitch'd his tents on Pancland hulls, 
y within view of Edinburgh. In this march the e- 
nemy drew forth ſeveral bodies of horſe and fac'd 
the Engliſh, but came not within gun-ſhot. The 
army being quarter'd on the hills, the lord- 
general ſent out two troops of dragoons to poſ- 
ſeſs themſelves of Collington-houſe. About this 
time, a ſerjeant in colonel Cox's regiment and 
three ſoldiers his aſſociates, were ſentenc'd to be 
hang'd for plundering a houſe and ſtealing a 
cloak; which ſentence was executed on the ſer- 
jeant, for a terror to others; but the other three 
were pardon'd. So careful was the general to 
preſerve the country, according to his declaration. 
ON the 18th the Scots drew forth on the welt 
fide of Edinburgh, between the river Leith and 
the ſea, to the number of three thouſand horſe, 
apprehending the £Erg/i/h deſign'd to poſſeſs a 
paſs over the ſaid: river. The lord- general ſeeing i 
this, drew out a forlorn, and went in perſon be- 
fore them, to ſhew how ready he was to fight. 
Being come near to their body, one who knew 
the lord-general, fir'd a carbine at him: Upon 
which, he call'd out and told him, That i 
be bad been one of his ſoldiers, he ſhould have 
been caſhierd for firing at that diſtance. This 
was all that was done; for the Scots ſtill having 
i 


a) 


Oliver Cromwell. 


no mind to fight, return'd back again to their 
quarters. 
liſh army took the houſe of Redhaugh, belonging 
to Sir James Hamilton. It was a garriſon ſitua- 


ted within a mile and a half of Edinburgh, and 


had about eighty foot to defend it; and though 


the Engliſb ſtorm'd it in the ſight of the enemy's 


whole army, yet no party came out to relieve 


it. Threeſcore were taken priſoners here; and 


the place was of great advantage to the Eugſiſb. 
ON the 26th of Auguſt, the Scots ſent to ge- 


neral Cromwell, to deſire a conference between 


ſome of themſelves and ſome of his officers. This 
being agreed to, and a convenient place appoint- 
ed, the lord Yariftoun ſecretary of ſtate, Sir 
John Brown, colonel Straughan, and Mr. Doug- 
{aſs a miniſter, with ſome others, attended for 
chat purpole. The chief deſign of this confe- 
rence, was to wipe off a pretended aſperſion that 
was caſt upon them, and ſpread over both armies, 
as if they kept themſelves in trenches and Holes, 
not daring to fight. And therefore, the better 
to vindicate themſelves from theſe calumnies, 
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And the next day, part of the Eng- WWW. 


Takes 
Redh.;ugh, 


they aſſur'd the Engliſh, © That when oppor- 


ce tunity ſerv'd, it ſhould be ſeen that they want- 
& ed not courage to give them battle. 

THE next morning the Scotch army, as if they 
deſign'd ſo ſoon to make good what they had ſaid, 
drew out upon a march; which the lord-general 
Cromwell no ſoon8r obſerv'd, but he prepar'd to 


meet them, hoping now to "have ſome fair play 


with them. And the ſoldiers alſo expected the 
ſame thing, being overjoy'd at the very thoughts 
of engaging; in order to which they immediate- 
ly took down their tents, laid aſide their knap- 
ſacks, and put themſelves every way into a fit 
poſture to meet and receive their enemy. 
the Scots, it ſeems, I no mind to come to 

2 | an 


Attends 

the moti- 
ons of the 
Scotch ar- 


my's 


But 
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an engagement; for when the Eneliſh army drew 


I near them, they found they were ſeparated from 


them, by a great bog and a deep ditch; ſo that 


they could not come at them to engage, "without 
running ſuch hazards as were not neceſſary at that 
time. All that the lord-general could do for the 
preſent, was to thunder againſt them with his 


- cannon. Both armies ſtood all that night in Bat- 
talia; and the next morning, the great guns 


roared on both ſides for about the ſpace of an 


Retreats 
to Penc- 
land. 


hour; by which one and twenty of the Eugliſh 
were kill'd or wounded, but many more of the 
Scots, who, for all that, would not remove to any 
other ground to engage, nor join in a cloſer fight. 

UeoN this, the lord-general Cromwel/ march- 
ed back his army to their former quarters on 
Pencland hills; where they were no ſooner arriv d 
but they were inform'd, that the Scots had ſent 
out a party to take in Muſcleborough and Preſton- 
pans, thereby to cut off proviſions irom the Eng- 
liſh army. Hereupon the jord-general gave or- 


ders for the army to march that way ; which 


- they were very forward to do, as being to fight 


To Muſ- 
cleborough. 


for their victuals. But it being a very ſtormy 


and tempeſtuous night, and very dark, he ſtay'd 
their march till the next morning; when they 
arrived at Muſcleborougb without any moleſtation 
from the enemy, who in the mean time took poſ- 
ſeſſion of what they had left behind them on 
Pencland hills; and then dogging them in the rear, 
watch'd all opportunities to diſtreſs them. 

F. Orleans gives us this brief account of. theſe 
Various marches\o0f the lord-general Cromwell, 
in order to bring the Scots to an engagement. 
cc Cromwell, ſays he, whoſe intereſt it was to 
t endeavour to come ſoon to a battle, in a coun- 
ce try where his army found nothing to ſubſiſt on, 
& march 'd . towards the enemy, who lay 

encamp'd 


Oliver Cromwell. 


“ encamp'd between Edinburgh and Leith, to co- 
ce yer thoſe two places, and the heart of the 
© country. The cunning Engliſhman try'd all 


ce ways to draw Leſley to fight; but he under- 


ce ſtood his trade, and it being his intereſt to 
ce protract time, ſo to ruin the enemy's army, 
ce which had neither ammunition nor proviſions 
ce but what came from Ezgl/and at a great charge, 
« and with much difficulty, he kept himſelf ſo 
ce ſtrongly intrench'd, that Cromwell durſt not 
c attack him. The Eugliſi general us'd all the 
ce baits and ſtratagems known in war, to oblige the 
« Fcot to fight him; ſometimes drawing him 
ce towards Dunbar, as if he would have beſieg'd 
« Edinburgh, and again moving to get between 


&« Sterling and him. But the Scot dexteroully 
ce avoided all theſe ſnares ; and though the Eng- 


« liſh army kept up cloſe with him, he ſo order- 
« ed his motions, and poſted himſelf ſo advanta- 
| © geoully, that the whole month of Auguſt was 
ce ſpent in thoſe counter-marches, ſo tedious to a 
| © man of Cromwell's ſpirit, who could never 
ce meet with an opportunity either to fight in o- 
ce pen Field, or attack his enemy in his camp. 
Bx this means, and by frequent skirmiſhes 
and haraſſing the Exgli/h, the Scots hop'd at laſt 
to tire them out, depending much upon the diſ- 
| agreeableneſs of the climate to their conſtitution, 
eſpecially, if they ſhould keep them in the field 
till winter, which begins betimes in thoſe parts. 
And their counſels ſucceeded according to their 
| wiſh; for by this time the Engliſh army, through 
hard duty, want of proviſions (the ſtores brought 
by ſea being now exhauſted) and the rigour 
of the ſeaſon, grew very ſickly, and diminiſh'd 
daily; the Scotch army in the mean time increaſ- 
ing, and continuing in good heart. The lord- 
general reflecting upon the ſad ſtate of his af- 
. N 3 fairs, 
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fairs, and conſidering the weak and crazy condi- 
tion of his army, reſolv'd in this exigency to re- 
treat with them once more to Dunbar. Authors 
differ as to the defign of this march; ſome think- 
ing it was to receive further ſupplies from the 
Engliſb ſhips 3 others, that it was in order to re- 
turn into England; and others again ſuppoſe, that 
the general intended, by garriſoning Dunbar, to 
lie there ſecurely for ſome time, till they might 
recover ſtrength, and receive convenient recruits 
both of horſe and foot from Berwick. The lord 
Clarendon ſays, Whether that march was to 
cc retire out of ſo barren a country for want of 
cc proviſions (which no doubt were very ſcarce; 
* and the ſeaſon of the year would not permit 


© them to depend upon all neceſſary ſupplies by 


4 ſea;) or whether that motion was only to 


« draw the Scots from the advantageous poſt of 


c which they were poſſeſs'd, is not yet under- 


6e ſtood.” And biſhop Burnet tells us, That 
Cromwell being preſs'd by the Scoth army, retir'd 


to Dunbar, where his ſhips and proviſions lay, 


"Fo Had- 
d;ngton, 


This ſeems to be very true, and that Cromwell 
was then only on the defenſive ; bat whether at 
his departure from Muſcleborough he had actual- 
ly deſign'd to return into England, does not ap- 
pear ſo certain: Though Ludlow tells us, that 
when the army came to Dunbar, they ſhipped 
their baggage and ſick men, and deſign'd to re- 
turn int ngland; and others fay, that Crom- 
well wanting proviſions, was there ſhipping off his 
foot and cannon, deſigning only the next day to 
break through with his horſe. = 
WHATEVER the lord-general's deſign was, 
he, in purſuance of the foremention'd reſolution, 
on the zoth of Auguſt, drew out his army from 


Muſcleborough, and march'd towards Haddington. 


The Scots oblerving the Engliſh army to retire, 
8 . follow d 
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follow'd them cloſe; and falling upon the rear- 1650. 
guard of horſe in the night, having the ad- 
vantage of a clear moon, beat them up to the 
rear-guard of foot. Which alarm, coming ſud- 
denly upon them, put them into ſome. dif- 
order. But the Scots, as ſome ſay, wanting 
courage to proſecute the advantage, and withal, 

a cloud overſhadowing the moon, gave the Eng- 
ip an opportunity to ſecure themſelves and re- 
cover the main bady. Being come to Hadding- 
ton, where they were in continual danger of be- 
ing aſſaulted by the enemy, the general order'd 
a ſtrict watch to be kept, to prevent the worſt. 
The Scots conceiving they had now a more than 
ordinary advantage, about midnight attempted 
the Engliſh quarters on the weſt end of the 
town ; but were ſoon repuls'd "of; further off. 


The next day, being the firſt of September, the 
Scots being drawn up at the weſt *nd of the town 
in a very advantageous place, the Engliſh drew 
out on the eaſt into an open field, very fit for 
both armies to engage in; where having waited 
ſome hours for the coming of the Scots, and 
perceiving that they would not fight but upon an 
advantage, they, purſuant to their former reſolu- 
tion, march'd away to Dunbar. | 7 Fo Dm” 

IHE Scotch army follow'd at a convenient dif 
tance, being reinforc'd with the addition of three 
regiments; and ſeeing the Engliſh lodg'd in Dun- 
bar, hover'd about them upon the adjacent hills 
like a thick cloud, menacing nothing but ruin 
and deſtruction, and looking down upon them as 
their ſure prey. "= 

THE lord-general was now in great diſtreſs, E in great 
and look'd upon himſelf as undone. His army Tre 
was in a very weak and ſickly condition, and in 
great want of proviſions, whereby their courage 


alſo was very much abated ; whilſt the Scots 
| . N 4 . 
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were ſtout and hearty, in their on country, and 


upon very advantageous ground. And beſides, 


Calls a 


they more than doubled the Engliſh in number, 
being about twenty ſeven thouſand, whereas the 


others were but twelve thouſand. Some lay they 


had in their army about thirty thouſand horſe 


and foot; and the Engliſh were reduc'd to ten 


thouſand at the moſt. General Cromwell, with 
this ſickly company, was now. hemm'd in on e- 
very ſide by thoſe greater numbers of his ene- 
mies; who, to make ſure work, had alſo by a 
ſtrong party ſecur'd Coberſpath, the only paſs be- 


tween him and Berwick, thereby to hinder all 
proviſions ar relief from "thence, or to cut off all 
retreat from the Engliſh army, who had not a- 


bove three days forage for their horſes. Thus 


were they reduc'd to the utmoſt ſtraits, fo that 
they had now no way left, but either to yield 
themſelves priſoners, and tamely give up them- 
ſelves a prey to their inſulting enemies; or to 
fight upon thoſe unequal terms, and under thoſe 
great diſadvantages, 


In this extremity the Jord-general, on the 2d 


council of of September, caild a council of war, in which, 
War. 


into our hands, they are coming down to us, 


after ſome debate, it was reſolv'd to fal upon the 


enemy the next morning, about an hour before 
day; and accordingly the ſeveral regiments were 
order'd to their reſpective poſts. Here. we are 


told by biſhop Burner, That Cromwell, under theſe 
preſſing difficulties, call'd his officers together to 


ſeek the lord, as they expreſs/d it: After which, he 
bid all about him take heart, for God had cer- 
tainly heard them, and would appear for them. 
Then walking in the earl of Roxbargh's gardens, 
that lay under the hill, and by prolpettive glat- 
ſes diſcerning a great motion in the Scotch camp; 
Cromwell thereupon ſaid, God is delivering them 


And 
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And the biſhop ſays, that Cromwell lov'd to talk 1550. 
much of that matter all his life long afterwards. 5% W 
The Scots, it ſeems, had now at laſt reſolv'd to 
fight the Eugliſb, and to that end were drawing 
down the hi, where, if they had continu'd, the 
Engliſh could not have gone up to engage them 
without very great diſadvantage. This reſoluti- 
on was contrary to Leſley's opinion; who, tho 
he was in. the chief command, had a committee 
of the ſtates to give him his orders, among 
whom WMariſtoun was one. Theſe being weary 
of lying in the fields, thought that Leſley did 
not make haſte enough to deſtroy the army of 
the ſectaries, as they call'd them. Leſley on the 
other hand told them, that by lying there all 
was ſure, but that by engaging in action with 
brave and deſperate men, all might be loſt; and 
yet they ſtill preſs'd him to fall on. Many have 
1magin'd that there was treachery in all this; but 
the foremention d author ſays, he was perſuaded 
there was no treachery in it; only Wariſtoun was 
too hot, and Leſley was too cold, and yielded too 
caſily to their humours, which he ſhould not 
have done. This reſolution of the Scots, to fall 
upon the Eugliſh, was for ſome time retarded by 
the unſeaſonableneſs of the weather; and in the 
mean while, as we have already obſerv'd, Crom- 
well reſolv'd to fall upon them. my 
THE night before the battle proving dread- Totally 1 
fully rainy and tempeſtuous, the lord-general took routs che wi 
more than ordinary care of himſelf and his ar- —_ * 


my. He refreſhed his men thr) town, and a- hte of 


bove all things ſecured his match-locks againſt Punbar. 
the weather, whilſt his enemies neglected theirs. 
The Scots were all the night employed in coming 
down the hill; and early in the morning, being Tre/- 
day the third of September, before they were pat 
in order, general Cromvel] drew out a ſtrong par- 
* TR 1 
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ty of horſe, and falling upon the horſe-guards, 
made them retire. Then immediately his bodies 
both of horſe and foot advancing, che fight foon 
grew hot on all fides; till after about an hour's 
diſpute, the whole numerous army of the Scots 
was totally routed. Iwo regiments ſtood their 
ground, and were almoſt all killd in their ranks. 


The reſt fled, and were purſu'd as far as Had- 
dington with great execution. About four thou- 


| fand were ſlain on the place and in the purſuit, 


and ten thouſand taken priſoners, many of whom 
were deſperately wounded. Fifteen thouſand arms, 
all the artillery and ammunition, with above two 
hundred colours were taken ; and all with the loſs 
of ſcarce three hundred Engliſh. Priſoners of 


note were Sir James Lumſdale lieutenant-general 
of the foot, the lord Libberton (who ſoon after 


dy'd of his wounds) adjutant- general Bickerton, 
ſcout-maſter Campbel, Sir Milliam Douglaſs, the 
lord Grandiſon, and colonel Gourdon; beſides 

twelve lieutenant-colonels, ſix majors, forty two 
captains, ſeventy five lieutenants, c. The two 


Leſieys eſcap'd to Edinburgh, which upon the news 
of this defeat was immediately quitted by its gar- 


rifon, and Leith refolved to admit the conquer- 
ors, being not able to keep them out. Thus 
this formidable army, which had ſo lately tri- 


umph'd in a confident aſſurance of victory, was 
totally defeated and overthrown by one not half 


fo numerous, which at the ſame time was reduc'd 
almoit to the laſt extremity, But this extremi- 
ty making them fix upon fo firm a. reſolution ei- 
ther to conquer or die, and withal their falling © 
ſuddenly upon the Scots, when they fo little ex- 
pected them, but deſigned firſt to fall upon them, 
ſeem to be the true occaſion of this wonderful 
turn of affairs. The lord-general himſelf drew 
up a narrative of this memorable victory, 
B and 
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and ſent it by a courier to the council of 1650. 
ſtate, who order d it to be read in all the churches WW 
of London with ſolemn thankſgiving : And the 
colours taken in this battle being ſent up to the 
parliament, were by their order hung up as tro- 

phies in Weſtminſter-hall. 701 5 
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Cue. IV. | | 
From the battle of Dunbar, to the battle 
88 of Worceſter. 2 1193 f 


HIS great ſucceſs put new life into the 
Engliſh ſoldiers, who by this means, after 
having been ſo long toſs'd up and down, almoſt 
ſpent by hard duty, and reduced to ſuch extre- 
mity, chat they were in danger of being ſtarv'd, 
now met with good accommodation and refreſh- 
ment, and had an opportunity to furniſh themſelves 
with all neceſſary ſupplies. Soon after the battle He takes 
was over, the lord-general, the better to improve 5 
his victory, and to ſecure what he had obtained, mag 5 
ſent Lambert with a ſtrong party of horſe and rib, | 
foot, to attempt Edinburgh, the chief city, and 
ſecure Leith, that the Engliſh ſhips might there 
the more readily and conveniently ſupply the army 
with all neceſſaries. The Scots, upon the news of 
their army's defeat, having deſerted Edinburgh, 
Lambert on the ſame day obtained a quiet poſſeſ- 
ſion of it, as alſo of Leith; in both which places 
were found ſeveral pieces of ordnance, many arms, 
and a conſiderable quantity of proviſions; which 
the Scots, by reaſon of their haſte, could not car- 
ry away with them. But tho' the Engliſh had 
thus poſſeſs d themſelves of the town of Edin- 
burgh, the caſtle ſtill remained in the hands of the 
enemy; which, tho” judg'd impregnable, was at 
laft reduced by Cromwell; as we ſhall ſee in its 
proper place, IX 
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1650. TRx lord-general ſtaid ſome ſmall time at Dan- 

ar, to ſettle matters, and to diſpoſe. of the pri- 

ſoners; who being ſo numerous, that it — as 

much trouble to keep them as it was to take them, 

about ſive thouſand of them, who were moſt ſick 

and wounded, were ſet at liberty; and the reſt 

were driven like turkies to Berwick, by the Eng- 

Iiſb ſoldiers appointed to convey them thither. 

Soon after Lambert had taken poſſeſſion of Edin- 

burgh, the lord-general himſelf came up, and 

caus'd his whole army to march into that city; 

which was done without any loſs, fave that one 

of the ſoldiers had his arm ſhot off by a cannon- 

bullet from the caſtle. And now all poſſible di- 

ligence was us d in fortifying Leith, it being judg'd 

to be the beſt and moſt commagdiuus ſheltering- 

place the Ezgli/þ could have in Scotland, for the 
winter-ſeaſon. 3 

ON the Sunday after the lord-general enter'd 

Edinburgh, he ſent a trumpet to the caſtle, to ac- 

naint the governour, that the miniſters who were 

with him might return to the churches, and have 

free liberty to preach there; but the miniſters re- 

turn'd him this anſwer, That they found nothing 

expreſs'd, whereby to build any ſecurity for their 

perſons ; and for their return, they reſolved to re- 

ſerve themſelves for better times, and to wait upon 

him who had hidden his face for a while from the 

ſons of Jacob. General Cromwell reply'd ina letter 

to the governour, as follows : 74 SEED 

His two © OUR kindneſs offered to the miniſters with 

letters to you was done with ingenuity, thinking LO have 

the gover- © met with the like; but I am ſatisfy d to tell 


nour of cc thoſe with you, that if their maſter's ſervice, 


Edinburgh ce ( a8 they call it) were chiefly in their eye, i ma- 


c gination of ſufferings would not have caus'd. 
ce ſuch a return. Much leſs the practices of our 
« party (as they are pleas'd to ſay) upon the mi- 

{bd nnn 
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& niſters of CHriß in England, have been an ar- 1650. 
6 gument of perſonal pe ecution. The miniſters 
©< of England are ſupported, and' have liberty to 
% preach the goſpel, tho” not to rail; nor under 
60 Pretence thereof, to over. top the civil power, or 
& debaſe it as they pleaſe. No man hath been 
ce troubled in England or Lreland for preaching 
ce the goſpel; nor has any miniſter been moleſted 
in Seorland, fince the coming of the army hi- 
4 ther. The ſpeaking truth becomes the mini- 
e ſters of Chriſl. When miniſters pretend to a 
ce glorious reformation, and lay the foundation 
ce thereof in getting to themfelves power, and 
& can make worldly mixtures to accompliſh the 
* fame, ſuch as their late agreement with their 
e king, and hopes by him to carry on their de- 
e ſigns, they may know, that the Sion promiſed, 
© and hoped for, will not be built with ſuch an- 
ce tempered mortar. And for the unjuſt invaſion they 
* mention, time was when an army of Scotland 
came into England, not called by the ſupreme 
© authority. We have ſaid in our papers, with 
ce what hearts, and upon what account we came 
< and the lord hath heard us, tho? you would 
not, upon as folemn an appeal as any experience 
« can parallel. When they truſt purely to the 
e ſword of the ſpirit, which is zbe word of God, 
„ which is powerful to bring down ſtron holds, 
and every imagination that exalts itſelf, which 
ce alone is able to ſquare and fit the ſtones for tlie 
New Jeruſalem; then, and not before, and by 
© that means, and no "other, fall FJeruſælem 
* (which is to be the praiſe of the whole earth) 
c the city of the lord be built, the Sion of the 
ce holy one of //rael. I have nothing to ſay to 
cc you, but that 1 am, Sir, your humble ſervant, > 
«0. Cromwell. 2 
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1650. TE Scotch miniſters ſent an anſwer to this 
letter, and general Cromwell another letter in 
anſwer to them; in which he fays: © We look 
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upon miniſters as helpers of, not lords over the 


faith of God's people: I appeal to their conſci- 


ences, whether any denying their doctrines, 
and diſſenting, ſhall not incur the cenſure of 
ſectary; and what is this but to deny chriſti- 
ans their liberty, and aſſume the infallible 
chair? Where do you find in ſcripture, that 
preaching is included in your function? Tho 


an approbation from men hath order in it, and 


may do well, yet he that hath not a better 
than that, he hath none at all. J hope he that 
aſcended up on high, may give his gifts to 
whom he pleaſe; and if thoſe gifts be the ſeal 
of miſſion, be not envious, tho Eldad and Me- 
dad propheſy: Y ou know who bids us covet earn- 
eftly the beſt gifts, but chiefly that we may pro- 
pheſy; which the apoſtle explains there to be a 
ſpeaking to inſtruction, and edification, and 
comfort; which the inſtructed, edified, and 
comforted can beſt tell the energy and effect of. 
If ſuch evidence be, I fay again, take heed 
you envy not, for your own ſakes; leſt you be 
guilty. of a greater fault than Moſes reproved 
in Joſbua, for envying for his ſake. Indeed 
you err thro' the miſtake of the ſcriptures: 
Approbation is an ac of conveniency, in re- 
ſpect of order; not of neceſſity, to give facul- 
ty to preach the goſpel. Your pretended fear 
leſt error ſhould ſtep in, is like the man that 
would keep all the wine out of the country, 
left men ſhould be drunk. It will be found an 
unjuſt and unwiſe jealouſy, to deny a man the 
liberty he hath by nature, upon a ſuppoſition 
he may abuſe it; when he doth abuſe it, 
judge.” The miniſters {till re fuſing to return 
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to heir churches, the lord-general caus'd Engl; 
miniſters co officiate, in their places. 

Ai the chief magiſtrates of Edinburgh, to- 
gether with the committees of the kirk and tate, 


fled from thence. to Sterling, where they endea- 


voured to ſecure themſelves as well as they could. 


Hither likewiſe reſorted thoſe who had elcaped 


at Dunbar, and did what they could to piece up 
their ſhatter'd army, that by a ſecond encounter 
they might endeavour to — their loſt credit: 
To which end recruits were alſo rais'd by the 
committee of eſtates; but it was thought fat to 


make iome change in the officers, not only in the 


inferior ones, but alſo in the great commanders: 
For old Leſiey, earl of Leven, was laid aſide with 
diſhonour, tho David Leſley was continu'd. 


Bur all theſe methods ſignify'd but little, Several 
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whilſt the Scots were ſo divided among them- Parties in 


ſelves, and ſplit into ſo many parties and facti- 
ons. The ruling party was that which was for 
the king and kirk; tho' theſe were again ſub · di- 
vided into reſolutioners and proteſtors. The reſo- 
lutioners were ſo call'd from their adhering to thoſe 
reſolutions, which were paſs'd by the committee 
of eſtates, and the commiſſioners of the kirk, 
e That thoſe who had made detection, or had 
ce hitherto been too backward in the work, ought 
« to be admitted to make profeſſion of their re- 
9 pentance z and then, after ſuch profeſſion made, 
« might, in the preſent extremity, be admitted 
ce to defend and ſerve their country.” Againſt 
theſe reſolutions ſome of thoſe two bodies proteſt- 
ed; who together with thoſe who adher'd to 
them 2 Were call d the proteſtors. They al- 
ledged, That to take in men of known en- 
c“ mity to the cauſe, was a ſort of betraying it, 
& becauſe it was putting it in their power to be- 
= tray it; that to admit chem to a profeſſion of 
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| 1650. © repentance, was a profanation I'mocking of 
GY WV © God; for that it was manifeſt, they were wil- 


. 


& ling to comply with thoſe terms, tho againſt 
ce their conſcience, only tliat they might get into 
ce the army; and that they could S the 
ce pleſſing of God upon an army ſo conſtituted.” 
They had a great advantage over the others as 
to this particular; for this mock penitence 
was indeed a very ſcandalous practice. Theſe 
proceedings gave riſe to another faction, which 
prevail'd chiefly in the weſtern counties; where 
a great many met, and form'd an aſſociation a- 
part, as well againſt the king and the defection 
in the kirk party, as againſt the army of ſedctaries. 
Theſe were call'd remonſtrators, from their pub- 
liſhing a remonſtrance againſt all the proceedings 
in the late treaty with the king, when, as they 
faid, it was viſible by the commiſſion he granted 
to James Graham (meaning the marqueſs of Mon- 
tro/5) that his heart was not ſincere; and when he 
took the covenant, they had reaſon to believe he 
did it with a reſolution not to maintain it, ſince 
in his whole deportment and private converſati- 
on, he diſcovered a ſecret enmity to the work of 
God. They imputed the ſhameful defeat at Dun- 


bar, to their prevaricating in theſe things: And 


concluded, © That therefore, according to the 
& declaration of kirk and ftate, Auguſt 13, 1650. 
ce they diſclaim'4 all the ſin and guilt of the 
“ king and his houſe, both old and new; and 


« that they could not own him nor his intereſt ; 


ce in the ſtate of the quarrel betwixt them and 
te the enemy, againſt whom they were to hazard 
ce their lives.” The chief leaders of this party 
were colonel Ker and colonel Straughan. Their re- 
monſtrance, being brought to the committee of e- 
ſtates at Sterling, was after much debate condemn'd 
as diviſive, factious, and ſcandalous ; in which alſ6 
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the commiſſioners of the kirk concurr'd; but ſo 1650. 
nevertheleſs as, if poſſible, to bring Ker and his LL WV 
party over by fair means; to which purpoſe, ſe- 
veral papers paſs'd between them, and all methods 
were us d to heal theſe diviſions. Beſides theſe, 
there was another party in the north, who were 
purely for the king, without any regard to the 
kirk. — 1 

WHILST the Scots were thus divided among Various 
themſelves, and their animoſities grew higher and +" orgy 
higher, the lord-general Cromwell was active with = 


his victorious forces, which rang'd at pleaſure peral 


about the country. Having his head-quarters at Cromwell. 


Edinburgh, and having there given his men all 
neceſſary refreſhment, he drew out the greateſt 
part of his army for Sterling, and with them 
fac'd the caſtle, having at firſt ſome deſign to 
ſtorm it but perceiving the horſe could not well 
ſecond the foot, he changed his reſolution, and 
returned back to Edinburgh, Whither being ad- 
riv'd, he order'd all the boats in the Friih to be 
carry'd to Leith, to prevent the Scots ferrying 
over into Fife in order to join with the enemy 
there... 

In the mean time preparations were making 
for the ſiege of Edinburgh caſtle; in which the 
lord-general having given the neceſſary orders and 
directions, marched away fix regiments of foot, 
and nine of horſe and dragoons, for Glaſgoꝛo; and 
by the way of Linlithgow, ſent a paper to the 
committee of eſtates, to try once more what might 
be effected by fair means; a copy of which was 
alſo at the ſame time ſent to colonel Ker and 
Straughan, for the ſame purpoſe. There was lit- 
tle elſe remarkable in this expedition, but the 
taking of a ſmall garriſon near Kel/ith : And it 

may be remember'd, that when the Engliſh came 
to Glaſgow, and ſaw one of the legs of the late 
8 marque ſs 
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1650. marqueſs of Montroſi hanging over the gate, they 
9 remembering his valiant actions, took it down and 
buried it privately. 

THE ſeaſon now admitting of no condviderale 
ation, the lord-general returned again to Edin- 
burgh; where he publithed a proclamation againſt 
a company of ſturdy fellows, called Moſi-Troop- 
ers, who very much moleſted the army, and by 
the treachery and connivance of the country peo- 
ple, kill'd many of the Engliſh ſoldiers, and grew 

ſo bold as to ſteal ſome of the train horſes. The 
He pub- proclamation was to this effect: That finding 
Iſhesa © many of the army were not only ſpoil'd and 
* © robb'd, but alſo others barbarouſly butchered 
gaind he and ain, by a fort of out-laws, not under the 
Moſi-Troo- © diſcipline of any army; and finding that all 
pers. ce tenderneſs to the country produc'd no other ef- 
te fect, than their compliance with, and protec- 
« tion of ſuch perſons : Therefore, conſidering 
< that it is in the country's power to detect and 
« diſcover them; and perceiving their motion to 
ce be ordinarily by the invitation and intelligence 
c of country people; he declar'd, that where- 
& ever theſe enormities ſhould be committed for 
<« the future, life ſhould be required for life, and 
5 & 2 plenary ſatis faction for the goods thus ſtoln, 
- e of thoſe pariſhes and places where the fact 
“ ſhould be commited, unleſs they did diſcover | 

ce and produce the offender.” | 
Monk re- SOON after this proclamation was publiſt'd, 
duces colonel Monk, with a commanded party of foot, 
* four pieces of ordnance, and a mortar-piece, was 
houle. ſent to reduce Derlington houſe, one of the neſts 
of tlſe Meo/5-Troopers ; which, being join'd by 
Lambert, he ſoon effected, taking all that were 
within priſoners ; 'S whereof two of the moit no- 
torious with their captain, one Waite, were pre- 
ently ſhot to death, After __ Monk "=> 
Wien 
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wich him a party of ſix hundred foot, march'd 
againſt Raſſan caſtle; where, tho' at firſt he met 
with ſome reſiſtance, it was quickly ſurrender'd 
to him. =D 

THe lord-general, who would not let flip any 
opportunity, made what uſe he could of the dif- 
| ferences and diſſenſions that were in Scotland, and 
endeayoured to improve them to his own advan- 
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tage. To this end, he ſent ſeveral times to Ker 


and Straughan in the weſt to invite them to come 
in to him. This had that good effect, that Srraugb- 


an ſhortly after withdrew himſelf from his party, 


and clos'd with the Engliſh, leaving Ker to com- 


mand all himſelf The lord-general ſtill endea- 


voured to draw him over, but all in vain; and 
having an eſpecial eye upon this party, ſince he 
could not prevail by fair means, he reſolv'd, not- 
withſtanding the difficulty of marching at that 
time of the year, to endeavour to reduce them 


by force. Accordingly, about the end of Novem- Victory 
ber, he order'd major-general Lambert, and com- over Ker 


miſſary- general //halley, with five regiments of 
horſe, to march from Peebles to Hamilton, on the 
ſouth fide of the river Clyde; whilſt himſelf 
march'd from Edinburgh on the north ſide. Hav- 
ing ſtaid here ſome ſmall time, till he had good in- 
telligence where Lambert and his party were; and 
withal, the weather being very bad, he marched 


back again to Edinburgh. Ker having notice of 


this, as alſo that Lambert was at Hamilton, 
thought he had now an opportunity to ſurprize 
him: And accordingly ſetting upon a ſudden 
march in the night, with about tifteen hundred 
horſe, he before day with great fury hroke into 
Lambert's quarters; and meeting with no reſiſt- 
ance at his firit entry, he confidently march'd up 


to the middle of the town. But a captain with - 


about forty ſoldiers having upon the alarm ſud- 
Ow. O 2 Aeeͤnly 
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1650. denly mounted, and being favour'd by a tree that 
UV lay crols the ſtreet, obſtructed their march till 
the whole gariſon was alarm'd. The ſuddenneſs 
of this attempt put the Ez2g/;/ into ſome ſur- 
prize; but ſoon recovering themſelves, they to 
make ſure work of it, left part of their forces 
in the town, to encounter the enemy, and to ſe- 
cure the rear, whilſt the reſt drew out with de- 
ſign to ſurround thg enemy's whole party; who, 
| perceiving this in time, very dexterouſly fac'd a- 
bout and betook themſelves to flight. In this 
encounter, which was but ſhort, near a hundred 
of the Scots were ſain, and as many made priſoners. 
Ker himſelf was wounded and taken, with his 
lieutenant-colonel and captain-lieutenant. Thoſe 
who fled were purſu'd as far as Air, where a par- 
ty of a hundred and fifty, being: "the chief re- 
mains of the remonſtrators, were alſo put to the 
rout. This ſucceſs was the more conſiderable, 
in that it would have been very difficult to have 
engag'd them againſt their Will ; for they being 
well acquainted with the country, and having the 
inhabitants on their ſide, could march about as 
they pleas'd ; whereas *twould have been very 
dangerous for the Engliſh to have follow'd them 
without a great part of their army , Leſley then 
lying at Sterling with the Scotch forces, watching 
all advantages. 
The ſiege. TH Is ſeaſonable victory was ſoon follow d by 
of Edin- the ſurrender of Edinburgh caſtle, the moſt con- 
_ ſiderable ſtrong-hold in Scotland, which was 
cant. thought impregnable by ſituation and A., ICs 
ſeated upon a high abrupt rock, has but one en- 
trance into it, and that both ſteep, and by which 
but two or three can go a-breaſt, and overlooks 
and commands all places about it; ſo that the 
lord-general's men were often very much gall'd in 
their quarters at Edinvurgo, by the great guns 
playing from thence. WIEN 
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Oliver Cromwell. 

WII EN general Cromwell came firſt before this 
ſtrong place, which was ſoon after the defeat at 
Dunbar, he ſummon'd the governour, colonel 
William Dundaſs, to deliver it up to him; which 
having no effect, he began to conſult with his 
chief officers how to reduce it by force. Nothing 
ſeem d to encourage the attempting of it by ſtorm; 
and all probable ways being debated, it was at 
laſt reſolv'd to force it by mines. In order to 
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this work, hoth Engliſh and Scorch miners were 
ſent for, ard towards the latter end of September, 


| the galleries were begun in the night; which 
the beſieged no ſooner ſaw, but they fell to fi- 
ring upon it with five great guns, and ſeveral 
vollies of ſmall ſhot. But this prov'd no impe- 
diment to the Engliſh, who with indefatigable 
labour wrought through the earth, till they came 
to the main rock. This put them to a ſtand, 
but did not make them give over ; for having con- 
triv'd ways to make holes in the rock, they fill'd 
them full of powder, and endeavour d to make it 
fly by firing. 

Bur this mining work going but ſlowly on, 
the lord-general fearing it would not anſwer his 
deſign, and that he ſhould not be able to blow 
the caſtle up into the air, endeavour'd now to le- 
vel it with the ground; and to that end, with 
mighty labour and pains, he rais'd a battery for- 
tify'd with gabions and other contrivances, de- 
ſigning to play inceſſantly from thenee with can- 
nons and mortars. The governour was very much 
amaz'd at this, who now began to think it a vain 
thing to endeavour to withitand the Engliſh in- 


duſtry; though it muſt be ſaid of him, that he 


did his utmoſt to anſiver the expectations of thoſe 
by whom he was entruſted with this important 
charge. The battery, notwithſtanding all ob- 
ſtruckions, being rais'd to a convenient height, 
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1650, four mortar-pieces and ſix battering guns were 
V drawn trom Leith, and forthwith mounted againſt 
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the caſtle. But before the word of command 
was given, the lord- general thought fit once more 
to ſummon the governour z which he did on the 
T1ith of December, in the following terms; 
c That he being reſolv'd by God's aſſiſtance to 
« uſe ſuch means as were put into his hands, 
te for the reducing of the caſtle, did, for pre- 
“ venting further miſery, demand the Tendering 
© of the place to him upon fit conditions. T0 
this the governour return'd this anſwer, © That 
tc being entruſted by the committee of eſtates of 
ce Scotland, for the keeping of the caſtle, he 
ec could not deliver it up without leave from 
& them: And therefore he delir'd ten days time 
© to ſend to them and receive their anſwer; 
4 upon receipt whereof the general ſhould re- 
ce ceive his reſolute anſwer.” But the lord-ge- 
neral knowing his time was precious, made this 
ſudden reply, © That it concern'd not him to 
& know the obligations of them that truſted him; 
« but that he might have honourable terms for 
© himſelf, and thoſe that were with him: But 
& he could not give liberty to him to conſult 
c with the committee of eſtates, becauſe he 
& heard thoſe among them that were honeſt, 
ct enjoy'd not ſatisfaction, and the reſt were now 
« dilcover'd to ſeek another intereſt than they 
ce had formerly pretended to; in which, if he 
te deſir'd to be fatisfy'd, he might have informa- 
< tion at a nearer diſtance than St. John s-toꝛn. 
'L'was defign'd, that this parley ſhould con- 
tinue till ten in the morning, December 13. hut 
jome great ſhot flying from the caſtle the night 
before, order was given the next morning to try 
the mortar-pieces, three with ſhells, and the 
_ with ſtones, Which * done Rm 
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the governour thereupon retured an anſwer to the 1650. 
general's laſt meſſage ; in which © He adjur'd him 


c jn the fear and name of the living God (which was 
& call'd upon in the acceptance of his great truſt) 


ec that liberty might be granted for him to ſend to 


ce the committee of eſtates; and ſaid, that he 
c would be very willing to receive information 
c from thoſe of his country-men whom he could 
ce traſt.” To this the lord-general reply'd, 


„ That whoever he would appoint to come to 


& him, ſhould have liberty for one hour; but 
cc to ſend to the committee of eſtates, he could 
ce not grant.” The governour took no notice of 
this, till the mortar-pieces and great guns had for 
ſome ſmall time play'd with great violence againit 
the caſtle. This mov'd him to ſend forth a 
drum, deſiring a conference with tae provoſt of 
Aberdeen, and one more then in Zar :bzrgh; to 


which the general readily conſented : But they 


knowing it to be an affair 6f the utmoſt impor- 
tance, abſolutely refus'd to concern chemſelves in 
it, leaving the governour to take his own courſe, 
Hereupon Dundaſs was in great perplexity, and 
knew not what to do; till having revolv'd the mat;- 
ter a little in his mind, he at laſt came to this re- 
ſult, to acquit himſelf manfully in the defence of 
the place. Accordingly a red enſign was imme- 
diately hung out in defiance on the top of the 
caſtle, and the great guns began to roar from 
the battlements of the wall. Upon this, the lord- 
general. thought it high time for him to exert his 
utmoſt force; and accordingly ſent in upon them 
ſuch continual ſhowers of ſhot, that the gover- 
nour in a ſhort time thought fit to beat a 
parley, and offer'd to ſurrender, if his former re- 
queſt, of ſending to the committee of eſtates, 
might be granted. But this being till refus'd, 


Dundaſs and his ſoldiers thought it not good to 
_ U 4 Hold 
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hold out any longer againſt ſuch violent aſſaults; 


ud fo entering upon a treaty with the lord-gene- 


"Tis ſur- 
render'd 
to Crom- 
ell, 


* came to an agreement upon theſe articles: 

« Firp, That the caſtle of Edinburgh, the can- 
© non, arms, ammunition, magazines, and furni- , 
cc. ture of war, be deliver'd up to the lord-gene- 


& ral Cromwell. Secondly, That the Scots have 


© liberty to carry away their publick regiſters, 
<« publick moveables, private evidences and writs, 
* into Fife or Sterling. Thirdly, That as to thoſe 
ce goods in the caſtle belonging to any perſon what- 
© ſoever, the owners ſhould have them reſtored 
ce to them: This to be proclaim'd, that all might 
ce take notice of it. Fourthly, That the gover- 
« 'nour, and all military officers, and ſoldiers, 
* might depart without moleſtation, carrying 


their arms and baggage, with drums beating 


ct and colours flying, to Bruntiſland in Fife: More- 
* over, the ſick and wounded ſoldiers to ſtay in 
* Edinburgh till cured, and then to receive the 


© ſame benefit of articles with the reſt of their 


« fellows.” 

ACCORDING to theſe articles, this ſtrong Ca- 
ſtle, which gloried in its virginity, as having never 
before yielded to any conqueror, was after a ſiege 
of three months, deliver'd up to the victorious 
Gromwell on the 24th day of December; where- 
by there alſo feil into his hands fifty three pieces 
of ordnance, ſome of them remarkable both for 


fize and beauty, eight thouſand arms, fourſcore 


barrels of powder, and all the king's hangings, 
tapeſtry and jewels. The ſubduing of this place 


was a thing ſo unexpected by ſeveral, that the 


Scots cry d out, That Cromwell took it only by Al- 


wer bullets. But what appeared moſt ſtrange to 


others, and which made well on general Crom: 
wells f ide, was, That the Scorch army, which lay 
not very far off, ſhould never attempt the relief 
of this moſt important place. „ 


Oliver Cromwell. 


ITE main buſineſs the Scots were now intent 
upon, was the coronation of the king; which had 
been long delay'd by the kirk and ſtates, that he 
might have time to humble himſelf for his father”s 
fins and his own tranſgreſſions. But the vigorous 
proceedings of the Engliſß put them at laſt upon 
haſtening that which they of themſelves were back- 
ward enough in. The firſt of January was ap- 
pointed for this ſolemnity, which was perform'd 
at Scone, with the greateſt pomp and magnificence 
that the preſent ſtate of the nation was capable of. 


His majeſty having ſubſcribed both the covenants, 


the marqueſs of Argyle ſet the crown upon his 
head; at which the people expreſs'd their joy by 
their loud acclamations of God /ave king Charles 
the ſecond. The main defign now was to form 
ſuch an army, as might not only ſecure what 
they had ſtill in their hands, but drive the Eng- 
liſh (whom they now call'd the common enemy) 
quite out of their country. To effect this, all 
perſons were now promiſcuouſly admitted into 
the army, commiſſions were granted for raiſing 


horſe and foot, and new commanders were ap- 


pointed. His majeſty ſet up His royal ſtandard 
at Aberdeen, to which great numbers of volun- 


teers and honorary ſoldiers flock'd from all parts. 


From thence he marched to Sterling; where 
having muſter'd his army, he made duke Hamil- 
ton his lieutenant- general, David Leſley major-ge- 
neral, Middleton major-general of the horſe, and 
Maſſey general of the Engliſßh troops. 

THE lord-general Cromwell obſerving theſe 
proceedings, was. very little concerned at them. 
However, to make ſure work, he endeavour'd to 

poſſeſs himſelf of all thoſe garriſons of the Scots, 
which were on the ſouth ſide of the Frith. To 
this end, he order'd colonel Fenwick with his 
awn regiment, and colonel Syler's, to reduce 
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Hume caſtle under his obedience. Fenwick im- 
mediately upon his receiving theſe orders, apply- 
ed himſelf accordingly to the work; and having 


drawn his men up before the caſtle, ſent a ſum- 
mons to the governour, as follows: “ His ex- 


ec cellency, the lord-general Cromwell, hath com- 
* manded me to reduce this caſtle, you now poſ- 
& ſeſs, under his obedience; which if you now 


& deliver into my hands, for his ſervice, you ſhall 


< have terms for your ſelf and thoſe with you: 
& If you refuſe, I doubt not but in a ſhort time, 
ce by God's aſſiſtance, to obtain what I now de- 
% mand. I expect your anſwer by ſeven of the 
& clock to-morrow morning, and reſt your ſer- 
& vant, George Fenwick.” 

THE governour, whoſe name was Cockburn, 
being, it ſeems, a man of fancy, returned him 


this quibbling anſwer: Right honourable, I 


& have receiv'd a trumpeter of yours, as he tells 
& me, without a paſs, to ſurrender Hume caſtle 
& to the lord-general Cromwell: Pleaſe you, 1 
« never ſaw your general. As for Hume caſtle 
te it ſtands upon a rock. Given at Hume caſtle 
te this day before ſeven a clock. So reſteth, 
ce without prejudice to my native country, your 
ce moſt humble ſervant, Th. Cockburn.” And ſoon 
after he ſent the colonel theſe verſes ; bh 


J William of the Vaſtle 
Am now in my caſtle : | | 
Aud awe the dogs in the town 
Shan't gar me gang down. 
BUT the governour did not long continue in 
this merry humour : For Fenwick having planted 


a battery againſt the caſtle, and made a ſmall 
breach, as the Engliſh were juſt ready to enter, 


Cock, | 
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Cockburn beat a parley. But the colonel would 1650. 

now allow only quarter for life; which being WWW 

accepted, the governour with his garriſon, being 

ſeventy eight commanders and private ſoldiers, 

march'd out of the caſtle z which captain Collin- 

ſon with his company immediately enter d, to 

keep it for the parliament. RY | | 

' COLONEL Mon was allo detatch'd with about Colonel 

three regiments of horſe and foot, to reduce Mek re- 
Tantallon caſtle. Being come before it, he found _ 

* „1 Tantallon 

the Scots very refractory, whereupon he caus'd eagle. 
the mortar- pieces to play for eight and forty 

hours: But theſe did little execution; till ſix 

batte ring guns being planted, were ſo well ma- 

nag'd, that the governour and thoſe that were 

with him were forc'd to ſubmit to mercy. 8 
TE king having now got ſome authority, vi- Proceed- 
ſited all the garriſons in Fife, and endeavoured 183 _ 
to put them in ſuch a poſture as to hinder the n 

Engliſh from landing on that fide the Frith. To 165 1. 

this end alſo he drew from Sterling ſuch horſe 

and foot as could be well ſpar'd, and quarter'd 

them all along the water-fide. Then he viſited 

the highlanders, endeavouring to compoſe the diſ- 

ſenſions that were amongſt them, and to prevail 

on them to riſe unanimouſly for him. Middleton 
marched out of theſe parts with a conſiderable 

body of horſe and foot: And about the ſame 

time, the town of Dundee, as a teſtimony of their 

great reſpect to the king, and to ſhew their for- 
wardneſs in promoting his intereſt, advanced at 

their own charge a compleat well arm'd regiment 

of Horſe, whom they ſent with a ſtately tent, and 

ſix field- pieces with carriages and ammunition, as a 

preſent to his majeſty then at Sterling; where all 

being join'd, made up an army of twenty thou- 
fand men. And endeavours were ſtill uſed for 

augmenting this army; for which purpoſe, a 
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165 1. earl of Eglanton, with ſome other commanders; 
as ſent into the Weſt, to raiſe what forces they 
could. Theſe coming to Dumbarton to execute 
their commiſſions, were ſuddenly ſurpriz d by a 
party of horſe ſent thither by colonel Lilburn, 
for that purpoſe; who took the earl himſelf, his 
ſon colonel Montgomery, heutenant-colonel Col- 
burn, c. and brought them priſoners to Edin- 
Burgh. Yeh A 5 
Great care IN the mean time, the parliament of England 
of the had a ſpecial regard to their army in Scotland, 
_ providing for their welfare in all reſpects. They 
providing took care to procure ſufficient ſupplies both of 
ſupplies men, money and proviſions, which they were 
for the continually ſending away to them; ſo that never 
amy. was an army better provided for than this, as no 
ſoldiers ever deſerv'd better encouragement than 
theſe. Particularly, admiral Dean arrived about 
this time at Leith with large ſupplies from Lon- 
don; and amongſt other conveniencies, brought a- 
long with him ſeven and twenty great flat- bot- 
tomed boats, for tranſporting the army over into 
Fife. And not long after, captain Butler arriv'd 
at the ſame place in the Succeſs (a ſtout ſhip for- 
merly taken from the French) with eighty thou- 
1 ſand pounds for the payment of the ſoldiers. 
'Fhe fick. THE lord-general Cromweli had for ſome time 
nets of Jaboured under a very great indiſpoſition, occa- 
51 gene floned by the unſuitableneſs of the climate, and 
2a the extreme rigour of the winter ſeaſon in thoſe 
parts. This contin d him wholly to his chamber, 
and ntterly diſabled him to att m perſon with the 
army, how great occaſion ſoever there might be. 
Now was the Engliſh army under very ſad appre- 
henſions; and yet they were not ſo much de- 
jetted and dithearten'd, as the Scots were eleva- 
ted and tranſported at this news; who highly 


pleas'd themſelves with the very fancy of his 
death; 


Oliver Cromwell. { 


death ; and thereupon readily believ'd the ſlight- 16515 
eſt report of it to be true; and when once the wy 


conceit had poſſeſs'd them, could ſcarce by any 
means be brought to believe the contrary ; ſo 


that a Scorch trumpeter coming out of Fife to 


Edinburgb, about the reſtoration of a ſhip which 
the Engliſh had taken, very confidently. affirmed 
to the ſoldiers, that their general was dead; and 
faid, they did well to conceal it, but all the world 
ſhould not make him believe otherwiſe. This 
coming to the general's ear, who was now in a 
very fair way of recovery, to convince the man 
of his miſtake, he order'd him to be brought 
before him. And the conceit was ſo ſtrongly 
fix'd in him, that nothing but this could have re- 
moved it. However, being now efJettually con- 
vinc'd, he at his return afſur'd thoſe who ſent him 
of the falſity of this report, which had paſs'd ſo 
currently in the Scotch army. After the lord- ge- 
neral had been ſomewhat recover'd, he fell into 
a very dangerous relapſe, which, it he had not 
been of an extraordinary ſtrong conſtitution, might 
have ended his days. But the rulers in England, 
very much fearing the loſs of their general, as 
knowing no man ſo fit for that high employ- 
ment, firſt of all ſent him two eminent phyſici- 
ans, Dr. Wright and Dr. Bates; and preſently 
after, diſpatched an order into Scotland, permit- 


ting him to leave the buſineſs of the army, and 


repair into England, for the recovery of his 
health and ſtrength, as thinking the air of Scot- 
land might be the occaſion of his illneſs. Upon 
the receipt of this, he wrote a letter to the lord 
preſident of the council of ſtate, dated June :d, 
which is as follows: 


C My lord, I have receiv'd yours of the 27th His letter 


« of May, with an order of parliament for my 
liberty to return into England, for change of 
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my health : All which came unto me, whilſt 
Dr. Fright and Dr. Bates, whom your lord- 
ſhip ſent down, were with me. I ſhall not 


© need to repeat the extremity of my laſt ſick- 


neſs: It was fo violent, that indeed my nature 
was not able to bear the weight thereof; but 
the Lord was pleaſed to deliver me beyond ex- 


pectation, and to give me cauſe to ſay once 
© more, He hath plucked me out of the grave. 


My lord, the indulgence of the parliament, 
expreſs'd by their order, is a very high and 
uadeſerved favour z of which, although it be 
fit T keep a thankful remembrance; yet I judge 
it would be too much preſumption in me not 
to return a particular acknowledgment. I be- 
ſeech you, give me the boldneſs to return my 
humble thankfulneſs to the council, for ſend- 
ing two ſuch worthy perſons ſo great à journey 


to viſit me; from whom I have received much 


encouragement and good direction for recove- 
ry of my health and ftrength, which I find, 
by the goodneſs of God, growing towards ſuch 
a ſtate, as may yet, if it be his good will, ren- 
der me uſeful according to my poor ability, in 
the ſtation wherein he hath ſet me. I wiſh 
more ſteadineſs in your affairs here, than to 
depend in the leaſt upon ſo frail a thing as I 
am: Indeed they do not, nor own any inſtru- 


ment. This cauſe is of God, and it muſt proſper. 


Oh! that all that have any hand therein, be- 
ing ſo perſuaded, would gird up the loins of 
their minds, and endeavour in all things to 
walk worthy cf the Lord. So prays, my lord, 
your moſt humble ſervant, O. Cromwell.” 

ABOUT this time a plot was diſcover'd in 


England, which had been carried on by the Preſ- 
byterian party, and chiefly by the miniſters of 


' that 
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that perſuaſion, in order to promote the deſigns 165 1. 
of their Scottiſß brethren, and help forward his WW 
majeſty's reſtoration to the Engliſh throne, as a 
king under ſufficient limitations, and now in cove- 
nant with them. For this Mr. Love, Mr. Jen- 
kins, Mr. Caſe, and Mr. Drake, very eminent 
Presbyterian divines, befides ſome cthers of the 
laity, were apprehended by order of the coun- 
cil of ſtate. Jenkins, Caſt and Drake confeſs d 
themſelves guilty, and, that the party might not 
be too much irritated, were upon their humble 
ſubmiſſion pardon d. But Love, as being more For which 
guilty than any of the reſt, was, together with — 
one Gibbons, beheaded on Tee. hill, on the 22d e. 
of Auguſt. Lie was condemn'd on July 5, and 
the day of execution was appointed to be on the 
15th, before which time many petitions were pre- 
ſented from himſelf and his friends to the par- 
liament, for faving his life, but to no purpoſe; 
till on the very day that was appointed for his 
execution, ſeveral miniſters, in and about Lon- 
don, came to the houſe, © Praying earneſtly, 
© and in the bowels of Jeſus Chriſt, who, when 
« they were ſinners, died for them, if not total- 
ce ly to ſpare the life of their dear brother, that 
© yet they would fay of him as Solomon of A. 
e biathar, That at this time he ſball not be put 
ce to death.” Upon this he was repriev'd for one 
month ; during which time, all pvſſible ſollicita- 
tions were us'd to thoſe in power, and particular 
application was made to the lord-general Cromwell 
in Scotland, who ſent back a letter ſigni fying his 
tree conſent to the pardon of him: But ſome 
cavaliers ſtopping the poſt-boy, and ſearching 
his packet, with great indignation tore the 
lord-general's letter, that concern'd Mr. Love, 
as thinking he deſerv'd not to live, who, accord- 
ing to them, had been ſuch an incendiary in the 
A treaty 
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treaty at Uxbridge. And ſo the parliament and 
council of ſtate hearing nothing from the general, 
they took it for granted, that his ſilence was de- 
ſign'd as an abſolute denial ; upon which Love 
was executed on the foreſaid day. 

GENERAL Cromwell was no ſooner able to 
© ſtir abroad, but with eager defire of action, he 

conſulted with his chief officers to carry on the 


war. For this purpoſe, it was thought proper 


to contract their quarters by drawing in the out- 
guards, or petty garriſons, which were of little 


uſe, and · were often very much moleſted. by the 


Scots. And now the army being thus drawn to- 


gether into one body, were ſupply'd with thirty 


three waggons and carriages for . the train from 


Berwick; and all things being in readineſs for 


the campaign, the lord-general, on June 24th, 


order'd the army to advance to Redhaugh, where 


He mar. 
ches to- 
wards the 

enemy. 


they ſtaid not long, but march'd from thence to 
Pencland hills, a place well known to the Engliſh. 
Here they encamp'd in a moſt comely and regu- 
lar order; and the lord-general feaſted his offi- 
cers in his tent, with ſeveral of their ladies, as 
the lady Lambert, and ma jor-general Dean's lady, 
and many other Engliſh gentlewomen, who came 
from Leith to ſee the ſoldiers in their tents. 
THE army having continued ſome ſmall time 
in this poſture, the lord-general, in order to car- 
ry on the preſent deſign, march'd them away to 


| Newbridge, and from thence to Lithgow ; where 


from the battlements of the caſtle, they could 


_ diſcern the tents of the Scotch army, which lay 
encamp'd at Torwood near Sterling; where they 
were guarded with regular fortifications , the 


horſe in great bodies lying about them for ſecu- 
rity, who were alſo fenced with a river and with 


| bogs; fo that the Eugliſh could not poſſibly drive 


them out of this faſtneſs. However, the lord- 
1 = general, 


Oliver Cromwell. 


zeneral, to try whether he could provoke them 
to come and fight, march'd his army in battalia 
ſo near their majn body,. that their tents might 


be perfectly ſeen; and ſo ſfood for the ſpace 


of eight hours Waiting, for the coming of. the 
Scots; who thinking it better to ſpin out time, 
than to put all to the hazard of a battle, 
would not come out to engage: Hereupon, the 
lord-general drew off his army to Gla/zow, where 
having ſomewhat refreſhed his wearied men, he 
marched them back again; and ynderſtanding 
that the Scots had remov'd their camp to Kelſith, 
he wheel'd about, and ſhortly after quarter'd his 
army at Monbs-land; within four miles of the e- 
nemy. But they ſtill refus'd to engage, and the 


general Duld not attack them without the great- 


eit hazard. ..: 


Tarts fo provoked him, that he reſolv'd to fall He takes 
upon part of their forces, that defended Calendar- Calendar. 
houſe. . And ſo on the 15th of Faly, he order- houſe. 


ed two battering guns to be planted, which hav- 
ing played with great violence for about eight 
hours, at laſt beat down the ,walls in ſeveral 
places. Notwithſtanding which, the governour 
expecting relief from the Scoteb army, which lay 
in fight of him, reſolv'd to hold out to the ut- 
moſt. Upon which, the lord-general ſent ten 
files out of every regiment, to force them out, 
ſince they could not be prevailed on to ſubmit. 


Theſe brave fellows having provided themſelves 


with faggots, preſently unloaded themlelves in- 
to the enemy's moat, and ſo ſpringing over in- 
to the 2 in half an hour's time wholly poſ- 


ſeſſed themſelves of the houſe, having ſlain the 


governour with ſixty two of his men. The Scotch 
army all this while look'd on, and, as if they were 
not at all concern'd in the matter, did not fend 
one hand to the relief of their friends. 
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1651. Tur ord- geben finding that he could by tis 
means provoke the Scots to a battle, reſolv d now 
to bid fair for Fife, that thereby he might cut off 

thoſe ſupplies from them, that enabled them to 
protract time and prolong the war. According- 

ly, immediately after the taking of Calendar- 

Houſe, the valiant colonel Overton, with ſixteen 
hundred foot and four troops of horſe, put ont into 

the Forth, being order'd to land at the North-ferry 

in Fife; which he did in ſpight of thoſe ſhowers 

of great and ſmall ſhot, that were pour'd upon 

him as he approach'd the ſhoar; in return to 

which he cauſed his men to fire upon them out 

of the boats; which they did with ſo mnch cou- 

rage and bravery, that the Scots were enforc'd to 

break off the diſpute, and betake themſelves to 

flight, leaving behind them part of their arms 

and artillery. In the mean time, general Crom- 
4 | well kept cloſe up to the Scots with the main bo- 
* dy of his army, intending to fall upon their rear, 
in caſe they mov'd to diſturb this enterprize. 
However, thi king ſent major-general Brown and 

colonel Holborn with four thoufand men, to force 

the enemy out of Fife again; but before they 

could come up to them, Lambert and Okey paſs d 

over the Forth with two regiments of horſe and 

The bat- two of foot, and join'd with Overton. And fo 
tle of Fife, the Engli/h 'with this unexpected reinforcement 
falling upon Brown and Holborn, entirely defeat- 

. ed them, killing two thoufand upon the ſpot, and 
taking priſoners major- general Brown himſelf, 

one colonel, one lieutenant-colonel, one major, 
thirteen captains, feventeen lieutenants, twenty 

nine enligns, five quarter-maſters, ſix and twenty 
ſerjeants, fire and twenty corporals, and above 

twelve hundred common ſoldiers, with two and 
forty colours of horſe and foot. Broten being 
thus defeated and reduc' d to the condition of a 
N | "yy 
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priſoner, liv'd not long after; dying, as was 16 51. 
thought, of very grief for this {ad diſaſter. Thus wg 
the Engliſh got ſure footing on the other ſide of 
the Frith; and this overthrow prov'd the bane of 
the Scorch affairs. 

SOON after this blow, the E noliſh took in gar- The fo 
riſons almoſt as faſt as they approach'd them. Trreſ. 
Lambert, in the firſt place, came before a ſtrong garytakony 
fort calld Inneſgary, lituated in an 7/le lying in 
the Frith, betwixt Dueen's- Ferry and the pals in- 
to Fife. The garrilon here was ſo terrify'd at 
the news of the late overtlirow, that being ſum- 
moned by Lambert, they were content to march 
away with only their ſwords by their ſides, and 
deliver tip the fort; with all the arms, animuni- 
tion and proviſions, and ſixteen pieces of ord- 
nance, to the Engliſh. About this time, a mi- 
niſter and two ſtudents came from Argus to the 
lord- general Cromwell for protection: one of them 
was excommunicated for not anſwering the two fol- 
lowing queſtions: 1. Whether Presbyterian go- 
vernment in Scoland be not in all things conform 10 
the word of God ? 2. Whether Cromwell be not 
antichriſtian? 

THE news of the defeat in Fife being brought 
to the king, who {till lay ſtrongly encamp'd in 
Torwood, occaſion'd fo great a conſternation 1 in his 
army, that with great precipitation he decamp'd, 
and march'd into Sterling park, Ge eral Cromwell Genel. 
follow'd ſpeedily after them in the rear, and Cromewelf 
marching over the ground where they fo late- follows ; | 
ly lay, he perceiv'd with what a pannic fear — 
they had been ſeiz d: For they had left be- 
hind them all their ſick men, one barrel of pow- 
der, three of ball, a great deal of match, many 
muskets; and three barrels of hand- granadoes. 
The lord-general followed them within two miles 
bf Sterling, 2 to provoke them to an 
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into Fife, 


any ſupplies, cither 1 men or proviſſons, to S- 


engagement, but all in vain, they wing all tlie 


hate haſte. they could to ſecure themſelves. Hereupon 


the general, perceiving it was to no purpoſè to 
continue here, on the 22d of July march'd a- 
way his army to Lithgow; from whence he cau- 


Jed the greateſt part of them to be tranſported 


over into Fife, with the train of artillery, in or- 
der to carry on the war on the other ſide of the 
water. The gen:ral himſelf retir'd to Leith, to 
provide for the ſupply of his ſoldiers; and here 
he receiv'd the welcome news of the ſurrender of 
Bruntiſland to Lambert; who having brought the 
army before it, the governour of the place was 
ſo diſmay'd, that after a ſhort parley he deliver'd 
it up on thefe conditions: “ Firſt, That the 
c ſoldiers in garriſon (being about five hundred) 
« thould march away with flying colours. Se— 
c condly, That the Inhabitants of the town ſhould 


ec have what belong'd to them. Thirdly, That 


* all proviſions of war, together with all guns 
* and ſhipping of war, ſhould be deliver'd up 
© for the uſe of the common-wealth of Enp- 
* land.” Lhis place was of great advantage to 
the Ergliſh; tor it being a very commodious 


ov 


harbour, the army might from thence, in the 


courſe of their conqueſts, have continued {applies 
of all that was neceſſary and convenient for them. 

GENERAL Cromwell having ſettled matters at 
Leith, immediately croſs'd the Frith to his ar- 
my, which was then at Bruntiſland; and fo dil- 
patching //halley to reduce the ſmaller garriſons 
upon the coaſt of Fife, and leaving colonel Weſ's 


_ regiment in Bruntiſſand, he with the reſt of the 


army and train of artillery, on the zoth of July, 
march'd away towards St. Johnston; that by 


reducing that important place under his power, 


he might prevent the Tligblanders from ſending 
ling. 


Oliver Cromwell. 
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8 Being come before it, he ſent this ſum- 1651. 
mons to the town, wn hat being inform'd the VN. 


ce town was void of a garriſon, fave the inhabi- 
& tants and ſome few country-men, he requir'd 
ee them to deliver the fame to him immediately ; 
« promiſing to ſecure their perſons from vio- 


& lence, and their goods from plunder. ” The 


melſenger, who carry'd this ſummons was, con- 
trary to the expectation of the Eugliſh, deny 'd 
admittance, and came back with this ſhort reply 


from the townlmen, 2. hat they were not in a ca- 


pacity to receive any letters. But to excuſe the 
matter, the magiſtrates ſoon ſent after him a 
mellage, declaring, “ That the king's majeſty 
© had ſent a very ſtrong party, able to main- 
© tain. the town, and overpower them with a 
ce goyernour: But always to obſerve civility with 


„his lordſhip, they had obtain'd leave from the 


« governour to excuſe themſelves, by ſhewing 
e how unable they were to treat. * It ſeems, 


the lord Duſfus had the day before enter'd the 


town with thirteen hundred men; but the lord- 
general, upon his refuſal of the new ſummons 
which he jent him, having drain'd the water out 
of the motes round about the town, and batter- 
ed the walls with his cannon, oblig'd him to ſur- 
render in a day's time. 


He takes 
St. John 1 
town, © 


- TyesE wonderful ſucceſſes, which attended The king 
the Engl: arms, threw the king s affairs in Scot- in great 


land into great perplexity and diſtreſs; wher 
upon he began to think of making an irruption 
into England. Ile was now much nearer Eng- 
land than 1 Cromwell, who could not poſ- 
ſibly overtake him, till after his majeſty had been 
ſome days march before him. His fate depend- 
ed upon the ſucceſs of one battle; and he had 
reaſon to believe, that all the northern parts of 


England were e well alſected to him; whither if 
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f 1651. he could once reach, he might hope to ciaat 
GY his army by the acceſſion of ſuch men as would 


render it much more conſiderable. Upon this, 
it was reſolv'd, that the army ſhould with all 


poſſible expedition advance into England, by the 
neareſt ways that led into Lancaſbire; whither 
his majeſty ſent expreſſes to his friends in thoſe 


parts, that they might have their ſoldiers in a 


readineſs to receive him. He alſo ſent an ex- 
preſs to the earl of Derby, who was then in the 
ile of Man, requiring him to meet him in Lan- 
caſbire. The marqueſs of Argyle was the only 
perſon who diſſuaded the king from marching in- 
to England, and that*with no inconſiderable argu- 
ments; but the contrary opinion prevailing, Ar- 


His army gyle retir 'd to his houſe in the Highlands : And 


Enters 


England, 


General 
cromævell 
ſends 
| Tambert 
after hm. 


1o, on the laſt day of Fuly, the king began his 
march from Sterling, and on the 6th of Auguſt 


enter'd England by the way of Carliſle, with an 


army of about ſixteen thouſand men. 

HE noiſe of this ſudden invaſion gave a 
moſt terrible alarm to the whole nation, eſpe- 
cially to the parliament at Weſtminſter, who were 
{till more diſmay'd at the reports of the great- 
nels of the king's army, and his deſign of mount- 

ing his  foot-ſoldiers, and advancing directly to 
London. They were now ready to pals ſevere 
cenſures on the lord-general Cromwell, and con- 
demned him of raſhneſs and precipitation; whilſt 
he in the mean time took care to ſatisfy them as 
well as he could, and aſſur'd them, © That he 
«& would overtake the enemy, and give a good 
cc account of 1 5 before they ſhould give them 
de any trouble.“ 
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&, militia; and to moleſt the king's march as 1651. 
* much. as poſſible, by being near, and obliging WWW 


& him to march cloſe ; not engaging his own party 
& in any ſharp actions, without a very manifeſt 
ce advantage, but keeping himſelf entire till he 
ce ſhould come up to him. 


IE parliament alſo exerted themſelves to the The par- 


utmoſt on this occaſion. The militia of moſt 


counties was order d to be drawn into the field, | ang 
to obſtrutt the king's march. Iwo thouſand out gainſt him 


of Staffordſhire, and four thouſand out of Lan- 
caſbire and Cheſhire, under the command of co- 
lonel Birch, join'd with Lambert and Harriſon. 
The lord Fairfax drew out into the field with a 
formidable body, to flank the king's army ; 
the militia of the city of London was command- 
ed out, and all the adjacent counties were ſtrict- 
ly enjoin'd by the parliament to ſet out horſe and 
men at their own charges. An act was alſo pub- 
liſhed, wherein it was declar'd, “ That no per- 


| © ſon whatſoever ſhould preſume to hold any cor- 


“ reſpondence with Charles Stuart, or with his 
© party, or with any of them, nor give any in- 
4 telligence to them, nor countenance, encourage, 

abet, adhere to, or aſſiſt any of them; nor vo- 

© luntarily afford, or cauſe to be afforded or de- 
© livered unto any of them, any victuals, pro- 
© viſions, ammunition, arms, horſes, plate, mo- 

% ney, men, or any other relief whatſoever, un- 

e der pain of high-treaſon : And that all per- 

ce ſons ſhould uſe their utmoſt endeavours to 

6“ hinder and ſtop their march.” 


ITE lord-general- Cromwell being now ready The ge- 
to march into England in Purſuit of the Scorch neral leav- 


army, endeavour'd to ſettle the affairs of Scot- 


in Scotland 


land in ſuch a poſture, as effectually to ſecure marches 
what was already obtain'd ; and gave all the ne- into Eng- 


Fellary orders to AS an Monk, Wages * 
. F 4 he 
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he reſolv d to leave behind him n à ſtro 


Ln party of foot, and ſuch troops of horſe, as might 


be able to quell any forces which ſhould riſe her 
his departure. This done, the victorious Crom- 


well, with the remainder of the army, marched 
out of Scotland, and on the r 2th of Auguſt croſs 


The 
march of 
the Scots, 


ſed the Tine : With which ſwift march being 
quite wearied out, he caus'd the army to pitch 
their tents on Ry/on-Haugh, upon the brink of the 
Tine, whilſt himſelf took up his quarters at Stelly. 
Houle, not far from his ſoldiers. ' The mayor of 


Newcaſtle underſtanding that the army was near 


the town, immediately went out, accompanied 
with the reſt of the magiſtrates, to congratulate 
the lord-general's arrival in England; and that 
they might be the more welcome to the ſol- 
diers, carried along with them, bread, cheeſe, 


bisket, and beer, for the refreſhment of the ar- 


my. Theſe ſapplies were very ſeaſonable, and ena- 


bled the ſoldierschear fully to continue their march. 


' THE Scots in the mean time by a ſwift march 
went on in profecution of their preſent deſign. 
The king led them through Lancaſhire, where at 


the head of his army he was in all the market- 


towns he paſs'd' through proclaim'd king of Eng- 
land, Scotland, France and trelanud. © But he met 
not with that encouragement which he expected; 

for beſides that the Scots daily deſerted him, the 
country did not come in to him as he believ'd 
they would, being continually obſtructed by the 
forces of the common- wealth, which ſpread them- 
ſelves over all places. The king with his army 
march'd on towards Warrington on the borders of 
Cheſbire, the paſſage of which bridge was ſharply 
conteſted by Lambert and his party, but was at laſt 
obtained by the king, the Scots, as they fell on, cry- 
ing out, -Ob you Rogues / We will be with you before 
Jour Cromwell comes. The king reſolv d to con- 
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tinue his march with the fame expedition as he 1651 
had us d hitherto, till they ſhould come to ſuch | 


a poſt where they might ſecurely reſt themſelves ; 
which the poor ſoldiers very much deſir'd, being 
extreamly fatigu'd with the length of their march, 
and the heat of the ſeaſon. His majeſty hoping 
the intereſt that 'major-general Maſſæy had in 
Gloceſterſbire, would draw a great many in to him 
from. thoſe parts, reſoly'd to direct his march 


that way. At laſt locking upon Worceſter as a They 
proper place, he determin'd to ſettle there with come to 
his army; and accordingly, on the 23d day of 2 „ 


Auguſt, he enter'd that city with very little op- 
poſition; where he reſolv'd to abide, and expect 
the coming of his enemy; and that he might not 
be wanting in any thing, that might tend to tho 
preſervation of himſelf and forces, he order'd works 
to be rais d for better ſecurity. Then he ſent a 
ſummons to colonel Maclworthh governour of 
Shrewsbury, inviting him to yield up that garri- 
ſon to him; to which the governour return'd a 
peremptory denial. He alſo ſent letters to Sir 
Thomas Middleton, to raiſe forces for him in Mont- 
gomery-ſbire; but Sir Thomas detain'd the meſſen- 
ger priſoner, and ſent up the letter to the parlia- 
ment. A day or two after the king had taken 
up his quarters in Worceſten, he received the 
melancholy news of the defeat of the earl of 

Derby. This brave man was the only perſon, 
who made any conſiderable attempt to ſupport 
the king. He got together a body of fifteen hun- 
dred horſe; but before he could join the king's 
army, colonel Lilburn ſet upon him near Wiggan, 
and entirely routed him. The earl himſelf be- 
ing wounded, retreated into Cheſhire, with about 
cighty horſe, and from thence to the king at 
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IN the mean time, general Cromwell having 
refreſh'd his ſoldiers near Newcaſtle, immediate 
ly march'd away by Nippon, Ferry-brigs, Doncaf- 
ter, Mansfield and Coventry; and at Keinton joins 
ed with the reſt of the parliament's forces, un- 
der lieutenant-general Fleetauood, major-general 
Desborough, the lord Grey of Groby, major-gene- 
ral Lambert, and major-general. Harriſon; mak- 


ing in all about thirty thouſand men. The com- 


mon-wealth had indeed by their new levies en- 
creaſed their forces to a prodigious number ; and 
England never before produced ſo many ſoldiers 


in fo ſhort a time: For the ſtanding army, with 


thoſe other forces newly rais'd by act of parlia- 
ment, upon this occaſion, are ſaid to have amount- 
ed to above ſixty thouſand men. 

THE lord-general being come up, and having 


obſerv'd the poſture of the enemy's army, began 


with an attempt upon Upton-bridge, ſeven miles 
from HYorcefter, deſigning there, if poſſible, to 
paſs over his army. Lambert was appointed to 
manage this affair, who immediately detach'd a 


ſmall party of horſe and dragoons, to ſee how 
_ feaſible the enterprize might be. This party 


coming to the bridge, found it broken down, all 


but one plank. Over this theſe daring fellows 
paſs'd, who finding the Scots took the alarm, pre- 


ſently betook themſelves to a church for ſecuri- 
ty. Hereupon Maſſey, who lay at Upton with 
about ſixty dragoons, and two hundred horſe, 
gave a camiſado on the church; but major- gene- 
ral Lambert, having in the mean time paſs'd o- 
ver a new ſupply of horſe, fell furiouſly upon the 
enemy's party, and over-powering them, forc'd 
them to a retreat; which Ma/ey ſupported with 
10 much -bravery, that ſometimes facing, then 
fighting, and fo falling off, himſelf brought up 
the rear, and never quitted his ſtation, till 7 
V . 


2— 


arriv'd with his men at Worceſter. In this en- 165 f. 
counter his horſe was kill'd under him, and he 
receiv d a ſhot in his arm. The bridge being 

thus gain'd, all poſſible induſtry was us'd to make 

it up; fo that lieutenant-general Fleetæood's army 
quickly paſs'd over; which ftill marching for- 

ward, they laid a bridge over the Teame, which 

falls into the Severn, about a mile beneath Wor- 

ceſter : And the general, in the mean time, cauſ- 
ed a bridge of boats to be laid over the Severn 

on his ſide; and this for the better conjunction 

of the army, and that the enemy might be the 

more ſtraiten'd. TR, | 
INE Scots drawing out to oppoſe the lieute- 
nant-genera['s paſſage, the lord-general refolv'd 
to divert their deſign, or to oblige them to fight 
on great diſadvantage : To which end, himſelf 
in perſon led oyer the river two regiments of 
foot, colonel Zacker's' horſe, and his own life- 
guard, on that ſide of Worceſter, which he de- 
ſign'd to attack, Whilſt this was doing, lieute- 
nant- general Fleetwood, affifted by colonel Gs 

and major- general Dean's regiments of foot, 
maintain'd a brave fight from hedge to hedge, 

which the Scots had lin'd thick with muſqueteers, 

judging that to be the ſafeſt way. And indeed 
they ſtoutly maintain'd their ground, till colonel 

Blake's, Gibbons's and Marſh's regiments came in 

and join'd with, the others againſt them; upon 

which they retreated to Powzck-bridge , where 

they were again engag'd by colonel Hains, Cob- 

bet and Matthews ; and perceiving they were not 

able to prevail, they thought fit at laſt to ſecure 
_ themſelves by flying into Worceſter. : 
PRESENTLY after, the king calling a council 
of war, it was reſolv'd to engage Cromwell him- 1 
ſel Accordingly, they on a ſudden fally'd out = 5 
against him with ſo much fury, chat His a 
322ß0ͥͥͤ te We ene mg 8 e 
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1651, ble life · guard could not ſuſtain the ſhock, hut 
WY WV was forced to retire in ſome diforder; and his 
| canon likewiſe were for ſome time in the power 
He total- of the king's party: But multitudes: of... freſh 
ly defeats forces coming in, at laſt, turned the ſcale on 
them in, Gromwell's ſide. The battle. continued for three 
the battle Or four hours with great fiercenels and various 
Fer. ſucceſs, till the Scots being over- powered by. Crom- 
1 wells ſuperior force, were totally routed, flying 
away in great confuſion to ſecure themſelves. 'The 
horſe made as faſt as they could back again to- 
wards the north ; but the foot ran into the city, 
being cloſely purſu'd by ſome of the conquerors, 
who furiouſly flew through all the ſtreets, doing 
ſuch terrible execution, that there was nothing ta 
be ſeen for ſome time but blood and ſlaughter, 
As ſoon as the lord-general had forc'd his wa 
through Sudbury-gate, whilſt this party were il 
ling and {laying all they mer with, he with ſome 
regiments ran up to the Forr-royal, commanded by 
colonel Drummond; and being juſt about to ſtorm, 
he firſt ventur'd his perſon thro? whole ſhowers of 
ſhot, to offer the Scots quarter, if they would 
preſently ſubmit, and deliver up the fort; which 
they refuſing, he ſoon reduc'd it by force, and 
without mercy put them all to the ſword, to the 
number of fifteen hundred men. In the mean 
time very conſiderable parties were ſent after the 
flying enemy, 2nd the country every where roſe 
upon them. The lain in this battle were reck- 
on'd about four thouſand, and the priſoners taken 
in the fight and in the purſuit amounted to about 
ten thouſand; fo that near all were loſt. The 
chief of the priſoners were duke Hamilton (bro- 
ther of the late duke) who died ſoon after of his 
wounds; the earl of Derby, who not long after 
was ſentenc'd to death, and loſt his head at Bol. 
ron; the earls of Lauderdale, Carnwarth, Rothes 
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and Kelley; the lord Sinclare, Sir John Packing- 
ton, Sir Charles Cunningham, Sir Ralph Clare, 
major-general Montgomery, major-general Piſcot- 
ty, Mr. Richard Fanſhaw ſecretary to the king, 
the general of the ordnance, the adjutant-gene- 
ral of the foot; beſides feveral colonels, and o- 
ther inferior officers. There were alſo taken all 
their artillery and baggage, a hundred and fifty 
eight colours, the king's ſtandard, his coach and 
horſes, and ſeveral other things of great value. 
The king eſcap'd, and having wander'd for ſome 
time in diſguiſe about England, he at laſt found 
means to embark, and landed ſafely at Diepe in 
France. This great victory, which was juſtly 
look d upon as the deciſion of the grand cauſe be- 
tween the king and the common- wealth, was ob- 
tain'd by general Cromwell on the third of Sep- 
tember, the fame day twelve month, that the Scoss 
had ſuch a defeat given them by his forces at 
Dunbar, as loſt them their kingdom. Cromevell's 
word was the ſame as at Dunbar, The Lord of 
hoſts. The next day the lord-general ſent a let- 
ter to the parliament 3 which was as follows: 
J AM not able yet to give you an exact ac- 
* count of the great things the Lord hath done 
* for this common-wealth, and for his people; 
c and yet TI am unwilling to be ſilent, but ac- 
e cording to my duty I ſhall repreſent it to you, 
ce as it comes to hand. This battle was fought 
ce with various ſucceſs for ſome hours, but ſtill 
. © hopeful on your part, and in the end became 
* an abſolute victory, and fo full an one, as prov- 
ce ed a total defeat and ruin of the enemy's ar- 


* my, and poſſeſſion of the town ; our men en- 


* tering at the enemy's heels, and fighting with 
them in the ſtreets with very great courage, 
© took all their baggage and artillery. What the 


Sw 


© have 
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His lette: 
to the 
parlia- 
ment 
thereupon 


* lain are, I can give you no account; becatife we 
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165 1. © have not taken an exact view; but they are ve. 
b cc ry many, and muſt needs be ſo, becauſe the 

c diſpute was long, and very near at hand; and 
cc often at puſh of pike, and from one defence 
& to another. There are about fix or ſeven thou- 
ce ſand priſoners taken here, and many officers 
ce and noblemen of quality; duke Hamilton, theeat! 

& of Rothes, and divers other noblemen; I hear, 

ce the earl of Lauderdale, many officers of great 

& quality, and ſome that will be fit objects of 

ce your juſtice, We have ſent very conſiderable 

ee parties after the flying enemy: I hear they 
_ © have taken conſiderable numbers of priſoners, 

te and are very cloſe in the purſuit: Indond, I 

«< hear tlle country riſeth upon them every where; 

* and J believe, the forces that lay thro”. provi- 

te dence at Bewdley, and in Shropfhire and Staf- 

te fordſhire, and thoſe with colonel Lilburne, were 

& in a condition, as if this had been foreſeen, to 
e intercept. what ſhould return. A more parti- 

© cular account than this will be prepared for you, 

& as we are able. I heard chey had not many 

ec more than a thouſand horſe in their body that 

cc fled, and I believe we have near four thouſand 
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forces following and inter poſing between them 
j ce and home. Their army was about ſixteen 
J ce thouſand ſtrong, and fought ours on Worceſte: 


« fide Severn, almoſt with their whole, wWhilſt 
ce 
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e we had engaged half our army on the other 
& ſide, but with parties of theirs. Indeed it 
te was a ſtiff buſineſs; «yet I do not think we 
ce have leſt two hundred men. Your new-rais'd 
ce forces did perform ſingular good ſervice, for 
ce which they deſerve a very high eſtimation and 
% acknowledgment, as alſo for their willingne!s 
te thereunto, foraſmuch as the ſame hath added 

„ fo much to the reputation of your affairs: 
« They are all diſpateh'd home again; which, 

R 
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e 1 hope, will be much for the eaſe and ſatis 1657. 


« faction of the country, which is a great fruit 


cc of the ſucceſſes. 


% THE dimenſions of this mercy are above 
c my thoughts; it is, for ought I know, a 
& crowning mercy; ſurely, if it be not, ſuch a 
& one we Ahall have, if this provoke thoſe that 
ce are concern'd in it to thankfulneſs, and the par- 
te Ijament to do the will of him, who hath done 


ce his will for it, and for the nation; whoſe good 


« pleaſure is, to eſtabliſh the nation, and the 
ee change of the government, by making the peo- 
© ple ſo willing to the defence thereof, and ſo 
ce {ignally to bleſs the endeavours of your ſer- 
ce yants in this late great work. I am bold, hum- 
ce bly to beg, that all thoughts may tend to the 
«& promoting of his honour, who hath wrought 
& { great falyation, and that the fatneſs of theſe 
ce continued mercies may not occaſion pride and 
« wantonneſs, as formerly the like hath done to 
« a choſen people. But that the fear of the 
& Lord, even for his mercies, may keep an au- 
ce thority, and a people ſo - Proſpered, and bleſs- 


© ed, and witneſſed to, humble and faithſul; 


cc that juſtice and righteouſneſs, mercy and truth 
« may flow from you, as a thankful return to our 
cc glorious God: This ſhall be the prayer of, 


* Sir, your moſt humble and obedient Servant; 
. O. Cromwell,” 


. 


From the battle of Worceliggytaghe diſſo- 
rl: 


lution of the Long Parliament. 
ENER AL Crommell having given this 
deadly blow to the Scots, and to all the 
king's party, ſtaid no longer at Yorceſier, than to 
ice the walls of is levell'd with the ground, and 


ew — —— — 
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165 1. the dikes fill'd with earth, thereby to curb thi 
diſaffection of the inhabitants, and to prevent 
. their attempting to ſecure any enemy for the fu. 
He re- ture. This done, he march'd up in a triumphant 
tums in manner to London, driving four or five thouſand 
triumph priſoners like ſheep before him. Beyond Ayles- 
to London. 5 ry, he was met by four commiſſioners from the 
parliament, whom they ſent to pay him all the 

marks of honour and eſteem. When he came to 

Acton, he was ſolemnly met by the ſpeaker, and 

the reſt of the members and council of ſtate; and 

ſoon after by the lord mayor, aldermen and ſhe- 

riffs, and many perſons of quality, with the mi- 

litia and multitudes of people; who welcom'd 

him with loud ſhouts and acclamarions, and ſeve- 

ral vollies of great and ſmall ſhot. /bitelock 

ſays, he carry'd himſelf with great affability, and 

ſeeming humility; and in all his diſcourſes about 

the buſineſs of Worceſter, would ſeldom mention 

any thing of himſelf, but of the gallantry of the 

officers and ſoldiers, and gave all the glory of 

the action unto God. After ſome ſmall repoſe, 

on the 1cth of September, he took his place in 
parliament, where the ſpeaker made a ſpeech to 

him, congratulating his return after ſo many 
worthy atchievements, and giving him the thanks 

of the houſe far his great and faithful ſervices to 

the common-wealth. On the ſame day, he with 

his chief officers, was feaſted in the city, with all 

. poſſible ſtate and pomp: And ſoon after two acts 

were drawn up, that were much to his honour; 

one for a ſolemn thankſgiving-day, and the other 

for a yearly obſervation of the third day of Sep- 

tember, in all the three kingdoms, with a narra- 

tive of the grounds thereof; The parliament 
likewiſe ſettled four thouſand pounds a year upon 

him, out of the eſtates of the duke of Bucking- 

bam, and the marqueſs of Worceſter, beſides two 
as thouſang 
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thouſand five hundred pounds per Ann. formerly 165 1. 

So after the battle of Worceſter, the iſle of The iſles | 

Man, bravely defended by the heroick counteſs of of Man, 

Derby, and the ifle of Zer/ey, that had been long Fl, ; 

maintain'd by Sir George Carteret, were both re- and Scilly 

duc'd to the parliament's obedience. They had reduc'd: 

long fince been maſters of Guernſey, except the 

chief fort, call d Cornet- caſtle, which had been a 

great while defended by Roger Burges the gover- 

nour, but was about the latter end of October ſur- 

render'd by him upon very good articles. And 

the Scilly iſles, which had been the chief har- 

bour for the king's men of war, were ſome time 

before reduced by a part of the parliament's 

fleet, 1 MF 

MAI OR-GEN. Monk, whom the lord- general Monk fi- 

had left in Scotland, to perfect the reduction of niſhes the 

that kingdom, proceeded in his work with very ene 

good ſucceſs. Before the fight at Morceſter, he 

took Sterling, the chief ſtrength of the Scots; as 

| alſo Dundee, with as terrible an execution as 

| Cromwell had before us'd at Tredagh; and ſur- 

priz'd a convention of the Scotch nobility, among 

whom was old general Leſley, and ſent them pri- 

ſoners to London. The example that was made 

of Dundee, occaſioned ſuch a terror, that St. An- 

| drews, Aberdeen, Dunharton and Dunnoter caſtles, 

with other towns, caſtles, and ſtrong holds, ei- 

ther voluntarily declar'd for the conquerors, of : ct 

ſurrender'd upon ſummons. Notwithſtanding this; , ++ 

the Scots made one attempt more under Middle- 1 

ton, Huntley, Glencarne, and others in the High- „ 

| lands: But they were ſoon ſuppreſs'd and diſ- ' 3: 
pers'd by colonel Morgan So that the Engliſh ex- = 

tended their conqueſts thro! all parts of the king- k. 

dom, even as far as the iſles of Orkney and Shet- | 
land, which now ſubmitted to them. * 
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of that 
kingdom 
: afterwards 
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Asp here I ſhall diſmiſs the affairs of Scots 


land for the preſent, with the remarks that bi- 
ſhop Burnet makes on the ſtate of that kingdom, 
after this abſolute reduction of it under the power 
of the Engliſh. © Aſter this, ſays he, the coun- 
ce try was kept in great order: Some caftles in the 
& highlands had garriſons put into them, that 
& were ſo careful in their diſcipline, and ſo ex- 
cc att to their rules, that in no time the highlands 
« were kept in better order, than during the u- 
cc ſurpation. There was a conſiderable force of 


cc about ſeven or eight thouſand men kept in 


. Scotland Theſe were paid exactly, and ſtrictly 


ce diſciplin' d. The pay of the army brought ſo 
ce much money into the kingdom, that it conti- 
« nued all that while in a very flouriſhing ſtate, 
ce Cromwell built three citadels, at Leith, Air, and 
cc [nverneſs, beſides many little forts. There was 
ce good juſtice done, and vice was ſuppreſs'd and 
cc puniſh'd ; ſo that we always reckon thoſe eight 


cc years of uſurpation, a time of great peace and 


General 0 


Cromevell 
holds a 

confer- 

ence to 
conſider 
of a ſet- 
tlement. 


« proſperity. There was alſo a fort of union 
e of the three kingdoms in one parliament, 
& where Scotland had its repreſentatives. The 
c“ marqueſs of Argyle went up one of our com- 
e miſſioners.?ꝰ 125 | | 

_ SOON after the victory at Worceſter, general 
Cromwell deſir d a meeting with ſeveral members 
of parliament, and ſome of the principal officers 
of the army, at the ſpeaker's houſe ; where, as 
Fhitelock, who was one of the number, acquaints 
us, he propos'd to them, “ That now the old 
& king being dead, and his ſon defeated, he held 
cc it neceſſary to come to a ſettlement of the na- 


& tion: in order to which he had requeſted this 


ec meeting, that they together might conſider and 
ce adviſe, what was fit to be done, and to be pre- 
« ſented to the parliament.” 5 


A 


| "ON 


WHAT 
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WHAT paſs'd hereupon in this conference, we 


ſhall ſet down as we find it in Z/hitelock. Leni bal. 
the ſpeaker began thus: My lord, this com- 
ec pany were very ready to attend your excellency; 


ce and the buſineſs you are pleaſed to propound 


& to us, is very neceſſary to be conſider d. God 


© hath given marvellous ſucceſs to our forces un- 
« der your command, and if we do not improve 
te theſe mercies to ſome ſettlement, ſuch as may 
ee be to God's honour, and the good of this 
ce common-wealth, we ſhall be very much blame- 
« worthy. L - | | 

\ HARRISON. © I think that which my lord- 
c general hath propounded, is to adviſe as to a 
« ſettlement both of our civil and ſpiritual li- 


cc berties, and ſo that the mercies which the Lord 


&« hath given in to us, may not be caſt away; 
© how this may be done is the great queſtion.” 

WHITELOCK. © It is a great queſtion in- 
« deed, and not ſuddenly to be reſolved ; yet it 
were pity that a meeting of ſo many able wor- 


ce thy perſons as J ſee here, ſhould: be fruitleſs. 


* I ſhould humbly offer in the firſt place, whe- 


> = . 


1651. 


- 


| © ther it be not requiſite to be underſtood, in 


ce what way this ſettlement is deſired, whether of 


ce an abſolute republick, or with any mixture 
4 of monarchy.” | Ky 

GENERAL Cromwell. My lord commiſſioner 
* Yhitelock hath put us upon the right point; 
* and indeed it is my meaning, that we {ſhould 
* conſider, whether a republick, or a mix'd mo- 
* narchieal government will be beſt to be ſettled, 


* and if any thing monarchical, then in whom 


* that power ſhall be placed.“ 
SIR Tho. Widdrington.“ I think a mix'd mo- 
* narchical government will be moſt ſuitable to 
* the laws and people of this nation; and if 
Sany monarchical, I ſuppoſe we ſhall hold it 
R ä 
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1651. © moſt juſt to place that power in one of the 
9 ſons of the late king.“ 

FLEETWwooOD. © I think that the queſtion, 
ce Whether an abſolute republick, or a mix'd 
< monarchy, be beſt to be ſettled in this nation, 
& will not be very eaſy to be determin'd.” 

LoxDp-chief-juftice St. John. © It will be found 
& that the government of this nation, without 
& ſomething of monarchical power, will be very 
& difficult to be ſo ſettled, as not to ſhake the 
& foundation of our laws, and the liberties of 
e the people.? 

LENTHALL. „It will breed a ſtrange confu- 
ec ſion to ſettle a government of this nation, with- 
tc out ſomething of monarchy.” 

— DesBOROUGH. © I beſeech you, my lord, 
© why may not this, as well as other nations, be 
* govern'd in the way of a republick?? 

WHITELOCK. © The laws of England at are 
© f interwoven with the power and practice of 
& monarchy, that to ſettle a government without 
* ſomething of monarchy in it, would make {6 
te great an alteration in the proceedings of our 
ec law, that you have ſcarce time to rectify, not 
& can we well foreſee the inconveniences which 
ec will ariſe thereby.” | 
WIALLEY. © I do not well underſtand mat- 
ters of law; but it ſeems to me the beit way, 
& not to have any thing of monarchical power in 
* the ſettlement of our government: And if we 
ce ſhould reſolve upon any, whom have we to pitch W 0 
ce upon? The king's eldeſt ſon hath been in arms W 7 
te againſt us, and his ſecond ſon likewiſe is out t 
« enemy.” 60 

SiR Thomas Widdrington, © But the late 

de King's third ſon, the duke of Glouceſter, is (till WW « 

ct among us, and too young to have been in arms | « 

< againſt us, or infected wich che principles of N « 
© our enenues,” - WHITE* 
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WIITETOCk. There may be a day given 1651. 
et for the king's eldeſt ſon, or for the duke of WW 
« York his brother, to come in to the parliament ; 
© and upon ſuch terms as ſhall be thought fit, 
& and agreeable both to our civil and ſpiritual li- 
« berties, a ſettlement may be made with them.” 
GENERAL Cromwell. That will be a buſineſs 
ce of more than ordinary difficulty; but really, I 
ce think, if it may be done with ſafety, and pre- 
| © ſervation of our rights, both as Engliſhmen 
and as chriſtians, that a ſettlement with ſome- 
“thing of monarchical power in it would be 
| © very effectual.“ | 
Muc more diſcourſe there was by ſeveral 
gentlemen then preſent. The ſoldiers were gene- 
rally for a pure republick, the lawyers tor a 
mix'd monarchy, and many for the duke of Glou- 
ceſter to be made king; but general Cromwell ſtill 
put off that debate to ſome other point; and 
many think, that having now begun to entertain 
| thoughts of ſetting up himſelf, his deſign in this 
conference, was only to diſcover the inclinations of 
theſe perſons, that he might make a proper uſe 
thereof in proſecuting the ends of his own ambi- 
tion, which was much heighten'd by the finiſhing 
ſtroak that was given to his ſucceſſes, in the late 
| glorious victory at Horcefter. | : 
{ THE commiſſion of general Cromwell to be 165 2. 
| lord lieutenant of Ireland being expir'd, the par- His com- 
liament did not think fit to renew that title and ns. | 
office, looking upon them to be more ſuitable to f Peland 
monarchy, than to a free common- wealth; but expiring, 
| they paſs'd a vote, © That the act of parliament he is made 
* conſtituting Oliver Cromwell, Eſq; captain-ge- 8 
© neral and commander in chief of the armies and fe, 
* forces rais'd by their authority within Eng- there. 
e land, ſhould extend to the forces in Ireland, as 
& if Ireland had been particularly named: And 
Oy e #5 tba 
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1652. « that the lord-general be requir'd to appoint 
WAV © fuch a perſon as he ſhall think fit, to command 
ce the forces in Ireland, and to commiſſion: him 

& accordingly.” And ſo lientenant-general Fleet 

wood had the command in chief of the forces in 

Ireland given him, to hold under the lord-gene- 

ral Cromwell; and under his conduct, that king- 

dom was in a little time brought into perfect ſub· 

jection. 

A rupture WHILST the common- wealth of England was 
between thus every where victorious at home, a rupture 
— par happened between them and the elder republick 
"lands, the Rates of Holland; which occaſioned ſuch ter- 
TS rible ſea-fights, that 'n preceding age ſince the 
creation had ever produced the like. Some time 

in the laſt year, the parliament ſent over the 

chief juſtice St. John and Mr. Srrizkland, to treat 
of a coalition with the Dutch; but they appre 
hending that this conjunction might rob them of 

their trade, and be little leſs than making thema 
province to England, not only refuſed to conſent 

to it, but rudely treated St. John; which was ſo 

much reſented by his haughty ſpirit, that he 

made the report of this embaſly little to the ad- 

vantage of the Dutch. Upon this the parliament 

paſs'd the a# of navigation, which © prohibited 
foreign ſhips from bringing any merchandizes 

te into England, except ſuch as ſhould be of the 

* growth or manufacture of that country, to 

ee which the ſaid ſhips belonged.” By virtue of 

which law the Engliſh took occaſion to ſearch the 

Duich veſſels, and often to make prize of them. 

The ftates hereupon ſent over four ambaſſadors 

for the reſtoring and preſerving a good underſtand- 

ing between the two republicks; but the parlia- 

ment demanded the arrears for the Dutch fiſhing 

upon the coaſts of England and Scotland, the giv- 
ing up to juſtice of the Dutch who e 
5 ech 
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ed, that were aſſiſting in the maſſacre of the Eng- 1652. 
liſh at Amboyna;, and a free trade up the Scheld.. 


The Dutch ſeeing how little they were to expeck 
from the Engliſh by a treaty, began to prepare 
_ a war; nor were the others behind-hand with 

'- ow e 

TRE firſt act of hoſtility was in December laſt 
year, when an Engliſh man of war meeting with 
ſome Dutch fiſhermen on the Britiſh coaſt, 
demanded the 7Zenth herring, in acknowledgment 
of the ſovereignty of the ſeas, which the parlia- 
ment was determined to maintain in another man- 
ner than had hitherto been done. The Dutch 
not complying, they fell from words to blows; and 
the Dutchman ſhooting firſt at the Engliſh, the 
Engliſh man of war ſunk one of the Dutch ſhips, 
which perithed with all her crew. 


Tris was but a skirmiſh; but the firſt great Several 


ſea-fight between theſe potent republicks, was in 
May this year; when admiral Yan Trump, ac- 
cording to the inſtructions he had received, refu- 
ſing/ to ſtrike fail to the Engliſh, Blake the Eng- 
liſh admiral gave orders to fire at Trump's flag; 
which being done thrice, Trump, inſtead of ſtrik- 
ing it, poured a broadſide upon Blake. Here- 
upon both fleets engag'd from four in the after- 
noon till night; in which fight, the Dutch had 
one man of war taken, and another ſunk, one 
hundred and fifty men kill'd, and their whole 
fleer much damag' d; whereas the Eugliſh had not 
one ſhip loſt or diſabled, and but few of their 
men ſlain. The ſecond ſea- fight was on the 2oth 
of Auguſt; when Sir George Ay/cough, who was 
left by Blake to command in the Downs, with 
thirty eight men of war, ſet upon the Dutch fleet 
of fifty, and fifteen merchant men. This fight 
having continued three days, the Dutch loſt two 
ſhips, one ſunk, and the other burnt, bur the Exg- 
IE Tg ny ub 
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1652. liſh none. On the 28th of October, admiral 
hey» Blake, with vice admiral Penn, and rear-admiral 
Bourn, again engag'd the Dutch fleet near the 
North-Foreland, boarded and took their rear- ad- 
miral, ſunk two more of them, and one was 
blown up. The reſt of the Dutch fleet being ve- 
ry much ſhatter'd and forc'd to fly, was purſued 
twelve leagues by the Engliſh, who loſt not one 
ſhip in this fight, tho! many of them were da- 
mag'd in their rigging. Another furious fight 
happen'd on the 29th of November, which conti- 
nued from ten in the morning till ſix at night; 
when the Dutch fleet, double in number to the 
Evgliſh, got the better of them, taking the Gar- 
aud frigat, burning the Bonadventure, and ſink- 
ing three more. One of the Dutch flag - ſhips was 
blown up, and all the men loft but two; and Van 
Trump's and De Ruyter's ſhips were much damag'd. 
Aremark> BUT to return home: About this time, the 
able con- lord-general Cromwell meeting with commiſſioner 
ference M hiteloct, ſaluted him with more than ordinary 
— courteſy, and defired to have ſome private dit- 
Gromael) COurſe with him. MWhiteloct waited on him ac- 
and Vbite- cordingly, and after ſome previous diſcourſe, the 
lock. lord-general proceeded thus : © Your lordſhip hath 
| * obſerved moſt truly the inclinations of the of- 

ce ficers of the army to particular factions, and to 
“ murmurings, that they are not rewarded ac- 
& cording to their deſerts, that others who have 
te ventured leaſt, have gained moſt, and they have 
* neither profit nor preferment, nor place in go- 
* yernment, which others hold, who have under- 
& gone no hardſhips nor hazards for the common- 
* wealth; and herein they have too much of 
ks truth; yet their inſolence is very great, and 
te their influence upon the private ſoldiers works 
f5 them to the like diſcontents and murmurings. 
f Then as for the members of parliament, the 
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army begins to have a ſtrange diſtaſte againſt 163 2. 
« them, and I wiſh there were not too much (WW 


cauſe of it; and really their pride, and ambi- 
tion, and ſelf-ſeeking, ingroſling all places of 
honour and profit to themſelves and their friends, 


and their daily breaking forth into new and vio- 


lent parties and factions; their delays of bu- 


ſineſs, and deſign to perpetuate themſelves, and 


to continue the power in their own hands 


© their meddling in private matters between par- 


cc 
60 
ce 
ce 


ty and party, contrary to the inſtitution of 
parliaments, and their injuſtice and partiality 


in thoſe matters, and the ſcandalous lives of 


ſome of the chief of them; theſe things, my 


& lord, do give too much ground for people to 


ge 
cc 
cc 
ce 
cc 
cc 
tc 
cc 


open their mouths againſt them, and to diſlike 
them. Nor can they be kept within the 
bounds of juſtice, and law or reaſon, they them- 
ſelves being the ſupreme power of the nation, 
liable to no account to any, nor to be controul- 


ed or regulated by any other power, there be- 


ing none ſuperior, or co-ordinate with them. 
So that unlels there be ſome authority and pow- 


cc er ſo full and ſo high, as to reſtrain and keep 


cc 
cc 
cc 


ce 
cc 
cc 
7 


ce 


cc 
ce 
ce 


cc 


things in better order, and that may be a check 
to theſe exorbitancies, it will be impoſſible in 
human reaſon to prevent our ruin.“ 

WHITELOCK anſwered: © I confeſs the dan 
ger we are in by theſe extravagancies and inordi- 


* nate powers, is more than I doubt is generally 


apprehended; yet as to that part of it which 
concerns the ſoldiery, your excellency's power 
and commiſſion is ſufficient already to reſtrain 
and keep them in their due obedience: And, 


ce bleſſed be God, you have done it hitherto, 


and I doubt not but by your wiſdom you will 
be able ſtill to do it. As to the members of 


„ pacliament, I confels the greateſt difficulty lies 
<«< there 
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ee there, your commiſſion being from them, and 
they being acknowledged the ſupreme power of 
ce the nation, ſubject to no controuls, nor allow. 
& ing any appeal from them. Yet, I am ſure, your 
& excellency will not look upon them as generally 


cc depravd; too many of them are much to 
et blame in thoſe things you have mentioned, and 


* many unfic things have paſs'd among them; but 


{© J hope well of the major part of them, wher 
& great matters come to a deciſion.” 
| Taz lord-general reply'd, “ There is little 
te hopes of a good ſettlement to be made by 


e them, really there is not; but a great deal of 


ce fear, that they will deſtroy again what the Lord 


£ hath done graciouſly for them and us: We al 


©« forget God, and God will forget us, and give 
« us up to confuſion, and theſe-men will help 


it on, if they be ſuffered to proceed in their 
. ways: Some courſe muſt be thought on to curb 


te and reſtrain them, or we ſhall be ruined by 
* them.” Upon this FYhitelock ſaid, © We our 


cc ſelves have acknowledged them the ſupreme 


© power, and taken our commiſſions and authority 


© in the higheſt concernments for them; and 
etc how to reſtrain and curb them after this, it will 


ce be hard to find out a way for it.” 
TME general then put this ſhort queſtion to 
Fhitelock, What if a man Gould take upon hin 


10 be king! ? Whitelock faid, Te thought that re- 
medy would be worſe than the diſeaſe : And the 

general asking him, Why he thought ſo, he pro- 
+ ceeded, * As to your own perſon, the title of 


1 king would be of no advantage, becauſe you 


cc have the full kingly power in you already, 
concerning the militia, as you are general: 
e As to the nomination of civil officers, thoſe 


ce whom you think fitteſt are ſeldom refus'd ; and 


< altho' you haye no negative vote in the paſſ = 


3 
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te of laws, yet what you diſlike will not eaſil . 
ce be carried; and the taxes are already N | 
te and in your power to diſpoſe the money raiſed. 
& And as to foreign affairs, tho' the ceremonial 
* application be made to the parliament, yet the 
ec expectation of good or bad ſucceſs in it, is 
ce from your excellency; and particular ſollicita- 
te tions of foreign miniſters are made to you on- 
cc ly. So that J apprehend indeed leſs envy and 
&« danger, and pomp, but not leſs power and real 
te opportunities of doing good in your being ge- 
« neral, than would be if you had aſſumed the 
* of king. 

THE lord-general proceeded to argue, That 
whoever was actually king by election, the acts done 
by him were as lawful and juſtifiable, as if done by 
a king, who had the crown by inheritance ;, and 
that by an act of parliament in king Henry the ſe- 
venth's reign, it was ſafer for the people 25 act un- 
der a king, let hic title be what it will, than un- 

dier any other power. Whitelock agreed to the 
legality, but much doubted the expediency of i it; 
and being ask d, Mhat danger he apprehended in 
zaking this title, he anſwer'd, © The danger I think 

* would be this: One of the main points of 

c controverſy betwixt us and our adverſaries, is, 

* Whether the government of this nation ſhall be © 

« eſtabliſhed in monarchy, or in a free flate or com- 

& mon- wealth? And "moſt of our friends have 

engaged with us, upon the hopes of having 

te the government ſettled in a free ſtate, and to 
ec effect that, have undergone all their hazards: 

& and difficulties ; ; they being perſuaded (tho I 

© think much miſtaken) that under the govern- 

« ment of a common-wealth, they ſhall enjoy 

* more liberty and right, both as to their ſpi- 

& ritual and civil concernments, than they ſhall 

5 under monarchy, the preſſures and done .* 
5 whereof _ 
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& whereof are ſo freſh in their memories and ſuf- 
© ferings. Now if your excellency ſhall take up- 
© on you the title of king, this ſtate of your 
cauſe will be thereby wholly determined, and 
monarchy eſtabliſh'd in your perſon; and the 
queſtion will be no more, whether our govern- 
ment ſhall be by a monarch or by a free tate, 
but, whether Cromwell or Stuart ſhall be our 
king and monarch. And that queſtion, where- 
in before ſo great parties of the nation were 
engag'd, and which was univerſal, will by this 
means become in effect a private controverty 
only ; before it was national, what kind of 
government we ſhould - have; now it will be- 


te come particular, who ſhall be our governour, | 


whether of the family of the Stuarts, or of 
the family of the Cromwells. Thus the ſtate 
of our controverſy being totally changed, all 
te thoſe who were for a common-wealth (and they 
& are a very great and conſiderable party) having 
« their hopes therein fruſtrated, will deſert you, 


e your hands will be weakened, your intereſt 


cc ſtreightened, and your cauſe in apparent danger 

© to be rumed,” ES ISS 
THE general here acknowledg'd that bite. 
lock ſpoke reaſon, and ask'd him, M hat other 
thing he could propound, that might obviate the 
preſent dangers aud difficulties, wherem they were 
all involv'd. M hitelock confeſsd, it would be the 
ac n difficulty to find out ſuch an expedient, 
ut ſaid, he had had ſome things in his private 
thoughts upon this matter, which he fear'd were 
not fit, or ſafe for him to communicate : But 
upon the general's preſſing him to diſcloſe them, 
and promi ſing there ſhould no prejudice come to 
him by any private diſcourſe betwixt them, and 
aſſuring him, he ſhould never betray his friend, 
and that he ſhould take kindly whatever he 3 
offer; 
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offer 3 Wbiteloct began thus: „ Give me leave 


© then firſt to conſider your excellency's condition. 


«© You are invironed with ſecret enemies: Up- 
« on your ſubduing of the publick enemy, the 


* officers of your arniy account themſelves all 
cc victors, and to have had an equal ſhare in the 


ce conqueſt with you. The ſucceſs which God 
© hath given us, hath not a little elated their 
“ minds, and many of them are buſy, and of 
turbulent ſpirits, and are not without their de- 


ec tjgns how they may diſmount your excellency, 


ce and ſome of themſelves get up into the ſaddle 
«© how they may bring you down, and ſet up 
«© themſelves. They want not counſel and encou- 


* ragement herein, it may be, from ſome mem- 


« bers of the parliament, who may be jealous of 
ce your power and greatneſs, left you ſhould grow 


«© too high for them, and in time over-maſter 


© them; and they will plot to bring you down 
ce firſt, or to clip your wings. 
THE general upon this thanked Mhiteloch for 


ſ fully conſidering his condition: 17 is, ſaid he, 
a teſtimony of your love to me and care of me, 


and you have rightly conſider d it; and I may ſay 


without vanity, that in my condition yours is involv- 
'ed and all our friends, and thoſe that plot my ruin 
* vill hardly bear your continuance in any condition 
* worthy of you. Beſides this, the cauſe it ſelf may 


poſſibly receive ſome diſadvantage, by the ſirugglings 
and contentions among our ſelves. But what, Sir, 


are your thoughts for prevention of thoſe miſthiefs 


that hang over our heads . + 
FWHITELOCK then proceeded : © Pardon 


ce me, Sir, in the next place a little to conſider 


cc the condition of the king of Scots. I his prince 
e being now by your valour, and the ſucceſs 
ce which God hath given to the parliament, and 
to the army under your command, reduc'd to 

&« a very 
3s 
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< a very low condition, both he, and all about 
WY WV him, cannot but be very inclinable to hearken 
= < to any terms, whereby their loft hopes may be 
cc reviv'd of his being reſtor'd to the crown, and 
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< they to their fortunes and native country. By 
“ a private treaty. with him you may ſecure 
& your ſelf, and your friends, and cheir fortunes ; 


c you may make your ſelf and your poſte- 


© rity as great and permanent, to all human pro- 
ce bability, as ever any ſubject was, and provide for 
& your friends: You may put ſuch limits to monar- 
ce chical power, as will ſecure our ſpiritual and 
ce civil liberties, and you may ſecure the cauſe 


c in which we are all engaged; and this may 


ce be effectually done, by having the power of the 


© militia continued in your ſelf, and whom you 


< ſhall agree upon after you. I propound there- 
< 


K 


fore for your excellency to ſend to the king of 
ce Scots, and to have a private treaty with him 
&« for this purpoſe. ne pen) 
THE general hereupon told him, he thought 
he had much reaſon for what he propounded ; 
But, ſaid he, it is a matter of ſo high importance 
and difficulty, that it deſerves more time of conſi- 
deration and debate, than is at preſent allow'd us : 
Fe ſhall therefore take a farther time to diſcourſe 
of it. And with that he brake off, and went a- 
way with ſome diſpleaſure in his countenance. 
His carriage alſo towards Mhitelock was from 
that time after'd, and his adviſing with him not 
o frequent and intimate as formerly ; and not 
long after, he found an occaſion, by an honour- 
able employment, to ſend him out. of the way, 


that he might be no hindrance to him in the 


deſigns he was then carrying on. For tis pretty 
manifeſt, that he had it now in his thoughts to 


ſet up himſelf, and bring the crown upon his 


own head: To which purpoſe Harry app 
Fo Tn 
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who was then one of the council of ſtate, usd 165 2. 
to tell it as a ſtory of his own knowledge, © That YR 
« Cromwell upon this great occaſion ſent: for ſome 2 A 
ec of the chief city divines, as if he made it a a. 
© matter of conſcience to be determin'd by their ing him. 
| « advice. Among theſe was the leading Mr. 

% Calamy, who very boldly oppos'd the project 

c of Cromwell's ſingle government, and offer d 

« to prove it both anlawful and imprac- 
ce ticable. Cromwell anſwer'd readily upon the 
“ firſt head of #»lawful, and appeal'd to the 
te ſafety of the nation, being the ſupreme law: 
„ But, lays he, pray Mr. Calamy, why impracti- 
| © cable? Calamy reply'd, Oh, tis againſt the 
« voice of the nation, thers will be nine in ten a- 
| & gainſt you. Very well, ſays Cromwell, but 
« what if I ſhould diſarm the nine, and put the 
« ſword in the tenth man's hand, would not that 
« do the buſineſs?” _ 

GENERAL Cromwell and his officers, in or He _ 
der to bring about their deſigns, were now dai- t 
ly complaining of the grievances from the ang plain of 
parliament, and ſeem'd very zealous upon the the long 
common pretences of right and juſtice, and pub- parlia- 
| lick liberty, to put a period to their ſeſſion; Went. 
| © Which if they would not ſhortly do them- 

« ſelves, the army and people muſt do it for 
© them. They particularly complain'd, © That 
ce the parliament order'd all things at will, and 
e diſtributed all valuable employments among 
© themſelves; that they were ſo many kings, 
ce and for one ſovereign, the nation had many, 
ce who car'd leſs for the laws than he they had 
* deſtroy'd ; that they embrued the kingdom in 
« blood, upon pretence of puniſhing the adver- 
“ faries of the government, but in reality to gra- 


«a 


| © tify their own private revenge; that they had 


_ © ſtudy'd to perpetuate themſelves in an em- 
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165 2. — which ought to be temporary, ſo 
r that all the good ſubjects of the common- 


ce wealth might ſhare in it; that the parliament 
4 ought to be diſſolved, and a new repreſenta- 
< tive choſen by the univerſal conſent of the 
« pebple, according to the ſcheme laid when mo- 
& narchy was aboliſh'd to ſet up a. common- 
& wealth.” And that no obſtacle might be in 
the way of the deſign d future government, means 
were found to ſet the young duke of Glonceſter at 
liberty, and ſend him out of the nation. 


He writes TW AS about this time that Cromwell ſent à 


2 letter to the Cardinal de Retz in France; which 


> ate, the ſaid Cardinal thus relates in his Memoires : 


& Tis remarkable that the ſame night, as I was 
<« going home (viz. after he had been to carry 
„ ſome money he had borrow'd for king Charles, 
ce who was now at Paris) I met one Tilney, an Eng. 
<< liſhman, whom I had formerly known at Rome, 
who told me that Yere, a great parliamenta- 
rian and a favourite of Cromwell, was arriv'd | 
at Paris, and had orders to'fee me. I was a 
little perplex'd ; however, I thought it would 
be improper to Tefuſe him an interview. - He 
6 gave me a letter from Cromwell in the nature 
of credentials, importing, that the ſentiments 
I had diſcover'd in the defence of. publick li- 
© berty, added to my reputation, and had indu- 
ced him to enter into the ſtricteſt friendſhip 
with me. It was a moſt civil complaiſant let- 
ter, and I anſwer'd it with a great deal of re- 
ſpett ; but in ſuch a manner as- became a true 
catbolick and an honeſt Frenchman.” 


Another ON the 18th of February, there happen'd ano- 


ſea-fight ther dreadful fight between the Engliſh fleet com- 
between manded by Blake, Dean, and Monk, and the Dutch 
17 1 under Van Trump. This fight laſted three days 
Dutch, With wonderful brayery, and terrible flaughter 

"hs 7 "0 


a 


Oliver Cromwell. 
on both fides, though the Engliſh preyail'd ; for 


the Dutch loſt eleven men of war, and thirty 


merchant-ſhips; above two thouſand of their men 


being kill'd, and fifteen hundred taken priſoners : 


But. the Engle loſt but out one ſhip, the Son- 


tbampton, W | 
were not many leſs than thoſe of the enemy. 
Tris great loſs ſo ſenſibly affected the ſtates 
of Holland and Heſt-Friezland, that they dif- 
| patch'd letters to the Engliſb parliament, to en- 
deavour after ſome means for putting an end to 
this cruel war. This negotiation had no effect, 
though it was particularly promoted by general 
Cromwell himſelf, who was very deſirous to have 


ich was ſunk; though their ſlain 


The Dutch 
defire © 
peace. 


a peace concluded. The ſtates had offer'd to ac- 


knowledge the Engli/h ſovereignty of the Bri- 
tiſh ſeas, and to pay three hundred thouſand 
pounds to the Engliſb common- wealth; but find- 
ing this was not likely to ſucceed, they apply'd 
themſelves (as we are told) more directly to general 
Cromwell, promiſing him vaſt ſums, if he would 
venture to depoſe and diſſolve the parliament. - 
HovwEVER this was, the general and his of- 
ficers ſtill continu'd their complaints againſt the 
parliament z and petitions, addreſſes, and remon- 
| ſtrances were daily preſented from the army, 
© For the payment of their arrears, the putting 
«© an end to this parliament, and ſummoning a 
ce more equal repreſentative z which they told 


them would be the moſt popular action they 


© could perform.” Some of the officers were 


16535 


The ge- 


neral an 
his offi- 


cets con- 


tinue their 


complaint 
againſt 


the par- 


liament; 


indeed very much concern'd at theſe proceed- 


ings, and openly proteſted againſt them. Major 
Streater was ſo bold as to declare, That the 
ce general intended to ſet up himſelf, and that 


< it was a betraying of their moſt glorious cauſe, 


for which ſo much blood had been ſpilt. 
But Harriſon, who was one of the leaders of that 


party 
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1653. party now known by the nanfe of Fifth-Monar- 
G& WV chy men, told him, He was aſſur d, the general did 
not ſeek himſelf in it, but did it to make way for 
the rule of Jeſus, that he might have the Scepter, 
To whom the major thus reply d, That unleſ; 

eſus came very ſuddenly, he would come too late. 
The pio - TRE parliament being very ſenſible of theſ 
— proceedings, 2 great debate aroſe thereupon in 
houſe on the houſe 3 where ſeveral of the members, out 
this occa- of juſtice, reaſon, or a foreſeen neceſſity, appear. 
fion. ed to be for a diſſolution, and a new repreſen- 
tative to be choſen; but in the end it was de. 
clar'd, that the diſſolution of the parliament, was 
too high a matter for any private perſons to 
meddle with; and to give a timely check to any 
farther preſumption of that nature, a* committee 
was appointed to prepare an ack of parliament 
with all poſſible expedition, For filling up of 
ce their houſe, and for ſettling their qualificati- 
< ons; and to declare it high-treaſon for any 
c man to propoſe'or contrive the changing of the 

| ce -prefent government. | 

General GENERAL Cromwell perceiving how unwilling 
_ they were to part with their power and autho- 
conſulta- Fity, which they had ſo long enjoy'd, on the 
tion 19th of April, held a conſultation with the chief 
there- of his friends in the parliament and army, at his 
upon. lodgings in Whitehall, to conſider of ſome expe: 
dient for the preſent carrying on of the govern: Þ 
ment of the common-wealth, and putting a pe- 
riod to the parliament. Some few, particularly Þ 
Sir Thomas Middrington and commiſſioner I hit. 
lock, declard what a dangerous thing it was to 
diffolve the parliament, and how difficult it would 

be to erect any other form of government: But 
the general and moſt of his officers with ſeveral Þ 
members of the houſe, deliver'd their opinion, 
That it was neceſſary to take ſome. new mer N 
p e an 
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and that it was not fit the preſent aſſembly of par- 


1653. 


liament ſhould be permitted to prolong their ausn 


power. The conference laſted till late at night, 
when without coming to any concluſion, the 


meeting was adjourn'd to the next morning. Moſt 


of them being then again met, the point in de- 


bate was, Whether forty perſons, or about 


© that number, of parliament men and officers 
cc of the army, ſhould be nominated by the par- 
ce liament, and impower'd for managing the af- 
« fairs of the common-wealth, till a new parlia- 
« ment ſhould meet, and ſo the preſent parlia- 


cc ment be forthwith diſſolv d. The lord-ge- 


neral being inform'd during this debate, that the 
parliament was fitting, and that it was hoped 
they would put a period to themſelves, which 


would be the moſt honourable diffolution for 


them ; he thereupon broke off the meeting, and 
the members of parliament that were with him, 
left him at his lodgings and went to the houſe ; 


| where, contrary to their expettation, inſtead of 
coming to any reſolutions of immediately diſſolv- 


ing themſelves, they found them in debate of an 


act, by which the preſent parliament was to be 
continu'd above a year and a half longer, and then 


to be diſſolved. 


COLONEL Ingoldsby came back to the gene- He by 
ral, and informed him what the houſe was upon: force diſ- 


At which the general, who expected they ſhould © 


have meddled with no other buſineſs, but putting 


lves the 


arlia- | 
ment an: 


an immediate period to their own ſitting without the cm- 


any more delay, was fo enrag'd, that he imme- mon. 


diately commanded ſome of the officers to fetch wealth, 


a party of ſoldiers (to the number of three 


hundred) with which marching directly to We- 


minſter, he placed ſome of them at the door, 


gs ſome in the Lobby, and others on the ſtaits. 


Himſelf going into the houſe, firſt adreſs d hiin- 
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1653. ſelf to his friend $7. John, and told him, That 
be then came to do that which grieved him to the 
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very ſoul, and what. he had earneſily with tears 
pray'd to God againſt: Nay, That he had rather 
be torn in pieces than do it : But that there was 
a neceſſity laid upon him therein, in order to ihe. 
glory of God, and the good of the nation. Then 


+ he fat down and heard their debates for ſome 


| Harriſon, This is the time, I muſt do it. 


time on the forementioned act; after which, call- 
ing to major-general Harriſon, who was on the 
other ſide of the houſe, to come to him, he told 
him, That he judged the parliament ripe for a diſ- 
ſolution, and this to be the time of doing it. Har- 
riſon anſwer'd, Sir, the work is very great and dan- 

gerous, therefore I deſire you ſeriouſly to conſider of 
it, before you engage in it. You Jay well, reply'd 
the general; and thereupon ſat ſtill for about a 
quarter of an hour; and then the queſtion for 
paſſing the ſaid act being put, He ſaid again to 
And ſo 
ſtand ing up on a ſudden, he bad the ſpeaker leave 
the chair, and told the houſe, That they had ſat 
long enough, unleſs they had done more good ; that 
ſome of them were whoremaſiers (looking then to- 
wards Harry Martin and Sir Peter Wentworth; 
that others of them were drunkards, and ſome cor- 
rapt and unjuſt men, and ſcandalous to the profeſſi- 
on of the goſpel; and that it was not fit they ſhould 
fit as a parliament any longer, and therefore he 
muſt deſire them to go away. He charg'd them 
with not having a heart to do any thing for the pub- 
tick good, and eſpouſing the intereſs of presbytery 
and the lawyers, who were the ſupporters of 1y- 


 ranny and oppreſſion; and accuſed them of an in- 


tention to perpetuate themſelves in power, When 
ſome of the members began to ſpeak, he ſtepped 
into the midſt of the houſe, and ſaid, Come, 


come, I will put an end 10 your prating Then 


walking 


Oliver Cromwell. 


walking up and down the houſe, he cry'd out, 
You are no parliament, 1 ſay you are no parliament; 

and ſtamping with his feet, he bad them for ſhame 
be gone, and give place to honefler men. Upon this 


ſignal the ſoldiers enter d the houſe, and he bad 


one of them, - Take away that bauble, meaning the 
mace ; and Harriſon taking the ſpeaker by the arm, 
he came down. Then (as Ludlow informs us) 


the general addreſſing himſelf again to the mem- 
bers, who were about a hundred, ſaid, *Tzs 9% 


that have forced me to this, for I have fought the 
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Lord night and day, that he would rather ſlay me, 


than put me upon the doing of this work. And 
then ſeizing on all their papers, he order'd the 
ſoldiers to ſee the houſe clear'd of all members; 


and having caus'd the doors to be lock'd up, 


went away to Whitehall. Thus, as HYhitelock 


ce obſerves, it pleaſed God, that this aſſembly, fa- 


© mous chroughout the world for its undertak- 
ce ings, actions and ſucceſſes, having ſabdu'd all 
ce their enemies, were themſelves overthrown and 
ce ruin'd by their ſervants z and thoſe whom they 
ce had raiſed, now pull'd down their maſters: An 


ec example never to be forgotten, and ſcarce to be 


ce parallel'd in any ſtory ! By which all perſons may 
« be inſtructed, how uncertain and ſubje& to 
© change all worldly affairs are; how apt to fall 

ce when we think them higheſt. L 

Tux general being return'd to //hitehall, found 
the officers who were there aſſembled, in de- 
bate concerning this we! ighty affair, and told them, 
He had done it, and they needed not to trouble them. 
ſelves any farther about it. Some of thoſe officers, 
who diftik'd what the general had done, particu- 
larly colonel Okey, repair'd to him to deſire ſatis- 


faction in that proceeding, apprehending the way 
they were now in, tended to ruin and deſtruction. 


To theſe he made large pretenſions to honeſty 
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1653. and concern for the publick weal, proſeſſing him- 
V ſelf relolyed to do much more good, and with 


The I. IF E of, Ke. 


more expedition than could be expected from the 
parliament. This put moſt of them to ſilence, 


and made them willing to wait for a farther diſ- 
covery of his deſign, before they proceeded ſo 


far as to break with him. 
HAVING thus diſſolv'd the parliament, gene- 


ral Cromwell went the fame day in the afternoon 


to the council of ſtate, attended by the major- 
generals Lambert and Harriſon z and as he enter'd, 
ſpoke thus to them, Gentlemen, if you are met here 


as private perſons, you ſhall not be diſturbed, but if 


as a council of flate, this is no place for you : And 
fince you cannot but know what was done at the 


. bouſe in the morning, ſo take notice that the parlia- 


ment is difſolv'd. Serjeant Bradſhaw boldly an- 
ſwer'd ; Sir, we have heard what you did at the 
bouſe in the morning, and before many hours all 
England will hear it But, Sir, you are miſtaken, 
fo think that the parliament is diſſolv d; for no 


| power under heaven can diſſolve them bat them- 


ſelves Therefore take you notice of that. Some 
others alſo ſpoke to the ſame purpoſe: But the 


council finding themſelves to be under the fame 


force, they all quietly departed, 
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PART III. a 

Containing his actions in the Protecto- 

rate: From the diſſolution of the 
long parliament, zo his death. 


w *. ths : - Wa 


. ä 
From the diſſolution of the long parliament, 
to the meeting of Cromwell's Ar par- 


lament. | " 


5H E formidable body at Meſiminſter The ge- 
being thus forcibly diſſolved, the neral con- 
Al lord-general and his party were very — 
buly in conſulting how to manage the on we 
government, which by this means was govern- 
:allen into their hands. This ſingle action made ment. 


crmvell maſter of three kingdoms; for tho he 


R 4 did 


A 
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1653- didnot take upon himſelf the title of Protector, 


til ſeveral months after, yet his power was in ef- 
felt the ſame, from the very moment that he 
ſucceeded in this bold undertaking: Soon after 
which, he ſent for major Salloway and Mr. John 
Carew, and complained to them of rhe great 
weight of affairs that by this means was fallen up- 
on him; affirming, that the thoughts of the conſe- 
quence thereof made him to tremble ; and therefore 
defired them to free bim from the temptations that 


might be laid before him, and to that end to go imme- 


diately to the chief juſtice St. John, and Mr. Selden, 
and ſome others, and endeavour to perſuade them to 
draw up ſome inſtrument of government, that might 
put the power out of his hands, To this major 
Salloway anſwered, The way, Sir, to free you from 


this temptation, is for you not to look upon your ſelf | 


0 be under it, but to reſt perſuaded, that the pow- 
er of this nation is in the good people of England, 


as formerly it was, This anſwer was thought to 


be not very agreeable to the general, who now 
appointed a meeting of the chief officers of the 
army to be at Mbitehall, in order to deliberate 
what was proper to be done in this exigency ; 
and with their advice, he, in the firſt place, pub- 
He and liſhed a declaration of the grounds and reaſons 


his coun- for their diffolving the late parliament; which | 


| deen rs. AS to the following effect; 


uh a de- THAT after God was pleas'd marvellouſly : 
«laration. © to appear for his people, in reducing of /re- | 


& land and Scotland to fo great a degree of peace, 
% and England to perfect quiet; whereby the par- 
« liament had opportunity to give the people the 
*© harveſt of all their labour, blood and treaſure, 
© and to ſettle a due liberty in reference to civil 
and ſpiritual things; whereunto they were ob- 
© lig'd by their duty, engagements, and thoſe 


& great and wonderful things God hath wrought | 
2 a . 85 . | : NY TO 6c for 
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ce grief to the good people of the land; wha 
ce thereupon apply'd themſelves to the army, ex- 
& petting redreſs by their means; who (tho' un- 
ce willing to meddle with the civil authority) a- 
« greed that ſuch officers, as were members of 
ce parliament, ſhould move them to proceed vi- 


4 gorouſly in reforming what was amiſs in the 
« common- wealth, and in ſettling it upon a foun- 


ce dation of juſtice and righteouſneſs; which be- 
ce ing done, it was hop'd the parliament would 
& have anſwer'd their expectations. But finding 


© the contrary, they renew'd their deſires by an 


“ humble petition in Auguſt, 1652. Which pro- 
« duc'd no conſiderable effect, nor was any ſuch 


« progreſs made therein, as might imply their 


cc real intentions to accompliſh what was petiti- 
« on'd for, but rather an averſeneſs to the things 
« themſelves, with much bitterneſs and oppoſiti- 


e on to the people of God, and his Spirit acting 


« in them; infomuch that the godly party in 
« parliament were render'd of no farther uſe 
© than to countenance the ends of a corrupt par- 
ty, for effecting their deſigns of perpetuating 
themſelves in the ſupreme' government. For 
& obviating theſe evils, the officers of the army 
obtain'd ſeveral meetings with Aome of the 


A A&A 
A HQ 


c parliament, to conſider what remedy might be 


A 
Q 


apply'd to prevent the ſame: But ſuch endea- 


e yours proving ineffectual, it became evident, 


« that this parliament, through the corruption 


© of ſome, the jealouſy of others, and the non- 
cc attendance of many, would never anſwer thoſc 


« ends, which God, his people, and the whole 
nation expected from them; but that this cauſe, 
which God had fo greatly bleſs'd, muſt needs 


Ln 
. 


9 languith under their hands, and by degrees be 


i loſt; 


er CHOIR: „ 
ec for them; they notwithſtanding made ſo little 1653. 
ce progreſs therein, that it was matter of much 
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z. ©. loſt; and the lives, liberties, and comforts of 
WYV © his people be deliver'd into their enemies hands. 


& All which being ſadly and ſeriouſly confider'd 
te by the honeſt people of the nation, as well as 
© by the army, it ſeemed a duty incumbent up- 
c on us, who had ſeen ſo much of the power and 
tc preſence of God, to conſider of ſome effectual 
ec means, whereby to eſtabliſh righteouſneſs and 
ec peace in theſe nations. And after much debate, 
& it was judged neceſſary, that the ſupreme go- 
c vernment ſhould be by the parliament devolv'd 
© upon known perſons fearing God, and of ap- 
c prov'd integrity, for a time, as the moſt hope- 


cc form the law, and admiñiſter juſtice impartial- 
& Iy; hoping thereby the people might forget 
ce monarchy, and underſtand their true intereſt in 
© the election of ſucceſſive parliaments; that fo 
ce the government might be ſettled upon a right 


or neceſſitating to keep up armies for the de- 
ec fence of the ſame. And being ſtill reſolv'd 
to uſe all means poſſible to avoid extraordina- 
ry courſes, we prevailed with about twenty 
members of parliament to give us a conference; 
with whom we plainly debated the neceſſity and 
juſtice of our propoſals; the which found no 
acceptance, but inſtead thereof, 1t was offer'd, 
That the way was, to continue ſtill this par- 
* liament, as being that from which we might 
ie probably expect all good things. This being 


our apprehenſions, that not any love to a re- 
preſentative, but the making vie thereof to re- 
cruit, and ſo to perpetuate themſelves, was their 
aim in the act they had then under conſidera- 
tion. For preventing the conſummating where- 


SL upon 


ful way to countenance all God's people, re- 


baſis, without hazard to this glorious cauſe, 


vehemently inſiſted on did much confirm us in 


* of, and all the fad and evil conſequences, which 
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«© upon the grounds aforeſaid muſt "OM enſued, 1653. 
«© and whereby at one blow the intereſt of all ho- WOW 
* neſt men, and of this glorious cauſe, had been 
« endangered to be laid in the duſt, and theſe 
« nations embroiPd in new troubles, at a time 
ce hen our enemies abroad were watching all ad- 
ee vantages againſt, and ſome of them actually 
« engag'd in war with us; we have been neceſ- 
ce ſitated (tho' with much reluctancy) to put an 
cc end to this parliament.” Then they promis'd, 
| © to put the government into the hands of per- 
| © /ons of approv'd fidelity and honeſiy; and at laſt 
& declar'd, That all magiſtrates and officers what- 
« ſoever thall proceed in their reſpective places 
| © and offices, and obedience ſhall be paid to 
them as fully, as when the parliament was fit- 
ce ting.” 7, Þ 

THis declaration was ſubſcrib'd by the lord- 
general, and his council of officers, //hitehall, April 
22d, 1653. Which council of officers and ſome 
others, were ſoon after form'd into a council of 
ſtate, which was compos'd of the thirty perſons fol- 
lowing ; Cromwell, Fleetwood, Lambert, Liſle, Har- 
riſon, Desborough, Pickering, W, olleſly, Albley: Coop- 

| er, Hope, Hewſon, Norton, Montague, Bennet, 
Stapeley, Sydenbam, Tomlinſon, Jones, Tichburn, 
Strickland, Carew, Howard, Broughton, Latv- i 
rence, Holifter, Courtney, Major, o.. Nicholas, 
Moyer, and Williams. 

TRE diſſolution of the parliament was very The en- 
grateful and acceptable to a great many people; tertain- 
and this declaration, being ſent out into all che ment b. 
dominions of the common- wealth, was anſwer'd 
by many congratulations and addreſſes from the 
fleet, and army, and people, promiſing to ſtand 
by the general and his council of officers, and ac- 
knowledging the juſtice of the late action. (And 
this, by the WAY, Bare riſe to the practice of 

addreſſi ing, 


165 3. addreſſing, which beginning firſt under Oliver and 
his ſon Richard, has been ſq. common in all the 
reigns ſince.) The faid declaration was on the 
3oth day of April ſeconded by this enſuing, which 
met with equal ſubmiſſion and obedience. 
Another © WHEREAS the parliament. being diſſolv'd, 
declarati- © perſons of approv'd fidelity and honeſty are (ac- 
on. ce cording to the late declaration of the 22d of 
| & April laſt) to be called from the ſeveral parts 
& of this common-wealth to the ſupreme autho- 
< rity; and although effectual proceedings are, 
& and have been had, for perſecting thoſe reſo- 
* lutions; yet ſome convenient time being requir- 
ce ed for the aſſembling of thoſe perſons, it hath 
ce been found neceſſary, for preventing the miſ- 
& chiefs and inconveniencies which may ariſe in 
< the mean while to the publick affairs, that a 
ce council of ſtate be conſtituted, to take care of, 
« and intend the peace, ſafety, and preſent ma- 
< nagement of the affairs of this common- wealth; 
© which being ſettled accordingly, the ſame is 
ce hereby declar'd ard publiſhed, to the end all 
Le perſons may take notice thereof, and in their 
& leveral places and ſtations, demean themſelves 
cc peaceably, giving obedience to the laws of the 
cc nation as heretofore ; in the exerciſe and admi- 
6 niſtration whereof, as endeavours ſhall be uſed 
«< that no oppreſſion or wrong be done to the 
de people, ſo a ſtrict account will be required of 
& all ſuch as ſhall do any thing to endanger the 
<« publick peace and quiet, upon any pretencc 
< whatſoever.” Subſcrib'd O. Cromwell. 
TE lord-general Cromwell having now in ef- 
felt the ſupreme power in his hands, the firft re- 
markable paſſage, that befel him, was at ſea. The 
Dutch had form'd mighty expectations from the 
late revolutions in England, believing, the Eng- 
liſh would by this means be brought to fall to- 
| BY gether 
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gether by the cars, and ſo their work would 
be very eaſy with them. With theſe hopes, not- 
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withſtanding their late pretences to peace, they | 


with all ay core diligence, ſet out a greater 
fleet to ſea, than they had done before; and Van 
Trump boaſted he would fire the Engliſh ſhips in 
their harbours, and the Downs, before the Eng- 
liſp fleet could get out. But the new govern- 
ment, well knowing what credit was to be given 
to the Dutch proteſtations, of their ſincere love and 
| afettion to the Engliſh nation, &c. were not be- 
hind-hand with them, but did every thing that 
might advance the maritime preparations; ſo that 
in May they ſent out another gallant fleet con- 
ſifting of a hundred ſhips of all forts, under the 
coinmand of Moxk and Dean as admirals, Pen 


as vice-admiral, and Laruſon as rear-admiral. On Victory 


the ſecond of June, early in the morning, they 


Ruyter, De Wit, and the two Evertſons, conſiſt- 
ing of a hundred and four men of war, twelve 
galliots, and nine fireſhips. This fight happen'd 
not far from the coaſts of Flanders, the beginning 
of which was ſo fatal, that at the firſt broad-ſide 
of the enemy, admiral Dean was ſhot off almoſt 


over the 


engag'd the Dutch fleet under Van Trump, De gg at 


in the middle by a cannon-ball. The fight con- 


tinued till three in the afternoon, when the wind 
coming up contrary to the Engliſh, the Dutch 
fled, and were purſu'd by the lighteſt of the Eug- 
liſh frigats. The next morning, the two fleets 
found themſelves again near each other, but the 
wind was ſo ſlack, that Mont could not come to 
engage the enemy till about noon; and then the 
battle began again, and continu'd very hot on 
both ſides, till ten at night. The Eugliſb fleet 
charg'd the Dutch with ſo much bravery and re- 
ſolution, that they put them into very great diſ- 
order; ſo that tho Van Trump fired cn them to 


rally 
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rally them, he could not procure above twenty 


WY V ſhips of his whole fleet to ſtand by him, the reſt 


— all the fail they could away to the eaft- 
ward: And the wind blowing a freſh gale from 
the weſtward, the Engliſh purſu'd them with ſuch 
ſucceſs, that they ſunk fix of their beſt ſhips, 
blew up two others, and took eleyen, with thir- 


teen hundred and fifty priſoners, among whom 


were fix of their principal captains. Towards 


the end of this battle, admiral Blake came in 


with eighteen freſh ſhips ; and had not the Dutch 
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ſhelter'd themſelves between Dunkirk and Calais, 
where 'twas not ſafe for the Engliſh to expole 


their great ſhips, by reaſon of the ſands, moſt of | 


their fleet had in all probability been taken or 
deſtroy'd. The Joſs of the Engliſh was greateſt 
in their admiral Dean: Befides him, there was 
but one captain, and about a hundred and fifty 
common ſea-men kill'd: More were wounded, but 
they loſt not one ſhip. Having put their priſo- 
hers on ſhoar, and left ſome of their ſhips to be 
reiitted, they returned to the coaft of Holland, 
where for ſome time they block d up the Dutch 
in their own harbours, and ply'd to and again 
betwixt the Zexel and the Uly, to hinder ſhips 


coming out from thence to join with that part of 
the Dutch fleet which was got into the Wielings, 


and to ſtop up their trade and fiſhing. 

AT home, general Cromwell and his council 
of officers were in the mean time very buſy in 
preparing for a new kind of parliament. Major- 
general Lambert moy'd, that a few perſons, not 


exceeding ten or twelve, might be intruſted with 


the ſupreme authority: Major-general Harriſon 
was for a greater number,, and inclin'd moſt to 
that of 70, as being the n ber of the Jewiſh Sau- 
bedrim, But after ſome debate, it was reſolv'd 
by the g general and his council to ſummon ſelect 

3s | perſons 
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Perſons, to be nominated by themſelves, out of 1653. 
every county; who ſhould be a repreſentative & WW 
of the whole nation: And the ſeveral perſons 
having been agreed upon, letters from the gene- 
ral were thus directed to each of them. | 1 
„ FORASMUCH as upon the diſſolution of His form 
& the late pacliament, it became neceſſary that of fum- 
ee the peace, ſafety, and good government of this ey 
c common-wealth ſhould be provided for; and ſons no- 
te in order thereunto, divers perſons fearing God, minated 
„ and of approv'd fidelity and honeſty, are by for that 
te myſelf, with the advice of my council of offi- Purpoſè. 
ce cers, nominated, to whom the great charge and 
e truſt of ſo weighty affairs is to be committed; 
6 and having good aſſurance of your love to, and 
ce courage for God, and the intereſt of this cauſe, 
te and of the good people of this common- wealth: 
« I Oliver Cromwell, captain-general and com- 
«© mander in chief of all the armies and forces raiſ- 
& ed and to be raiſed within this common-wealth, 
& do hereby ſummon and require you, being one of 
ce the perſons nominated, pertonally to appear at the 
ce council-chamber at Z/bitehall within the city of 
« H/eſtminſter, upon the fourth day of July, next 
cc enſuing the date hereof, then and there to take 
cc upon you the ſaid truſt, unto which you 
c are hereby call'd, and appointed to ſerve as a 
© member of the county of And hereof 
« you are not to fail. Given under my hand this 
& eighth day of June, 1653. O. Cromwell.” _ 

BEFORE the meeting of this convention, ſe- Several 
veral other acts of authority were:perform'd b wo _ 
the general. On the 14th of June, he and the , 541” 
council of ſtate put forth a declaration, To council 
« invite all the good people in thele nations to of ſtate. 
© thankfulneſs, and holy rejoycing in the Lord, 
“ for the late great victory at ſea againſt the 
Dutch. And he appointed a day for the 
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meeting of himſelf and his council of officers for 


that purpoſe. Many people were the more pleas'd 
with this, becauſe it was not a command impo- 
ſed on them, but only an invitation to keep a 


4 


day of publick thankſgiving. On the 22d, that 


there might be no interruption to the admini- 


ſtration of juſtice, the general with the council 
of ſtate nominated the judges for the ſimmer 
circuit. And a few days after, they paſs'd an or- 


der, forbidding all riotous aſſemblies in the great 


level of the tens, and th 


” % 


e throwing down of 


* Aa : 8 


l 5 as 12 
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From the meeting of his FIRST PAR. 
| LIAMENT, 0 his being declar'd.P x O- 


— — 


T ECTOR H the inſtrument of govern- 


1 | 
THE ſeveral perſons ſummon'd by general 
Cromwell to take upon them the ſupreme 


authority, appear'd on the appointed day, -7#- . 


ty 4. about eleven weeks after the diſſolution of 
'the late parliament, in the council-chamber at 


His 


1 


Fhbitehall, to the number of about a hundred 


and twenty. Being ſet round the table, the ge- 


neral, attended by many of his officers, ſtand- 
ing about the middle of the table, made a ſpeech 
to them, © Of the fear of God, and the ho- 
* nour due to his name; remembering them of 
ce the wonderful mercies of God to this nation, 
* and the continu'd ſeries of providence, by 
* which he had appear'd in carrying on his 
* cauſe, and bringing affairs into that preſent 
® glorious condition, wherein they now were. 


Then he reminded them of the noble actions 


of 


n 


te of the army in the famous battle of Mourceſter, 
ce and of the applications they had made to the 
cc parliament for a good ſettlement of all the af- 
fairs of the common wealth, the neglect where · 
c of made it abſolutely neceſſary to diſſolve it. 
ce Hence he ſhew'd them the cauſe of their ſum- 
« mons, and aſſur'd them by many arguments, 
« ſome of - which were taken from ſcripture, 


« That they bad a clear call to take upon them 


e the ſupreme authority of the common-wealth. He 
ce ſaid, that he never lobk'd to ſee ſuch a day; 
© when Jeſus Chrift ſhould be ſo owned, as this 
© day was; and that he had not allow'd himſelf 
ce jn the choice of one perſon, in whom he had 
« not this good hope, That there was faith in 
ce Jeſus Chriſt, and lobe unto all his ſaints and 

ce people. And concluded with a very earneſt 


deſire, That great tenderneſs might be uſed - 


« towards all conſcientious perſons, of what judg- 
er ment ſoever they appear'd to be. 


Hs ſpeech being ended, he deliver d to them He by an 
an inſtrument engroſs'd in parchment under his — 


hand and ſeal, whereby, with the advice of his - ang 


them the 
the ſupreme authority and government of this — 


common- wealth into the hands of the perſons authority; 


council of officers, he did devolve and intruſt 


then met; and declar'd, * That they, or any 


ce forty of them, were to be held and acknow- 


* ledg'd the ſupreme authority of the nation, 
* unto whom all perſons within the ſame were to 
© yield obedience and ſubjection; that they ſhould 
< not fit longer than the third of November 
0 1654, and three months before their diſſoluti- 
4e on, ſhould make choice of other perſons to 
** ſucceed them; who were not to fit longer than 


© a year, and to provide for a like ſucceſſion in 


n 12 Sovermment. ” 
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THEN the general and his officers withdrew, 
and the perſons thus commiſſion'd adjourn'd them- 
ſelves to the next day, to meet in the parliament 
houſe; where they kept a faſt, and publiſh'd a 
declaration, To ftir up the godly of the nation to 
ſeek God for a bleſſing upon their proceedings, They 
choſe Mr. Rouſe, an old gentleman of Devon- 
ſbire, and provoſt of Eton college, who had 
been a member of the long parliament, to be 


their ſpeaker; reſolv'd, that general Cromwell and 


his chief officers, Lambert, Harriſon, Desborough, 
and Thomlinſon, ſhould fit in the houſe as mem- 
bers; and at once voted themſelves to be the 


_ parliament of the common-wealth of England, and 


Ads 
paſs'd by 
them. 


Their 
haracter. 


were perſons of fortune and knowledge, would 


that all addreſſes ſhould be made to them under 
that title. Then they appointed ſeveral com- 
mittees, 1. To conſider matters touching the law. 
2. Touching priſoners and priſons. 3. For inſpedti- 
on into treaſuries, and eaſing public charges. 
4: For Ireland. F. For Scotland. 6. For the 
Army: 7. For petitions. 8. To confider what ſhall 
be offer'd about publick debts, publick fraud, and 
breaches of truſt. g. For regulating commiſſions of 
the peace, and for making proviſion for the poor, 
10. For advance of trade. 11. For advancement 
of learning. And they referr'd it to a committee 
to conlider of the laws that hinder'd the progrels 
of the goſpel, that they might be repeal d. The 
chief laws made by this aſſembly were theſe : 
One for puniſhing ſeditious ſea- men: Another for 
marrying by juſtices of the peace and regiſtring 
marriages, births, and burials: A third concern» 
ing the plantation of Veland, ſettling the lands 
there upon the adventurers and ſoldiers : A fourth 
for payment of ſome publick debts. _ 
HWHITELOCK fays, It was much wonder'd 
by tome, that theſe gentlemen, many of whom 


upon 


Oliver Cromwell. 


upon ſuch a ſummons, and from ſuch hands, take 
upon them the ſupreme authority of this nati- 
on. The lord Clarendon informs us, that there 

were amongſt them divers of the quality and de- 
gree of gentlemen, who had eſtates, and ſuch a 
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proportion of credit and reputation, as could 


confiſt with the guilt they had contracted: But 
he ſays, that much the major part. of them con- 
fiſted of inferior perſons, of no quality or name. 
* Ludlow gives them this character: © Many of 

te the members of this aſſembly had manifeſted 
& 4 good affection to the publick cauſe 3 ( be 
ce 7eans à common-wealth :) But ſome among 
« them were brought in as ſpies and trepanners; 
& who, though they had always been of the 
& contrary party, made the higheſt pretenſions 
ce to honeſty, and the ſervice of the nation. This 
tt aſſembly therefore being compos'd for the moſt 


_ov 


© part of honeſt and well-meaning perſons, who © 


ce having good intentions, were leſs apt to ſu- 
ce ſpect the evil deſigns of others, thought them- 


& ſelves in full poſſeſſion of the power and au- 


c thority of the nation, Sc. And others ſpeak 
thus of them: © This very parliament, which 
© had indeed procur'd very beneficial orders 
© jn matters of leſſer moment, in the greater 
te concernments had not ſo good fortune. There 
© was ſo much confuſion in their counſels, ſuch 
& a contrariety in their opinions, ſuch a diſſo- 
© nancy in their actings, and diſparity in their 
« aims and projections, as that this ſenate was 
&= more like a monſter with many heads, than a 
cc well-ordered grand aſſembly or ſupreme coun- 
ce cil.” One Praiſe-God Barebones, a Leather- 
ſeller in Fleet-ſtreet, was a very buly man in this 
aſſembly ; whence it had the name of Barebones's 
parliament. It was alſo called by ſome the 
Little parliament; and from an order that none 

e eee „ mould 
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Foby Ti- 
urn tried 
and ac- 
quitted. 


"ve DE 1D Body 
ſhould be admitted into the ſervice of the 
houſe, but ſuch of whoſe real godline/5 they 
were firſt ſatisfy'd, it was call'd the godly parlia- 
ment. | NY Peg IR | 1 : 
"UNDER this change of government, lieutenant- 

colonel John Liiburn, whole turbulent ſpirit in the 
time of the late parliament had procur'd his baniſh- 
ment, now finding their power at an end, came o- 
ver into England, and very confidently addreſſed 
himſelf to general Cromwell for protection. But 
the general well knowing of what ſpirit John 
was, committed him to Newgate, and left him 


* 


to the law: Whereby he underwent a ſtrict tri- 


al, in which he diſcover'd his parts and ſubtlety 
by the variety of his pleas, and his invincible 


temper by the boldneſs of his replies; and by 


the favour of the jury was at laſt acquitted. Oli. 
ver ſeem'd to be much offended with him, and 
very deſirous to have him puniſI'd ; yet private- 
ly paid him a penſion equivalent to a lieutenant- 
colonel's pay. This perſon was of fo undaunted 
and ungovernable a temper, as can ſcarce be pa- 
rallel'd in any nation. He was whipp'd and pil- 
lory'd in the time of the late king, and ſuffer'd 


three years impriſonment, till the times turn'd; 


Ihe 
Dutch a- 
gain ſue 
for Peace, 


when coming into play again, he became a grand 
leveller, and violent oppoſer of all that was up- 
permoſt. He obtain'd the name of Free-born 
John, and had ſuch an inveterate ſpirit of con- 
tradition, that *twas commonly ſaid of him, That 
if the world was emptied of all but himſelf, John 
would be againſt Lilburn, and Lilburn againſt 
John. Cromwell kept him in priſon for fome-, 
time; and he at laſt dy'd a et. 
THE Duich were { humbled by the late de- 
feat, that they immediately took up a reſoluti- 
on for peace, and ſent over to England a veſſel 
with a white flag, and a meſſenger to prepare the 
N 92 way. 
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way for two ambaſſador s to come over for that 1653: 
purpoſe. General Cromwell was not averſe to a WWW, 


treaty, but would allow of no ceſſation till it was 
concluded. This being known in Holland, they 


could not bear to think of ſuſſering ſo long the 
diſadvantage of being beſieg'd, and ſhut up in their 
ports; but with all poſſible expedition prepar'd 
another fleet, that might be ſufficient to remove 


the Engliſh from thence ; fo that in leſs than two. 


months after their defeat, they had a fleet of an 
hundred and twenty-five ſail. From theſe wone 
derful preparations, they had ſo great confidence 
of ſucceſs, that they ſent admiral Van Trump out 


of the Wielings with ninety five fail, before the 


reſt were ready, which De Wit ſoon after brought 
up to him from the Texel. 085 


{ _ON the 29th of July, the Engliſi ſcouts dif: They are 
cover'd Van Trump's fleet; of which they gave again de- 


notice, that the whole fleet, which then lay abou 
three leagues off to ſea, might make up to en- 
gage them: But the wind being againſt them, kept 


t feated 
by the 
Eneliſd in 
a terrible 


them from any action, till about ſix in the even- Sea-fighr, 


ing; when about thirty nimble frigates (the reſt 


being till a-ftern) began the encounter, which 
continu'd till they were parted by the night. 
The Dutch bore away towards the Texel, and be- 
ing reinforc'd by the ſhips under De Mit, which 
were the prime of their navy, whereon they 
chiefly rely d, Van Trump immediately endeavour- 


| ed to put all in a fighting poſture, deſigning to en- 


gage the next day; when the wind being very 
high, the Engliſh fleet, for fear of falling upon 
the flats, ſtood out to ſea. This made many of 
the Dutch ſuppoſe that the Engliſb were flying; 


inſomuch that one of the captains ſaid to Van 


Trump, Sir, theſe dogs durſt not ſtand one broadſide 
from your excellency; you may ſee them plainly run- 


ning home; and therefore, my lord, miſs not ihe * 
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opportunity. But Yan Trump, who had had ſuf- 
fieient experience of the Engliſß, and knew the 
meaning of their ſtanding off, gave him this ſhort 
anſwer, Do you look to your charge; for if the 
Engliſh were but twenty ſail, Tam ſure they would 
feght us. The next morning proving fair, both 
fleets prepar'd for the battle; and about five a 
clock, the Dutch having the weathergage, began 
the fight ſomewhat at a diſtance ; but it was not 
long before both fleets were deſperately engag'd. 
'The ſea was never adorn'd with a more gallant 


fight in the beginning of the day, nor cover'd 


with a more diſmal one in the latter end; and no 


fight was ever carry'd on with more bloody obſti- 


nacy and rage, than this was for ſeveral hours to- 
gether. In the midſt of this terrible encounter, 


- admiral Yan Trump, the glory of the Dutch nati- 


on, as he ſtood upon his quarter-deck with his 


ſword drawn, bravely encouraging his men, being 


hot into the heart with a muſquet- ball, dropt 


down dead without ſpeaking a word. This ſtruck 
ſuch a terror into 'the enemy, and put them in 
ſuch confuſion, that they fled and made all the 
fail they could towards the Tzxe}, About thirty 
of their men of war were fired or ſunk, and a 
great many priſoners taken. The victory was 


great, but coſt the Engliſh dear; for eight of their 


rave captains, with about four hundred men were 


| flain, and about ſeven hundred wounded ; tho 


they loft but one ſhip. This victory was ſo ac- 
ceptable to general Cromwell's parliament, that 
they appointed a day of thankſgiving for it, and 
ordered a narratiye of it to be publickly read; 
and gave ſeveral gold chains to Blake, Mont, 
Penn and Lawſon, for their good ſervice, and a 
gratuity to the reſt of the officers and ſeamen, Þ 
according to their quality: And *tis faid, that | 
'the lord-general himſelf put the chain, and the 

| 5 1725 medal, 
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medal, with the repreſentation of a ſea- fight, a- 1652. 
bour Monb's neck; and having invited him to Wow 
dinner, made him wear it all the while. 5% 

IN Holland, after this laſt defeat, and the loſs They ap- 
of their brave admiral, all things were in great ply them- 
confuſion and diſtraction: The common people cc 0 
no longer obey'd their government; the den 1 
of the ſtates· general were contemn'd, and they in and to the 
danger to be ruin'd and plunder'd by the ignorant parlia- 
and furious rabble. They therefore with all ſub. ment = 
miſſion apply d themſelves by their ambaſſadors pr vl » 
to the Eugliſh council of ſtate; but from them 
they could obtain no other terms of peace, than a 
coalition, ſatisſaction for damages, and ſecurity a- 
gainſt the like for the future, and that the Dutch 
ſhould take a leaſe for twenty one years for fiſh- 
ing, and pay an annual rent. The council of 
ſtate being thus reſolute, the plenipotentaries re- 
ſolvd to try what terms of peace might be had 
from the parliament: But here they were more 
con founded and perplex'd than before; they found 
it was very difficult to treat with, and impoſſible 
to prevail upon theſe men, who took the Dutch for 
the out-works of Babylon, and look d upon them 
as carnal and worldly. politicians, and enemies to 
Ibe kingdom of Chriſt, which they thought was now 
approaching. In this difficult conjuncture, the 
ſtates met to conſult what was fit to be done. 
*I was the opinion of Holland, never to enter in- 
to a coalition with England, but that a ſtric 
league defenſive ſhould be propos d; that they 
ought to contract foreign amities, particularly 
with France, and to equip out a fleet with all 
expedition, The reſt of the provinces were for 
making a league with the elector of Brandenburgh, 
and other German princes, and for aſſiſting the 
Scots, many of whom were now riſing under ma- 
jor-general Middleton. But theſe treaties were 

"OR AR; 784 remote 
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remote and 


A were preſent; for which reaſon they gave orders 


to their plenipotentaries, To protract time ac- 
& cording as they ſaw diſorders to encreaſe be- 
ce tween Cromwell and his ſupreme authority; to 
te he ample in the generals concerning the defence 
< of the reformed religion, and of the houſhold 
& of faith; to reject the coalition, to offer to 
ec enter into a ſtrict and intimate league; but deal 
cc as tenderly as they could in Point of repara- 
& tion, ſatis faction, or ſecurit y. 
THis being all known to the council of ſtate, 
it was communicated to the parliament; who 
thereupon ſaid, That it was no more than was 
c propheſy'd in ſcripture, and in courſe to be ex- 
& pefted, That the gentiles ſhould rage, and the 
& kings of the earth ſet themſelves agaiuſt the king- 
& dom of Chriſt ; but they ſhould fall before him, 
ce and be broken in pieces.” And they refolv'd now 


to humble them, by impoſing very hard and mor- 


"TMs 
eat pri- 
varely 
With ge- 
geral 
Cromwell, 


tifying articles upon them; ſo that they ſeemed 
to be in no better ſtate, than before che long 
parliament was diſſolv'd. In this extremity, the 
Dutch plenipotentaries made their applications to 
the lord - general Cromwell, aſſuring him, That 
i in caſe. he would depoſe the preſent: powers, 
© and aſſume the government to himſelf, they 
ce would be ready to accord with him, upon more 
& moderate terms, and enter into ſuch a defen- 
& five alliance, as would ſecure him againſt all 
« his foreign and domeſtick enemies. The ge- 
neral found, that the proceedings of this parlia- 
ment, tho” all of his on chuſing, were ſo yncom- 


mon and unaccountable in many particulars, that 


none could judge of their deſigns, or where they 
would end. And ſo upon both theſe accounts he 
retolv'd to put a period to their power; and the 
means of doing it were concerted with Kouſe the 


** 9 
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ſpeaker, and-ſome of the general's ſelect friends 1652. 
in the houſe, Who were to bring it to bear with WW%y 
as little diſturbance as might be. 

- ACCORDINGLY, on the rꝛthof December in 
| che morning, the members, who were in the ſe- 
cret, being met a little earlier than uſual, it was 
mov d in the houſe, That the fitting of 2 par- 
liament any longer, would not he for te good of 
the common- wealth, and that it would be fit for 
them to reſign up their powers into the hands of 
the lord-general. This being ſeconded and urged 
by Sydenham, Wolfley, and others, the members 
on the contrary ſide, who were there, were much 
ſtartled and ſpoke vehemently againſt it: Upon 
which, thoſe who were for a relignation, being 
apprehenſive, that by delaying time more might 
come to the houſe and out- vote them, preſently 
mov'd, That all who were for a difolution, ſhould 
wiſe and walk aut. Accordingly, the ſpeaker and The par- 
as many members as would follow him, went — 
with the mace to Mhilehall, and by a writing reſi 
under their hands, reſign'd up their powers to their to 
the general. Above twenty of the members, him. 
whereof major-general Harriſon was one, conti - 
nuing ſtill in the houſe, plac'd Mr. Moyer in the 
chair, and fell to proteſting againſt what the 
reſt had done; but a party of ſoldiers was ſent 
to turn them out, and ſo a period was put to 
this aſſembly, aſter a ſeſſion of five months and 
eight days, 
BV this reſigration, the politick Cromdwolſ He con- 
with his council of officers, was once more pos- ſults with 

lets d of the ſupreme power of the kingdom z/ bi cour- 
whereupon he thought fit ro adyiſe with them, ficens. 
and with other perfons of intereſt in the nati- 
on, How this great burden of governing England, 
Scotland, and Ireland, with the armies therein, 
and the Navy at ſea, ſhould be ks and by The 

ele 
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1653. Theſe ſoon reſoly'd, That a council of godly, a: 


dle and diſcreet perſons ſhould be named; and that 
the lord-general ſhould be choſen lord protector of 


the three nations. 
He is de- Upoy this, a large inſtrument was drawn up, 
— entitled, The government of the common-wealth of 
the inf. England, Scotland, and Ireland; commonly cal- 
mem of led, The inſtrument of government. It conſiſted 


govern- of forty- two articles, and was in ſubſtance as 


me. follows: 


« That the ſupreme legiſlative authority be, 
& and refide in a ſingle perſon, ' and the people 
ce in parliament; the ſtile of which perſon to 
« be Lord Protector of the common-wealth of 
E England, Scotland, and Ireland. The execu- 
te tive power to be in the Protector, with the ad- 


. vice of his council; the number whereof not 


c to exceed twenty-one, nor be leſs than thir- 
* teen. All proceedings to run in the name and 
ce ſtile of the Lord Protector; and all honours, 
te offices and titles to be deriv'd from him; 
% and that he may pardon all offences but trea- 
e ſon and murder, The milizza, in time of par- 
© liament, to be in his and their hands; but 
© in the intervals only in his and his council's. 
.< He and his council to make war and peace 
< with foreign princes. Not to make new laws, 
ec or abrogate old ones, without conſent of par- 

c liament. A parliament to be ſammon'd to 
« meet at Meſiminſter upon the third day of 

September, 1654, and afterwards every third 


cc 
cc year, and, if need be, oftner, which the Pro- 
£c 


. recxor ſhall not diſſolve without conſent in par- 
ec liament, till after five months. The parlia- 
« ment to conſiſt of four hundred Engliſh to be 


> choſen according to the propottions and num- 
ce bers hereafter expreſs'd, that is to ſay, For 


S the county of Bedford, fix; viz. for the ow 
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ec 11 Bedford, one; for. the county of Bedford, 16 53 
ec five. For the county of Berks, ſeven ; viz. | 
ee for the borough of Abingdon, one; for the 
© borough of Reading, one; for the county of 
ce Berks, five, 5 be members ſor Cornwall 
« were in this inſtrument reduc'd to twelve; 
te thoſe for E/zx were enlarg'd to ſixteen; and | 
ke the city of London was to chuſe ſix.) The | 
e members for Scotland were to be thirty, and | 
cc the ſame number ior Jreland. The ſummon- | 
ce ing the parliament to paſs under the ſeal of the | 
ce common - wealth to the ſherifls; and if the 
ce Protector omit or deny that, then the commiſ- 
te fioner of the ſeal to be keld under pain of 
ce treaſon to iſſue out ſuch writs; and in caſe 
„Jof failure in him, the high-ſheritfs. Such as 
cc are elected, to be retura'd into the Chancery 
ce by the chief magiſtrates (ſheritfs, mayors, or 
1 bail) within twenty days after the election. 
6“ If either the ſheriff, mayor or bailiff make a 
ee falſe return, or any. ways procure an undue 
ce eleckion, let him be find two thouſand pounds, 
© Thoſe who have born arms againſt the parlia- 
ment to be uncapable of being elected, or gi- 
„ ving their vote for any members to ſerve in 
the next parliament, or in the three ſucceed- 
ce ing triennial parliaments ; and if rebels and 
* Papiſts to be for ever uncapable. None to be 
ce elected under the age of twenty-one years, 
cc nor unleſs he be a man of good. converſation. 
« None to have votes in elections, but ſuch as | 
te are worth 200 J. Sixty to make a Quorum. 
ee Bills preſented, to the Protector, if not àſſented 
ee to by him within twenty days, to paſs into 
< laws notwithſtanding ; provided they contain 
e nothing contrary to this inſtrument. A com- 
ec pętent revenue to be ſettled for the mainte- 
tt nance of ten thouſand horſe and dragoons, and 
twenty 
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1653- © twenty. thouſand foot in England,” Scotland, and 
A © 7reland, and for a convenient number of ſhips 
| ce to guard the ſeas; and upon abating any of 

<& the forces by land or ſea, the moneys to be 
4 brought to the Exchequer to ſerve ſudden oc- 
cc cafions. The raifing of money for defraying 
ce the charge of the preſent extraordinary forces 
& both at land and ſea, to be by conſent in par- 
cc hament, and not otherwiſe ; fave only that the 
e Protector, with the advice of his council, ſhall 
« have power, until the meeting of the firſt par- 
© liament, to raiſe money for the purpoſes a- 
c foreſaid, and alſo to make laws and ordinan- 
«' ces for the peace and welfare of theſe nations; 
e which ſhall be in force, till the parfiament 
c ſhall;take order concerning the ſame. All for- 
e feited lands unfold to belong to the Protector. 
The Proteforate to be elective, but the royal 
ce family to be excluded; and no Protector after 
< the preſent to be general of the army. Oliver 
© Cromwell to be the preſent Protector. All the 
% great offices of the common-wealth, ſuch as 
& chancellor, keeper of the ſeal, treaſurer, 'ad- 
ce miral, governours of Hreland and Scotland, 
e Fe. if they become void in time of parlia- 
ment, to be ſupply'd with their approbation, 
© and in intervals of parliament with the appro- 
< bation of the council. The Chriſtian religi- 
ce on, as contain'd in the holy ſcriptures, to be 
< the publick profeſſion of theſe nations; and 
_< thoſe that adminiſter it, to be maintain'd by 
ce the publick, but by ſome way more convenient 
« and leſs liable to envy than tithes. None to 
© be compell'd to conſent to the publick pro- 
ce fefſion by fine or any. puniſhment whatever, 
but only by perſuaſion and arguments. None 
te that profeſs faith in Chrift, however other- 
<= Wile they differ, to be reſtrained from, but to 
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« he protected in the exerciſe of their religion, 1653. 
© ſo they do not quarrel with and diſturb others; www 


« this liberty not to extend to Popery or Prela- 
ec cy. All ſales of parliament to ſtand good. Ar- 
ce ticles of peace to be kept. The Protectors ſuc- 
cc ceſſively, upon entering on their charge, to 
« ſwear to procure by all means the peace, quiet 
ce and welfare of the common- wealth, to obſerve 
ce theſe articles, and to adminiſter all things (to 
„ their power) according to the laws, ſtatutes 
“ and cuſtoms,” 5 „ e ee 


ALL things being prepared, on the 16th of He is in- 
December, about three in the afternoon, his ex- ftall'd. 


cellency, the lord-general, went from HF bitehall 
to the Chancery court, in the following manner : 
the commiſſioners of the great ſeal march'd firſt ; 
then the judges and barons in their robes; next 
to them the council of the common-wealth ; then 
the lord- mayor, aldermen, and recorder of Lon- 
don + after them, came the lord-general, attend- 
ed with the chief officers of che army. In this 
proceſſion they aſcended the Chancery court,where 
was ſet a rich chair of ſtate, with a large cuſhion, 
and carpets on the floor. The general ſtood on 
the left hand of it uncover'd, till the foremen- 
tion'd inſtrument was read; which his excel- 
lency ſubſcrib'd in the face of the court, and 
took an oath: in theſe words: i bet 


« WHEREAS the major part of the laſt par- His oath. 


* 


ce liament (judging that their fitting any longer, 
e as then conſtituted, would not be for the good 
ce of the common-wealth) did diſſolve the fame, 
ce and by a writing under their hands, dated the 
« 12th day of this inſtant. December, reſigned 
c unto me their powers and authorities: and 
« whereas it was neceſſary thereupon, that ſome 
© ſpeedy courſe. ſhould be taken for the ſettle- 
* ment of theſe nations upon ſuch a _ and 

I n Ho ; a N 0 oun- | 


1653. © foundation, as by the bleſſing of God, might 
lde laſting, ſecure property, and anſwer thoſe 
% great ends of religion and liberty, ſo long 
& contended for: and upon full and mature con- 
e ſideration had of the form of government 
e hereunto annexed, being ſatisfy'd that the ſame, 
de thro' divine aſſiſtance, may anſwer the ends 
e aforementioned; and having alſo been deſired 
& and adviſed, as well by ſeveral perſons of in- 
cc tereſt and fidelity in the common- wealth, as 
te the officers of the army, to take upon me the 
e protection and government of theſe nations, in 
= te the manner expreſſed in the faid form of go- 
4 tt vernment; I have accepted thereof, and do 
1 & hereby declare my acceptance accordingly : 
| ec and do promiſe in the. preſence of God, that 
| J will not violate or infringe the matters and 
1 te things contained therein; but to my power, 
1 te obſerve the ſame, and cauſe them to be obſer- 
| cc ved; and ſhall in all other things, to the beſt 
of my underſtanding, govern theſe nations ac- 
& cording to the laws, ſtatutes and cuſtoms, 
F te ſeeking their peace, and cauſing juſtice and law 
& to be equally adminiſter d.. 


a 
* 
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Tris done, he fat down in the chair cover'd; 


1 and the commiſſioners deliver'd up the great ſeal 
1 to him, and the lord mayor his ſword and cap 
= of maintenance; which the Protector immediately 
l return'd to them again. The ceremony being 
4 over, the ſoldiers with a ſhout cry'd out, God 
1 Bleſs the lord Protector of the common- wealth of 
England, Scotland and Ireland. And fo they 
, went back to //hitehall, the lord mayor unco- 
ö ver d carrying the ſword before his Highneſs. 


When they came into the Banqueting-houſe, Mr. 
Lockier made an exhortation to them; and ſo the 
lard mayor, aldermen and judges departed. 
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Palace-yard, at the Old Exchange, and ſeveral o- 
ther places in London; and as ſoon as could be, 
throughout England, Scotland, and Ireland. 
« Whereas the late parliament, diſſolving them- 
te ſelves, and reſigning their powers and authori- 
“e ties, the government of the common-wealth 
ce of England, Scotland and Ireland, by a Lord 
ce Protector, and ſucceſſive Triennial Parliaments, 
& is now eſtabliſh'd: and whereas Oliver Crom- 
& yell, captain-general of all the forces of this 


© common-wealth, is declared Lord Protector of 


© the ſaid nations, and hath accepted thereof: 
e We have therefore thought it neceſſary (as we 
ee hereby do) to make publication of the premi- 
* ſes, and ſtrictly to charge and command all, 
ce and every perſon and perſons, of what quality 
ct and condition ſoever, in any of the ſaid three 
ce nations, to take notice thereof, and to conform 
« and ſubmit themſelves to the government fo 
ce eſtabliſn'd. And all ſheriffs, mayors, bailiffs, 
te and other publick miniſters and officers, whom 


© this may concern, are required to cauſe this 


© proclamation to be forthwith publiſh'd in their 
ce reſpective counties, cities, corporations, and 
« market-towns; to the end none may have cauſe 
«© to pretend ignorance in this behalf.” And 
now care was taken to alter all writs and pro- 
ceſs, from the ſtile of the keepers of the liberties 
of England, to that of Protector. Upon this 
new advancement, we are told, that Cromwell 


obſerv'd new and great ſtate, and all ceremonies 


and reſpects were paid to him by all ſorts of 
men, as to their prince. 

Thus, as has been obſerv'd by many, did 
this extraordinary man, with ſo little pains, mount 
himſelf into the throne of three kingdoms, with- 

| out 


PREsEN TL after, the following proclamati- 1653. 

on, ſet forth by the council, was publiſh'd in the 15 
e is pro- 

claim'd. 
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1653. out the title of Xing, but with more power and 

authority than had ever been exercis d by any 
preceding king: he made the greateſt figure in 
Europe in his time, and receiv'd greater marks 
of reſpect and eſteem from all the kings and 
princes in Chriſtendom, than had ever been ſhewn 
to any monarch of theſe nations; which was the 
more wonderful, in that they all hated him, when 
they trembled at his power, and courred his 
friendſhip. 
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From 8275 being declar'd PROTECTOR, 70 
the meeting of his ſecons Parliament. 


Fis con- ROME L being thus raigd to the 
dition and power of a monarch, proceeded in the ex- 
| * erciſe of his government, with the greateſt 


firſt enter. vigour and induſtry. He and his council ſet 
ing upon forth ſeveral ordinances; among the reſt, one 
the go- declaring what offences ſThould be adjudg'd trea- 
vernment. ſon ; another for repealing thoſe acts and re- 
ſolves of parliament, which had formerly been 

made for ſubſcribing to the Engagement againſt a 

ſingle perſon and houſe of peers : another for 
appointing perſons to be approvers of miniſters. 

At his firſt aſſuming the government, there were 

three great partics in the nation all againſt him, 

the Epiſcopal party, the Presbyterians and the 
Republicans: and it requir'd the greateſt dexte · 

rity and skill to manage theſe very oppoſite fac- 

tions, and to prevent the ill effects of the plots 

and conſpiracies they were ſo ready to run into. 

Hle had only the army to rely upon; and that 
enthuſiaſtick ſpirit he had taken 10 much pains 

| t 


A er > Gemwell K 
to raiſe among them, render'd them very intrac- 16 53. 

table: ſo that he was forc'd to break and impri- LE 

ſon matiy of his officers ; and he flatter'd the Tl ma- 


reſt as well as he could, going on in his old 1 
way of long and dark diſcourſes. army. 


H was apprehenſive of aſſaſſination, and o- With the 
cher plottings from the Cavalier party; as to Cavaliers. 
the former of which, he took a method that 
prov'd of great uſe to him: He would many 
times openly declare, „That in a war it was 

ce neceflary to return upon any fide, all the vio- 
ce lent things that any of the one ſide did to the 
© other; and this for the preventing greater 
: miſchief, and for bringing men to fair war : 
e And that aſſaſſinations were ſuch deteſtable 
* things, that he would never begin them; but 
if any of the king's party ſhould endeavour 
4 to aſſaſſinate him, and fail in it, he would make 
& an afſaſlinating war of it, and deſtroy the whole 
« family.” And he pretended he had inſtru- 
ments to do this, whenever he ſhould order it. 
This ſtruck ſuch a terror, that it proved a better 
ſecurity to him than his guards. And whenever 
they were plotting againſt him, he had his agents 
and ſpies amongſt them, to give him notice of 
their preparations and proceedings; by which 
means all their ſchemes were broken, and their 
deſigns fruſtrate, before they could bring them 
to perfection. 

THE Presbyterians fo dreaded the fury of the With the 
common-· wealth party, that they look'd upon E Sens. 
Cromwell's turning them out to be a happy de- 
liverance for them : and to ſoften theſe the more, 
he aſſur'd them he would maintain a publick 
«miniſtry with all due encouragement, which the 
Republicans were moſtly againſt z and he joined 
them in a commiſſion with ſome Independents to 
be 27 73ers of all publick 2 Who * 

or 
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for the future, be admitted to any benefice. The 


perſons ſo commiſſion'd did likewiſe diſpoſe of 


common- 
wealth 


party. 


all the churches that were in the gift of the 
crown, of the biſhops, and of the cathedral 
churches. Nevertheleſs, when he pereeiv'd that 
the Presbyterians began to take too much upon 
them, to be uneaſy under the government or med- 


dle in civil affairs, he found means to mortify 


them, and let looſe againſt them thoſe of the o- 
ther ſets, who took pleaſure in diſputing with their 


preachers, and interrupting their religious wor- 


ſhip : and 'tis faid, he was by many heard to 
glory, That he had curb'd that inſolent ſect, that 
would ſuffer none but itſelf. So that they were 
forc'd to thank him for permitting them the ex- 
erciſe of their religious worſhip in their own con- 


gregations. 
With the 


The Republican party were his greateſt ene- 
mies, and moſt bent on his ruin, looking on him 
as the perſon who had perfidioully broken all 


their meaſures, and betray'd their glorious cauſe. 


This party therefore he ſtudied by all means to 
divide among themſelves, and to ſet the fifth- 
monarchy men, and other enthuſiaſts, againſt 


thoſe who proceeded only upon the principles of 


civil liberty; ſuch as Algernoon Sidney, Henry 


Nevill, Martin, Ludlow, Wildman, and Har- 


o 


rington. 


As to Yane and his party, who were likewiſe 


call'd 7ndependents, they indeed, from the time they 


were turn'd out of the long parliament, retir'd 
quietly into the country, where they endeavourd 
to prejudice their neighbours againſt the preſent 
government, and yet manag'd themſelves with ſo 
much caution, as not to diſturb the quiet of the 
nation, nor give the Protector any great advan- 
tage againſt them. 825 n 
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The Levellers, many of whom had been the 1 653. 
moſt active Agitators in the army, were the moſt WV 


furious and deſperate of all the common-wealth 
party. Theſe, from the time that the general 
aſſum'd the ritle of Protector, which was to them 


as odious as that of King, profeſs'd a mortal ha- 


tred to his perſon; and he knew very well that 
theſe men, as well as the laſt mention'd, had 
great credit in his army, and with ſome of the 
chief officers ; 3 ſo that he more really dreaded 
them, than all the king's party, and ſubtilly co- 
lour'd many of the preparations he made againſt 
them, as if they were deſign'd againſt the other. 
The fifth-monarchy men ſeem'd to be in daily 
expectation of the coming of king Jeſus, and the 
Protector found it no eaſy matter to give them 
ſatisfaction, ſince his aſſuming the government 
after this manner, look'd like a ſtep to kingſhip, 


| which they repreſented as the great Anti-chriſt, 


which hinder'd Chriſt's being ſet on his throne: 
To theſe men he would fay with many tears; 
© That he would rather have taken a ſhepherd's 
te ſtaff than the Protector ſhip, fince nothing was 
* more contrary to his genius, than a ſhew of 
« greatneſs : but he ſaw it was neceſſary at that 
time, to keep the nation from falling into ex- 


© treme diſorder, and from becoming open to 


© the common enemy; and therefore he only 
te ſtept in between the living and the dead, in 
© that interval, till God ſhould direct them on 
« what bottom they ought to ſettle ; and then 
ce he would ſurrender the heavy load lying upon 
© him with a joy equal to the forrow with which 
te he was affected, while under that ſhew of dig- 
* nity; 36; would alſo carry himſelf with great 
familiarity towards theſe men, and enter into the 
terms of their old equality, ſhutting the door, 


and making them fit down cover'd by him, that 
"= #+ they 
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1653. they might ſee how little he car'd for thoſe dif 


tances, which for form's ſake he was forc'd to 
keep up with others; and their diſcourſe com- 


monly ended in a long prayer. Thus, with much 


ado, he pretty well manag'd the Enibuſiaſts of the 


common-wealth party. As to the other Repub- 


licans, many of whom were inclin'd to Deiſm, he 
call'd them the heathens, and acknowledg'd he 
could not ſo eaſily work upon them. He had 


ſome chaplains of all ſorts, and became at length 


more gentle towards the Epiſcopal party, who 
had their meetings in ſeveral places about Lon- 
don, without being moleſted by him. In the 
end, even the Roman Catholicks courted him; 
and he with wonderful art carry'd things farther Þ 
with all parties than was thought poſſible, con- 


ſidering the great difficulties he had to encoun- 


_ His firſt 


Eouncil. 


He ſets 
our a pro- 
clamation. 


& Oliver, lord Protector of the common- _ 
: . 8 A 95 60 0 


ter with. 12 | 

THAT he might the better manage the ſevei 
ral factions he ſtood moſt in awe of, he made 
choice of the moſt active and leading men into his 
council, by whoſe influence he had the guiding 
of all the reſt of each party. The firſt perſons 
nominated to be of his council, purſuant to the 
inſtrument of government, were, major-general 


Lambert, lieutenant- general Fleetwood, colonel 


Montague (afterwards made earl of Sandwich by 
king Charles II.) Philip lord viſcount Liſte (ſince 
earl of Leiceſter) colonel Desborough, Sir Gilbert 
Pickering, Sir Anthony Aſhley Cooper (after earl of 
Shaſtshury) Sir Charles Woolſley, major- general 
Skippon, Mr. Strickland, colonel Sydenbam, colo- 
nel Jones, Mr. Rouſe, Mr. Lawrence, and Mr. 
Major; in all fifteen. e 31R8 

N the 21ſt of December, a proclamation was 
publil'd by his highneſs, with the advice and 
conſent of his council, in the following terms: 
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& of England, Scotland, and Ireland, conſidering, 1653. 
* That whereas the exerciſe of the chief magit. VV 
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tracy, and the adminiſtration of government, 
within the ſaid common-wealth is inveſted and 


eſtabliſhed in his highneſs, aſſiſted with a coun- 


cil; and leſt thereupon the ſettled and ordina- 
ry courſe of juſtice in the common wealth (if 


remedy were not provided) might receive in- 


* terruption; his highneſs, in his care of the 
Nate and publick juſtice thereof (reſerving to 
future conſideration the reformation and re- 
dreſs of any abuſes by miſgovernment, upon 


better knowledge taken thereof) is pleaſed, and 
doth hereby expreſly ſignify, declare, and or- 
dain, by and with the advice and conſent of 
his council (who have power, until the meet- 
ing of the next parliament, to make laws and 
ordinances for the peace and welfare of theſe 
nations, where it ſhall be neceſſary; which 
ſhall be binding and in force, until order ſhall 
be taken in parliament concerning the fame) 


That all perſons, who on the tenth day of this 
inſtant December, were duly and lawfully poſ- 


ſeſſed of any place of judicature, or office of 


authority, juriſdiction, or government, within 
<« this common-wealth, ſhall be, and ſhall ſo hold 


themſelves continued in the ſaid offices and 


places reſpectively, as formerly they held and 
enjoy'd the ſame, and not otherwiſe, until his 


highneſs's pleaſure be farther known: And all 


commiſſions, patents, and other grants, which 


reſpect or relate unto the doing and executing 


of publick juſtice, and all proceedings of what 


nature ſoever in courts of common-law or 
equity, or in the court of admirajty, . or by 
commiſſioners of ſewers, ſhall and and be in 
the fame and like force to all intenrs and 


purpoſes, as the ſame were on the ſaid tenth 
5 T3] "I 
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1653. day of this inſtant December, until farther 
e order given by his highneſs therein: and that 
* «> jn the mean time (for preſervation of the pub- 

ce lick peace, and neceſſary proceedings in matters 
& of juſtice, and for ſafety of the ſtate) all the 
ce ſaid perſons, of whatſoever place, power, de- 
& gree or condition, may not fail, every one 
ce ſeverally, according to his reſpeCtive place, of- 
ce fice, or charge, to proceed in the performance 
cc and execution of all duties thereunto belong- 
de ing, as formerly appertaining to them, and 
ce every of them, whilſt the former goyernment 
cc was in being. Given at Whitehall zhis 21/t day 

* of December, in the year of our Lord, 1653. 
Seyeralor- ON the 25th, the lord Protector and his coun- 
dinances cil paſs'd an ordinance, for continuing the exciſe 
— d by and the commiſſioners: another for 5 

5 the att for redemption of captives: and a thir 
for the alteration of ſeveral names and forms, 
uſed heretofore in courts, writs, grants, patents, 
commiſſions, c. and ſettling proceedings in 
courts of law and equity. And ſhortly after, 
another ordinance was paſs'd, appointing a com- 
mittee of the army, and treaſurers at war, as 
formerly. Theſe and a great many other ordi- 
nances were paſs'd by the lord Protector and his 
council, before the meeting of the parliament. 
His highneſs apply'd himſelf very cloſely to bu- 
ſineſs, and was indefatigable in the management 

ore publck affang. + © | 

His mag- ALL things ſeeming to favour the Protector 
nificent and his government, both at home and abroad, 
ment in he was invited by the lord mayor and alder- 
the city, men, to dine at Grocers-hall on the 8th day of 

February, being Aſb-wedneſday. Accordingly, he 

roce thither in great ſtate, the ſtreets being rail'd 
gn both ſides, and the rails cover'd with blue 

| Cloth, and the ſeveral companies in their liveries 
. ſtanding 


Q * 
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ſtanding all the way, according to their ſuperiori- 1653. 


ty, with the city banner and ſtreamers of the re- 
ſpective companies ſet before them. The lord 

mayor Viner, with the aldermen in ſcarlet and 
old chains, rode to Temple: bay , where meet- 


ing his highneſs with his train, he deliver'd up 


* 
* 


the ſword to him, and after a ſhort congratula- 


tory ſpeech, they proceeded to Grocers-hall in 


the following manner: The city-marſhal, with 


ſome other officers, march'd firſt ; then ſix trum» 
pets, and after them his highneſs's life-guard ; 
next, eight trumpets more, foliow'd by the city- 
ſtreamers : then the aldermen, and the two ſhe- 
riffs after them: then his highneſs's heralds, 
with rich coats, adorn'd with the arms of the 
common- wealth. After them, the mace and cap 


ol maintenance were carried before the lord mayor, 


who carried the ſword bare-headed before his 
highneſs the lord Protector, who follow'd with 
twelve footmen in grey liveries laced with ſilver, 
and other ornaments. After the Protector rode 
major-general Skppon, with the reſt of the coun- 
cil, and the great officers of the army. Being 
come to Grocers- hall, the recorder made a ſpeech 


to his highneſs, declaring, © How happy that 


. © city did account themſelves under his auſpi- 


ce cious government, and alſo in the enjoyment . 


* of his preſence with them that day.” Then 
he was feaſted in a moſt ſplendid and magnificent 
manner; and before his departure he knighted 
the lord mayor with as much grace as if he had 
been king. At this feaſt, we are told, that when 
it was propos'd to ſerve him on the knee, he re- 
fus'd it with ſome diidain, ſaying, Such ceremo- 
nies ſhould be only pradtiſed at Rome, where they 
are ſo greedy of ceremonies, or in kingdoms govern'd 
by tyrants; but ſhould be baniſh'd out of a Chriſ- 
tian and Proteſtant common-wealth, as was 

wo | T " i1has 
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. that of England. Within'a ſhort time Tn his 
- highneſs TT: the lord mayor, aldermen and 
ſheriffs to dine with him at Mbbitehall and it 

> was obſerv'd, that in all his entertainments, au- 

diences, Sc. he maintain'd the port of a great 
prince, as much as if he had been ſo born and 
bred; that his foul extended itſelf always in 
roportion to the room that was given it, and 
5 whatever ſpace he ſtood, he always fill'd it. 

Addreſſes And now addreſſes were preſented to the lord 

_ Protector from all parts of the three nations, 

' kim, * congratulating his acceſſion to the government: 

We and ſeveral foreign miniſters came over to him, 

acknowledging his power, courting his alliance, 
and giving him his title of Higane/5. | 
1654, THE lord Protector ſoon concluded the 

He con- Peace with the Dutch, having brought them to 

cludes a accept of ſuch conditions as he thought fit to 

bete. give them: among which one was, That they) 
with the 

Dutch, ſbould not permit any of the king's party, or any 

"© enemy of the common-wealth of England, to reſide 

within their dominions; and another, which was 
contain'd in a ſecret article, to which the great 
ſeal of the States was affix d, whereby they ob- 
lig'd themſelves, © Never to permit the prince 
ce of Orange to 'be their Stadtholder, general or 
« admiral; and alſo to deliver up the iſland of 
4 Polerone in the Eaſt-Indies, which they had 
ce taken from the Engliſh in the reign of king 
e James, into the hands of the Engliſh Eaſt- In- 
c dia company; and to pay three — thou- 
« {and pounds for the old barbarous violence 
* exercis'd towards the Engliſh at Amboyna; 


ca 


for which the two laſt 1 could not obtain 
any ſatisfaction: * That they ſhould comply 
with the act of Navigation; and that they 
* ſhould own the ſovereignty of the ſea to be 
* in the common - wealth of England, and na 


& more | 
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more diſpute the flag.” And thus about the 16544 
beginning of April, the whole peace was conclu= PHY WI 


ded between the lord Protector and the States 
General, with all the advantages to himſelf he 
could deſire. 


THE Lord Protector, according to the power He make} 
given him by the inſtrument of government, ſeveral 
ſupply'd the benches of the courts at Meſimin- rar 


fer, with the ableſt of the lawyers, whom he 
had invited to the publick ſervice. Mr. May- 
nard, Twifden, Nudigate, Windham, &c. were 
made ſerjeants at law; and Mr. Matthew Hale 
one of the juſtices of the common pleas, c. 
Mr. John Thurloe, who had been ſecretary to 
the chief-juſtice St. John, when he was ambaf⸗ 
ſador at the Hague, was advanc'd to the office 
of ſecretary of ſtate. And to keep the other 
two rations in order and obedience, his high- 
neſs ſent general Monk back again into Scotland, 
and his youngeſt ſon Henry Cromwell into 1re- 
land, whom he made his lieutenant of that 
kingdom. ; 


As the Protector diſcover'd a wonderful geni- He is 


us in the management of affairs at home, ſo his fear d and 
| 24, courted 


power and policy were more and more obſerv'd, 
and reverenc'd abroad; and all nations now con- 
tended, by their ambaſſadors, which ſhould ren- 
der themſelves moſt acceptable to him. Denmark 
had the favour of being taken into the Dutch 
treaty, upon the good terms of making the 
States reſponſible for one hundred and forty 
thouſand pounds, to repair the damage which 
the Engliſh ſuffer'd from the Danes. About the 
ſame time, by the negotiation of his ambaſſador 
F/hitelock, he made a firm alliance with the king- 
dom of Sweden. He forc'd Portugal to ſend an 
ambaſſador to beg peace, and to ſubmit to make 
 Aatisfattion far the oftence they had committed 
| 1 


' 
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2654. in receiving prince Rupert, by the payment of a 
E great ſum of money; and brought even the two 
crowns of France and Spain, to ſue for his al- 

liance : For which purpoſe, the ambaſſador of the 
former, Monſieur de Bourdeaux, had an audience 

of his highneſs in the Banquetting-houſe, M hite- 

Hall, on the 29th of March, with the ſame ſtate 

and ceremony, as is wont to be us'd towards ſo- 

vereign princes z when he addrefſed himſelf thus 


highneſs ſome publick demonſtration of the 
ſame; and his ſending his ambaſſador to your 
highneſs, does plainly ſhew, that the efteem 
ce which his majeſty makes of your highneſs, 
c and intereſt of his people, have more power 
ec in his councils than many conſiderations, that 
ce would be of great concernment to a prince leſs 
ce affected with the one and the other. This 
_ © proceeding, grounded upon ſuch principles, 
e and fo different from what is only guided by 
te ambition, renders the amity of the king my 
£ maſter as conſiderable for its firmneſs as its uti- 
© lity; for which reaſon it is ſo eminently e- 
© ſteem'd and courted by all the greateſt princes 
© and potentates of the earth. But his majeſ- 
© ty communicates none to any with ſo much joy 
te and chearfulneſs, as to thoſe whoſe virtuous 
ce acts and extraordinary merits render them more 
f conſpicuouſly famous, than the largeneſs of 
* their dominions. His majeſty is ſenſible, that 
*© all thoſe advantages do wholly reſide in your 
* highneſs; and that the divine providence, af- 
E ter ſo many calamities, could not deal more 
; e 


= to him. | | 8 | 

The „ Your moſt ſerene highneſs has already re- 
_ te ceiv'd ſome principal aſſurances of the king my 
2 ce maſter, of his deſire to eſtabliſh a perfect cor · 
ſpeech to © reſpondency bet wixt his dominions and Eng- 
him. ce land. His majeſty, this day, gives to your 

cc 

cc 

cc 
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« them to | | 
ec er ſatisfaction, than by ſubmitting chem to ſo: 
ce juſt a government. And fince it is not ſuffi- 
cc cient for the compleating of their happineſs, 
ce to make them enjoy peace at home, becauſe it 
« depends no lefs on good correſpondency with 
& nations abroad; the king my maſter does not 
doubt but to find allo the fame diſpoſition in 


=; 


Fe 9 with theſe three nations, nor cauſe 
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« your highneſs, which his majeſty here expreſ- 


te ſes in his letters. After ſo many diſpoſitions 
© expreſſed both by his majeſty and your high- 
« neſs, towards the accommodation of the two 
& nations, there is reaſon to believe, that their 
_ © wiſhes will be ſoon accompliſh'd. As for me, 
c J have none greater, than to be able to ſerve 
* the king my maſter, with the good pleaſure 
c and ſatis faction of your highneſs; and that the 
* happineſs I have, to render to your highneſs 
ce the firſt aſſurances of his majeſty's eſteem , 


e may give me occaſion, by my ſervices, to me- 


crit the honour of your gracious affection. 
TE Protector's zeal for the proteſtant reli- 
gion appear'd on ſeveral occaſions; of which I ſhall 


bere inſert one inſtance, leaving others to ſome 


following periods of this hiſtory. It is that of a 
letter to the prince of Tarentèe in France, written 
in Latin (his Latin ſecretary being the immor- 
tal Milton) which is as follows: 


OLIVERIVUSs, Protector Reip. Angliz, Scotiæ, His letter 


Hiberniæ, &c. [IIuftriſſimo Principi Tarentino, ſa- 
lutem. Perſpectus ex literis tuis ad me datis religionis 
amor tuus, & in eccleſias reformatas pietas eximia, 
ſtudiumq, fingulare, in iſta preſertim generis nobi- 
litate ac ſplendore, eoq; ſub regno, in quo, deficien- 
tibus ab orthodoxa fide, tot ſunt nobiliſſimis qui- 


to the 


prince of 
Tarente, 


buſg; ſpes uberes propoſitæ, tot firmioribus incom- 


moda ſubeunda; permagna me plane gaudio ac vo- 
eee, — 


4 1654: luptate affecit. Nec minus gratum erat placui 
ne ibi eo ipſo religions nomine, quo nibil mihi dilec- 
i, tins atq; charius imprimis efſe debet. Deum autem 
3 obteftor, quam de me ſpem ecclefiarum & epecta- 
id tjonem efſe oſtendis, ſi poſſim ei aliguando vel ſatiſ- 
K facere, ſi opus erit, vel demonſtrars omnibus, quam 
I cupiam non deefſe. Nullum equidem fruftum la- 
$i borum meorum, nullum hujus, quam obtineo in re- 
43 publica mea, ſve dignitatis, five muneris, nec am- 
44 pliorem exifliimarem nec jucundiorem, quam ut ido- 
' neus ſim, qui eccleſiæ reformatæ vel amplificationi, 
wel incolumitati, vel, quod maximum eſt, paci ſer- 
viam. Te vero hortor magnopere, ut religionem 
erthodoxam, qua pietate ac ſtudio @ majoribus ac- 
ceptam profiteris, eadem animi firmitate atq; con- 
fiantia ad extremum uſque retineas, Nec ſane 
guidguam erit te tuiſq; parentibus religiaſiſſimis dig- 
nius, nec quod pro tuis in me meritis, quanquam 
ua cauſa cupio omnia, optare tibi melius aut præ- 
clarius queam, quam fi fic te pares atq, inſtituas, 
ut eccleſiæ præſertim patriæ, quarum in diſciplina 
tam felici indole tamq; illuſtri loco natus es, quanto 
ceteris præluces, tanto firmius in te præſidium ſuis 
rebus conſtitutum eſſe ſentiant. Hale. Alba aula, 
Die 26 Junii, 1654. Iluſtriſſimæ dignitatis veſ- 
ire ſtudioſiſſimus, | . 


Which letter J have thus tranſlated: 


„ OLIVER, Protector of the common-wealth 
* of England, Scotland, Ireland, &c. To the 
4 moſt illuſtrious prince of Tarente, greeting. It 
* was a very great pleaſure and fatisfaftion to 
< me, to perceive by your highneſs's letter which 
*© you ſent me, your love of religion, and your 
extraordinary zeal and concern for the reformed 
< churches, eſpecially conſidering your qualities, 
T ; ns 


Was  *: * 


| Oliver Cromwell. 
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& and that you live in a country where ſuch great 1654. 
ec things are promiſed to all perſons of your rank, 


« if they forſake the orthodox faith, and ſo ma- 
ct ny diſcouragements are laid in the way of thoſe 
© who continue ſtedfaſt. Nor was it leſs pleaſ- 


< ing to me, to find that your highneſs approv—- 


« ed of my care and concern for the ſame reli- 
“ gion, than which nothing ought to be more 
ct dear and precious to me. And I call God to 


“ witneſs, how defirons I am, according as 1 


4 have ability and opportunity, to anſwer the hope 
c and expettation which you ſay the churches 


« have concerning me, and to manifeſt it to all. 


© Indeed I ſhould eſteem it the greateſt and beft 
ce fruit of my labours, and of this dignity, or 
“ office, which I hold in this common-wealth, 
ce to be put in a capacity of being ſeryice- 
cc able either to the enlargement, or the ſafe- 
ce ty, or, which is the chief of all, the peace 
© of the reformed church. And IT earn- 
c eftly exhort your highneſs that you would 
ce hold faſt to the end the orthodox religion you 


ce have receiv'd from your fathers, with a firm- 


ce neſs and conſtancy of mind equal to the piety 
ce and zeal you diſcover in the profeſſion of it. 
ce Nor indeed can there be any thing more wor- 
ce thy of your ſelf and of your moſt pious parents; 
« and, tho' I could deſire all things for your 
ce ſake, yet I can wiſh you nothing better, no- 
ce thing more excellent, in return for the civilities 
© you have ſhewn me, than that you ſo conduck 
cc your ſelf, that the churches, eſpecially thoſe of 
« your own country, in whoſe diſcipline you 
ce were born with ſo happy a diſpoſition and of 
« ſuch a noble family, may find in you a pro- 
© te&ion-anſwerable to the high ſtation in which 
<«< you are plac'd above others. Farewell, 2 
8 ; a 


386 
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ct ball; June 26, 1654. Taos, 2 moſt 
&: © afſettionate ons ond e ö 
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bes — 2 br * ade enen firmly to 
an union unite the three nations into one common wealth, 


of the 


three na · 


tions. 


A con- 


ſpiracy 
15 or which 


Gerard 


and Yowel 
are exe - 


cuted; 


_ tribution. of thirty 
- ſerve in the parliament at Y/e/minſter. About the 
ſame time an ordinance was publiſh'd, 
ing the planting of Tobacco in England , which 

is a law at this day. 

ABOUT this time ſeveral perſons were appre- | 


Accordingly, with conſent. of his council, he 
made an ordinance, April the 12th, declaring, 


i How he had taken into conſideration, that the 


ople of Scotland ought to be united with the 
&© people of England, into one common-wealth, 


c and under one government; and had found, 
© that in December 165 x, the parliament then 
Le fitting had ſent commiſſioners, into Scotland, 


© to invite the people of that nation unto ſuch 


© a happy union; who proceeded ſo far therein, 
de that the ſhires and boroughs did. accept of the 
ee ſaid union, and aſſent thereunto: For the 


ec compleating and perfecting which union, he 
e now ordain d, That all the people of Scotland, 
cc and of all the dominions and territories thers- 


 wnto belonging, ſbould be incorporated into one 


cc common-wealth with England; and in every par- 
© liament to be held ſucceſſively for the ſaid com- 


& mon-wealth, thirty perſons ſbould be tall d from, 


& and ſerve for Scotland, c. And ſhortly af- 
ter, another ordinance was made for a like dif- 
members from Ireland, to 


prohibit- 


hended, and charged with a conſpiracy to mur- 
der the lord Protector as he ſhould be going to 
Hampton- court, to ſeize the guards, the Tower 
of London, and the magazines, and. to N 
| | t 
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| Oliver Cromwell. 
the king. The chief of theſe were Mr. So- 


el; who being tried by a high court of juſtice, 
and condemn'd, Fox, who confeſs'd much of what 
was alledg'd ' againſt him, had the benefit of a 
reprieve; but Gerard was beheaded on Tower- 
hill, and Vowel hanged at Charing-cro/sz both 
of them denying what they were accus'd of, 
and dying with great magnanimity and reſolu- 

Ox the ſame day, there was another executi- 
on of an extraordinary nature: Don Pantaleon Sa, 
the Portugal ambaſſador's brother, a knight of 
Malta, and a perſon eminent in many great acti- 
ons, who out of curioſity to ſee England, came 
over with the ambaſſador, happen'd to have a 
quarrel in the New-Exchange with the foremen- 
tioned Mr. Gerard; to revenge which, he went 
thither the next day, with ſervants arm'd with 
ſwords and piſtols; where they kill'd another 
man, whom they took to be Mr. Gerard, and 
hurt and wounded ſeveral others. Upon this 
there was rais'd a great tumult, and the Portu- 


gueſe flying to the ambaſſador's houſe, the peo- 


ple came flocking thither from all parts to ſeiſe 
the murderers. Cromwell being inform'd of the 
matter, ſent an officer, with a party of ſoldiers, 
to demand and apprehend them z who more eſpe- 
cially demanded of the ambaſſador the perſon of 
his brother, threatening, if he was not deliver'd 
up, to break open the houſe, and take him ont 
by force. The ambaſſador inſiſted upon the pri- 
vilege due to his houſe by the law of nations, 
and deſir'd time to ſend to the Protector, to whom 
he made complaint of the violence done to him, 
and requeſted an audience. His highneſs ſent 
him word, * That a gentleman had been mur- 
dered, and others wounded, and that Juſtice 
2 nus 
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1654. muſs be ſatisfied; requiring, that all - perſons 
L concern'd might be deliver'd up to his officer; 
Ty & without which, if he ſhould withdraw his ſol- 
1 . diers, the people would execute juſtice; -, by a 
© way for which he would not be anſwerable: 
& but this being done, he ſhould have an audi- 
& ence, and all the ſatisfaction it was in his 
c power to give.” The ambaſſador finding it 
in yain to contend, and the multitude enereaſing 
their cry, That they would pull down the bauſe, 
he was to his great grief forc'd to deliver up his 
„ | brother with the reſt, who were all ſent pri- 
Ui ſoners to Newgate, The ambaſſador was moſt 
1 earneſt in his ſolicitations for his brother, being 
| willing the others ſhould be left to the law; but 
1 all the anſwer he could have, was, That juſtice 
muſs be done. And juſtice was done to the ut- 
moſt ;z for being all try'd by a jury of half Eng- 
tp and. half foreigners, as many as were found 
guilty, and among them the ambaſſador's bro- 
ther, were condemn'd to die. All were hang'd 
| at Tyburn, ſays the lord Clarendon, M biteloct 
Fle is eon ſays they were all repriev'd, except Don Pan- 


— taleon, who, immediately after the execution of 
cured, Gerard, was convey'd from Newgate to Tower- 


hill, in a mourning coach and ſix horſes, attend - 
ed by ſeveral of his brother's retinue*'; and there 
on the ſame ſcaffold loſt his head, with as much 
terror and dejection of ſpirit, as Gerard had done 
with courage and reſolution. This mightily rai- 
ſed the opinion of the Protector's juſtice, as well 
as of his power. And tis very remarkable, that 
on the very day of this execution, the Portugal 
ambaſſador was obliged to fign the articles of 
peace between the two nations; whereupon he 
"my immediately went out of town. : 5 
Sund .  ANÞ here Dr. Felwood remarks, & That 
mark up- Whatever reaſon the houſe of Auſtria had to 
A 


Oliver Cromwell. 


; hate the memory of Cromwell, yet his cauſing 1654. 
© the Portugal 'ambaiiador's brother to be exe- LY WW 


«© euted, notwithſtanding his plea of being a pub- 


4 lick minifter as well as his brother, was, near 
< twenty years after Cromwell's death, brought 


* as a precedent by the emperor, to juſtify his 
© arreſting and carrying off the prince oi Furſten- 
* burgh at the treaty of Cologne, notwithſtand- 
ing his being a plenipotentiary for the elector 
© of that name. And in the printed manifeſto 
* publiſhed by the emperor on that occaſion, 
ce this piece of Cromwell's juſtice is related at 
4 larger 04 tEOS 9,” . £2000 

THE Lord Protector knowing, that tho' he 
had obtain'd the government, it was not con- 
firm'd to him by the people, reſolv'd, in purſu- 
= ance of the iHrument of government, to ſummon 
_ a parliament to meet at Weſtminſter on the 3d 
of September ; and accordingly order'd writs to 
be iſſued out for the election of members to ſerve 
in parliament, after the manner laid down in the 
fad inſtrument. It was his greateſt care how to 
manage this aſſembly, ſo that they might pro- 
dceed according to his own deſires; but tho' he 
had a great influence upon the people, and a 

great awe upon the ſheritts and magiſtcares, and 
brought the trial of elections into-a committee 
of his own council, before the opening of the 
parliament, yet it_prov'd not for his purpoſe z as 
we ſhall ſee in the following chapter. _— 
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His Second P KR LI AME N r. we 
The ope- N the d day of See tho? it 10 0 
ning of his ed to be Sunday, che lord Protector, who 
ſecond reckon'd that his fortunate day, would have the 
Fen, Parliament open'd: and fo the members, after 


ment. 


houſe, and adjourn'd to che next day. The 


colonel Howard (afterwards earl of Carliſle) an- 


Lambert fat with him in the coach bare-headed. 


hearing a ſermon at WMeſtminſter abbey, attended 
his highneſs in the Painted Chamber; where he 
made a ſpeech to them, ſhewing the caule of 
their ſummons ; after which, thev went to their 


Protector then rode in ſtate from i eball to 
Weſtminſter abby, ſome hundreds of gentlemen 
and officers going before uncover'd, and next be- 
fore the coach, his pages n lacqueys richly 
cloathed: on the one de oi his coach, went 
Strickland, one of his council, and captain of 
his guards, with the maſter of che ce remonies, 
both on foot ; and on the other ſide, walk d 
other captain of the guards. His fon Henry and 
Alter the coach came Claypole, (maſter of the 
horſe, with a gallant led horſe, adorn'd with the 
richeſt trappings; and next after him the com- 
miſſioners of the great ſeal, and of the treaſury, 
and divers of the council in coaches, and the 
ordinary guards. Being come to the abby-door, 
his highneſs alighted ; and the officers of the 
army and the gentlemen went firſt, next them 

four maces, then the commiſſioners of the ſeal, | 
Mpiteloc carrying the purſe, and Lambert the 
{word before him. His highneſs was ſeated over 
againſt the pulpit, and the members of parlia- | 


ment placed themſelves on both ſides of 2 | 
er 
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Oliver Cromwell. 291 


Aſter the ſermon, which was preach'd by Mr. Tho. 1654; 


Coodwin, his highneſs went in the ſame equipage W 
to the Painted Chamber; where being ſeated in 


a chair of ftate ſet upon ſteps, the members ſit- 


ting upon benches round about, all bare, his 
highneſs put off his hat,* and made a long and 
ſubtle ſpeech to them, which was in ſubſtance 


as follows: 


| He told them © the Danger of the Levelling His ſpeech 
7 | ._ ; * 1 4 3. ” o 0 0 8 O 
« Principles, and of the Fif:h-monarchy opini- membets. 


„ ons, of the form of godlineſs, and the great 


& judgment that had been upon this nation by 


e ten years civil war, That the two pretenſi- 


ce ons, liberty of the ſubjef?, and liberty of conſci- 


© ence (two as glorious things, and as much to 


ce be contended for, as any gift God hath given 
© us) were brought in to patronize thoſe evils. 
ce Nay, theſe abominat ions ſwelled to that height, 
« that the ax was laid to the root of the mi- 
te niſtry, as Babyloniſh and Antichriſtiun- And 
te ag the extremity was great before, ſo that no 


c man, tho' well approv'd and having a good 
cc teſtimony, might preach, if not orda ind; ſo 


© now on the other hand, they will have ordi- 
« nation put a nullity upon the calling. © 
I conceive in my very ſoul, /aid he, that 
« many of the Fifth-monarchy opinion have good 
« meanings; and I hope this parliament will 


© (as Jude ſays, reckoning up the abominable 


© apoſtacies of the laft times) pluck ſome out «. 
te of the fire, and fave others with fear; making 


© thoſe of peaceable ſpirits, the ſubjects of their 


* encouragement, and ſaving others by that diſ- 


ee cipline that God hath ordain'd to reform miſe 
* carriages: The danger of that ſpirit being 


© not in the notion, but in its proceeding to a 
&« civil tranſgreſſion; when men come into ſuch 


Da practice, as to tell 7 that liberty and pro- 


e perty 


TL E of 


perty are not the bodies of that kingdom, and 
that initead of regulating laws, laws muſt be 
 ſabverted, and perhaps the judicial law impo- 
ſed, or ſome fancy inſtead of it. for that was | 
good and honourable in the inſtitution, tho 
now by home miſipply' d;) eſpecially when 
every ſtone is turn d to bring in confuſion; Þ 
this will be a conſideration e of the ma- 
giſtrate. b 1 
« WIILs r theſe things \ were in the midſt of 
us, and the nation rent and torn from one end 
to the other; family againſt family, parent 
againſt child, and nothing in the hearts and 
minds of men, but Overturn, Overtumn, (a 
ſcripture very much abus'd and challenged by 
all men of diſcontented ſpirits;) that common 
enemy in the mean time ſleeps not; ſwarms 
of 7eſuits come over, and have their con ſiſto- 
ries abroad, to rule all che affairs of England, 
and the dependencies thereof: In the mean 
time viſible endeavours were us d to hinder 
the work in Jreland, to obſtrutt the work in 
Scotland; Correſpondencies and intelligences 
were held to encourage che war in thoe 
places. | 
C AND withal, we were Jeply engag'd | in a 
war with Portugal, whereby our trade ceas'd; 
and not only ſo, but a war with Holland, 
* which conſum'd our treaſure, as much as the 
aſſeſſment came to. At the ſame time we fell 
into a war with France, or rather we were in 
it : and all this fomented by the diviſions a- 
mongſt us; which. begat a confidence, we 
could not hold out long; and the calculation 
had not been ill, if the Lord had not been 
gracious to us. Beſides, ſtrangers increaſed in 
the manufacture, the great * commodity 

of this nation. 
4 « 170 
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Oliver Cromwell 


0 In ſuch an heal of confuſſon was this poor 1654. 
“ nation; and that it might not ſink into a 


« confuſion from the premiſes, a remedy mu't be 
fl . ple: a remedy hath been applied, 2515 

government. A thing that is ſeen and read of 
<-all; and which (let men ſay what they will, I 


"cant ſpeak with comfort before a greater than 


WO © you all, as to my intention; and let men 

« judge out of the thing itſelf) is calculated for 
ce the intereſt of the people, for their intereſt 
ce alone, and for their good, without reſpect had 


* to any other intereſt. ” 


«© T may, with humbleneſs towar is God, and 
ce modeſty before you, ſay ſomething. in the be- | 
e Half of je? 

e Ir hath endeavour'd to term the laws, 
ce and for that end hath join*d Perſons (without 
reflection upon any) of as great integrity and 
* ability as any other, to conſider how the laws 


1 might be made plain, ſhort and eaſy; which 
may in due time be tendered.” 


I hath taken care to put into ſeats of 


[| © juſtice, men of the molt known integrity and 


« ability; 
« ThE Chancery hath dect e rip and 1 


7 ce hope to the juſt ſatisfaction of all good men.“ 


ce IT hath put a ſtop to that heady way, for 
* every man that will, to make himſelf a prea- 
* cher, having endeavour'd to ſettle a way for 
* approbation of men of piety and fitneſs for 
ee the work, and the buſineſs committed to per- 
ce ſons bath of the Presbyterian and Independent 
© jadgment z* men of as known ability and in- 
ce tegrity, as (I ſuppoſe) any the nation hath, 
* and who (J believe) have labour'd to approve 


© themſelves to God and their own conſciences, 


3 in PTY men to that great function. = 
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1654. 


* 


.C 


The LIFE 'of 
85 IT hath taken care to expunge men unfit for 
that work, who have been the common ſcorn 


La) 
A. 


and reproach to that adminiſtration, 


& ONE Thing more: It hath been inftrumen- 
te tal to call a free parliament ; bleſſed be God, 
cc ye ſee here this day a free parliament. and 
ce that it may continue ſo, I hope, is in the heart 
ee of every good man of England: For my own 
« part, as I deſir d it above my life, ſo to keep 
ce it free, I ſhall value it above my life. on Lad) 

« A peace is made with Sweden (wherein an 
ee honourable perſon [meaning Y/hbizelock ] was: 
«& inſtrumental) it being of much importance to 
*© have a good underſtanding with our Proteſtant 
& neighbours. 

«© A PEACE is alſo made with the 88 and 
& a peace there that is honourable, and to the 
ſatis faction of the merchants. 

c THE Sound is open to us, from whence, as 
© from a fountain, our naval proviſions are lup- 
ce plied. | 

A PEACE is made with the Dutch, which 'F 
be is ſo well known in the conſequences of it, 
% and the great advantages of a good under- I 
ce ſtanding with Proteſtant ſtates. 

] beg that it may be in your hearts to 
te be zealous of the Proteſtant intereſt abroad, 
& which if ever it be like to come under a 
ec condition of ſuffering, it is now; many be- 
te ing baniſl'd, and driven to ſeek refuge among 
ce ſtrangers. | 

© A PEACE is made with Portugal (tho' it 
de hung long) of great concernment to trade; 
ee and the people that trade thither, have free- 
© dom to enjoy their conſciences, wichout being 
£ ſubjetied to the bloody inquiſition. 

© A TREATY with - France likewiſe is, now 

r depending, | = 1 
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Oliver Cromwell. 


ce IT may be neceſſary, in the next place, for 
& you to hear a little of the ſea affairs, and to 
« take notice of the great expence of the forces 


te and fleet; and yet 300004115 now abated of the 


cc next three months aſſeſſment. 


& tion'd, are but entrances, and doors of hope: 
« you are brought to the edge of Canaan, (in- 
ce to Which many that have gone be fore could 
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1654. 
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ce not enter) but if the bleſſing and preſence of 


« God go along with you in the management of 


ce your aflairs, I make no queſtion but he will 
cc enable 5 you 40 lay | the top-ſtone Of this 
'« BUT this is a maxim not to be deſpiſed, Tho? 
« peace be made, yet it is intereſt that keeps peace, 
« and farther than that, peace is not to be truſted. 
„ THe great end of calling this parliament, is, 


© that the work of God may go on, that the 


“ thip of this common- wealth may be brought 
ec into a fife harbour. | | | 


cc I ſhall put you in mind, that you have a 


© great work upon you; Ireland to look to, that 


ce the beginning of that government may be ſet- 
te tled in honour. C | 
« THAT you have before you, the conſidera- 


7 © tion of thoſe foreign ſtates, with whom peace 


ce is not made; who, if they ſee we manage not 
ce our affairs with prudence, as becomes men, 
e will retain hopes, that we may ſtill, under the 
© diſadvantages thereof, break into contuſion. 


6 I ſhall conclude with my perſuaſion to you, to 


© have a ſweet, gracious; and holy underſtand- 
e ing one of another, and put you in mind of the 
* counſel you heard this day in order thereunto. 


© not to you, as one that would be lord over 


< you, but as ond that is refoly'd to be a fel- 


U1 L low 


< AND I deſire you to believe, that I ſpeak 
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r great affair. 
THEN: he with'd them to repair to their houſe; 


and exercife their own liberty in che choice of 
their ſpeaker... 
They BEING come to che parliament have, they 


- » ot ory almoſt unanimouſly. made choice of the old ſpeak- 


ſpeaker, 


| _ on the protettor's infrument of government into con- 
ee ſideration; and the firſt debate they fell upon, 
of « #overn=» WAS, MW. hether the ſupreme legiſlative” power of 
ment. the nation ſhould be in a ſingle perſon, and a par- 
liament. And here many warm ſpeeches were 
made in direct oppoſition to a ſingle perſon; and 


one ſaid, © That they could not but diſcern the 


<« and for his own part, as God had made him 
c inſtrumental in cutting down tyranny in one 


e right to the government could be meaſur d 


to fave themſelves were neceſlitated to find means 
when the queſtion was ready to be put, becauſe 


gative. 


tector dif- 


bleas'd, ings, and fearing to have that great queſtion put, 


left he ſhould be depos'd by a vote of this aſſem- 
bly, on the 12th of Seprember early in the morn- 
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er Mr. William Lenthal, maſter of the Rolls, to 
and de- be their ſpeaker. This done, they preſently took: 


« ſnares laid to entrap the people's privileges; 


< perſon, ſo he could not endure to ſee the na- 
ce tions liberties ſhackled by another, whoſe 


ce out no other ways than by the length of his 
ce ſword, which was only that which embolden- 
« cd him to command his commanders.” Theſe 
debates continued for ſeven or eight days toge- 
ther, to the great grief of the Protectorians, who 
for protracting time, and adjourning the houſe, 
they plainly faw it would be carry'd in the ne- 


The pro- He highneſs being bee d of theſt tt. 


ing, caus'd a guard to be plac'd at the door of 
the houte , and ſent to the lard mayor to ac- 


1654. © low ſervant with you to the intereſt of this } | 


9 5 


"Le 
3 
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quaint him with the reaſons of what he was a- 1654. 
bout to do, that he might prevent any diforder Www 
in the city. The members coming at the uſual 
hour, were deny'd entrance, and commanded to 
attend the lord protector in the painted chamber; 
where he ſpoke to them as follows: e 
HE told them, * That when he met them a Makes az 
« few days fince, and deliver'd his mind unto nother 
e them, he did it with much more hopes and : nm © 
« comfort than now; and that he was very ſorry — 
ce to find them falling into heats and diviſions. 
ce He repreſented to them the miſcarriages of the 
ce Jong parliament; and declar'd, That he had of- 
te ten preſs'd that aſſembly, as a member, to put 
ce a period to themſelves, telling them, That the 
« zation loath'd their ſitting; and when they were 
« diſſolv'd, there was no viſible repining at it, 
«& n not ſo much as the barking of a dog. He 
« ſhew'd them, by what means he came to the 
« government, together with the conſent that the 
ce people had many ways given thereunto; and 
ce faid, that the other day when he told them 
ce they were a free parliament, he did alſo conſi- 
ce der, there was a Reciprocation: For that the 
« fame government, which made them a parlia- 
ce ment, made him Protector; and as they were 
«entruſted with ſome things, ſo he was with o- 
« thers. That there were ſome things in the go- 
ce vernment fundamental, which could not be al- 
© ter'd; as, 1. That the government ſhould be in 
cc one perſon and a parliament. 2. That parlia- 
« ments ſhould not be made perpetual; which would 
« deprive the people of their ſucceſſive elections: 
« Nor that the parliament ſhould be always fitting, 
ce that is, as ſoon as one parliament is up, ano- 
e ther ſhould come and fit in their places the 
ce very next day; which could not be, without 
te ſubjecting the nation to an arbitrary power in 
Wy cron dn mana « govern- 
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ö cc 
54, governing, mals eh aches they ſit, 
4 ah cc are abſolute and et The third fun- 
* damen tal was in the matter of the Militia. For 
cc in order to prevent the two aforementioned in- 
_ © conveniencies, the militia: was not to be entruft- 
et „ in any one hand or power, but to be ſo dif- 
e. poſed, that as the parliament ought to have a 
check upon the Protector, to prevent exceſſes 
c in him; ſo. on the ocher hand, che Protector 
hs 4 micht have a check upon the parliament, to 
ce prevent exceſſes i in them; Barr if the militia | 
tec were wholly. in the parliament, they might, 
cc when they mu } perpetuate themſelves : But 
&« now the militia eing diſpos d as it is, the one 
ce ſtands as à counterpoize to the other; which 
& renders the ballance of government the more 
& even, and the government it ſelf the more firm 
ce and ſtable. The fourth fundamental in the 
government, was about à dus liberty of con- 
« ' ſcience in matters. of. . on; wherein - bounds 
and limits ought to be, ſet, ſo as 10 prevent 
25 . Perſecution. Ihhat the reſt of the things in the 
6 government were examinable, and alterable, as 
te the occaſion and the ſtate of affairs ſnould re- 
© quire. That as for a negative voice, he claim. 
ce ed it not, ſave only in the fore ſaid particulars. Þ* 
ce That in all other things he had only a delibe- 
e rative power; and if he did not paſs ſuch laws 
e as were preſented to him, within twenty days 
« after their preſentment, they were to be laws |? 
„ without his conſent.. Therefore, things being 
* thus, he was ſorry. to underſtand that any of | 4 
7 them ſhould go about to overthrow what was 
ec. 
cc 
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ſo ſettled, contrary to their truſt receiv'd from 
the people; 3 which could not but bring on very 
great inconveniencies : To prevent which, he 
was neceſſitated to appoint a 26ſt, or recogniti- 
er 575 of the . which. was to be 81 
M4 


et hy them, before they went any more into the 1654. 
af (( 
IE ſaid 7e/ or recognition was in theſe words: He a 
33 % e, e fre le ap- 
I A. B. do hereby freely promiſe and engage my ſelf points 
to be true and faithful to the lord protector and them a 
the commonzealth of England, Scotland and Ire- ff. 
land; and ſhall not ( according to the tenour of the 
indenture, whereby JI am return'd to ſerve in this 
preſent parliament ) propoſe, or give any conſent to 
alter the government, as it is ſettled in one ſingle 


$ perſon, aud à parliament. | 

1 being ingroſs'd in parchment, was laid Which is 
on a table near the door of the houſe, for the ſubſcrib'd 

members to ſubſcribe before they ſhould be qua- ÞY e, 

lify'd to fit. Accordingly, within a day oro, Ie 

it was ſign'd by about a hundred and thirty of 

= them, and ſome days after by above as many 

= more, who thereupon took their places in the 

houſe. . Tis ſaid, that thoſe, who reſus'd to ſub- 

ſcribe this engagement, were not only excluded, 

but ſome of them taken into cuſtody. Major- 

general Harriſon, the protector's late great favou- 

rite, was now ſecur'd by a party of horſe, by his 

highneſs's order; and colonel Rich, Mr. Carew 

and others, being ſummon'd before the council, 

were requir'd to ſurrender their commiſſions ; 

and becauſe they refus'd to engage not to att a- 

gainſt the lord protector and his government, they 

were committed to priſon. _ [01 IVE I | 
A debate ariſing in the houſe concerning the Their de- 

recognition, it was thereupon declar'd, © That it claration 


4 Z 


© ſhould not be intended to comprehend the mo 
* whole,contain'd in enn two articles of the 
de jnſtrument of government, but only that which 
te „l 1 | g 1 Ri — h Th © 
** requir'd the government of the commonwealt ey de 
© to be by a ſingle perſon, and ſucceſſive parlia- bate the 

| | | 18 I emaining 


ments. The great point concerning the (% aieles of 
gle perſon being over- rul'd, the houle apply'd govem- 
e ee a: khem- ment 
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4653; thethfeives to the conſideration and debate of the 
Wrv remaining clauies of the inſtrument. of government, 
They declar d, « That Oliver Cromwell itould 
1 1 „during life; and limited the 
e number of forces to be kept up in England, 
e Slotland and Ireland, with proviſion for the 
payment of them. They agreed upon the 
< number of ſkips, chat they thought neceſſary 
ce for the guard of the ſeas; and order'd two 
64 hundred thouſand pounds a year for the pro- 
<tector's own expence, the ſalaries of his coun · 
eil, the juiges, foreign intelligence, and the 
& reception of ambaſſadors ; and that N hiteball, 
4 PS the Mews, Somerſet houſe, Green- 
wich, Hampion- Court, Mindſor and the ma- 
*© nour of 777k, be kept unſold for the protec- 
*'tor's uſe. They alfo voted a.clauſe. to be in- 
e ſerted, to declare the rights of the people of 
England, and particularly, that no money | 
* ſhould be raiſed upon the nation, but by au- 
e thority of parliament. And whereas by the 
© 7nftrument of government it was provided, that 
e if the parliament were not ſitting at the death 
of the preſent protector, the council ſhould 
e chuſe a ſucceſſor; they reſolvd, that nothing 
e ſhould be determin'd by the council after his 
death, but the calling of a parliament, who 
* were then to conſider what they would have 
* done. They alſo approv'd and confirm'd the 
<« preſent 150% deputy of Ireland, the preſent 
lords commiſſioners of the great ſeal of Eng- 
and, the commiſſioners of the treaſury, and 
© the two chief juſtices. Among other things, 
* they debated the point of /iberty of . conſcience 
„upon the new government, and agreed to al- 
* low it to all, who ball not maintain atheiſm, 
e popery, prelacy, profanene/i, or any damnable 
S hereſies, 1 be enumerated by the parliament.” 


This 


N 


ea 


Oliver Cromwell. 


This highly pleas'd ſome men; and it is obſer- "6s 


30 


yable, that during theſe debates, the miniſters 9 


were ſo forward and Zealous, that they propos'd 


| ſeveral fundamemals in religion (viz. their own 


beloved opinions) to the parliament to be eſta- 


bliſhed by them. Theſe debates upon the go- 


yernment continued for ſome months, in which 
time alſo the houſe: took a tranfient view of the 
protector's on ordinances; particularly, one for 
paying the money into the treaſury, rais'd for 
the propagation of the goſpel in Wales Ano- 
ther, ro make ſoldiers free in corporations: Ano- 
ther, to remove all ſcandalous preachers and mi- 
niſters; and a fourth for the ſurveying of king's 
and churches lands. And having gone through 
the inſtrument of government, they paſs'd this ad- 
ditional vote, That no one clauſe, of what they 


had agreed upon, ſhould be look'd upon as binding, 


—_ the whole were conſented to, 


URING: theſe debates in parliament, an odd A private 


accident happen'd to the protector, which very accident 


much endanger'd his life. He having taken up- 
on himſelf the whole government of the nation, 
and ſent ambaſſadors and agents to foreign king- 


doms and ſtates, was again very much courted 


by them, and preſented with the rarities of ſe- 
= veral countries; and the duke of Holſtein among 
the reſt made him a preſent of a gallant ſet of 
grey Friezeland coach-horſes, With theſe he 
had a mind to take the air in the Park, attend- 
ed only with his ſecretary Tharloe and his guards. 
Being come into the Park, he would needs take 
the place of the coach- man; and ſo mounting 
the box, he began to laſh and drive them on ve- 
ry furiouſly: But the horſes, not us'd to ſuch 
rough management, ran away with full ſpeed, and 
never ftopp'd, till their driver was thrown with 
great violence out of the box; with which 0 
| wt \ SAUDI ER On 


to the 
protector. 


1. 


4.811 
votes 


good fortune to receive no hurt. 


1654. his piſtol fir d in his pocket, though he had the 


} ” 


The par- IN the debates, upon the government, many 
namen things were ſaid, Which gave great off: nce to the 
his pur- Protector and his council, and made it plainly ap- 
poſe. pear, that the parliament were not inclinable to 
anſwer their whole deſire and expectation, and fall 

in wich all they deſign d: Hereupon he grew ve- 

ry uneaſy, till the five Months, allow'd for their 
fitting by his own inſtrument of government, 
ſhould be expir'd. And though the form of go- 
vernment, which they had agreed to, differ'd not 

in any material point from that which himſelf 

had ſet up, unleſs it were in reſerving the nomi- 

nation of his ſucceſſor to the parliament; yet this 

one thing was thought very diſagreeable to him, 
and ſome of his council. However, the diſſolu- 

tion of this aſſembly was, after much debate in 
council, reſolv'd on; and fo the five months of 

their ſeſſion, according to the ſoldiers account of 

twenty eight days to the month, were no ſooner 

ended, bur the members on the 22d of Januar) 

were requir'd to attend him in the Painted 
chamber, where he diffoly'd them with this moſt 


N 


tedious and intricate ſpeec . 

He makes © GENTLEMEN, I perceive you are here as 

ho 8 * the Houſe of parliament, by your ſpeaker, whom 

lows I ſee here, and by your faces, which are, in a 
them. ©. great meaſure, known to m. 

„ WHEN I frit met you in this room, it was 

< to my apprehenſion the hoperulleſt day that 

e ever mine eyes ſaw, as to the conſiderations of 

this world: For I did look at (as wrap. vp 

“e in you, together with my ſelf) the hopes and 

ce the happineſs of (though not of the greateſt, 

& yet a very great, and) the beſt people in the 

4 world; and truly and unfeignedly I thought 

© to; as a people that have the higheſt and _ 


. 
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16 oft profeſſton amongſt them of the greateſt x 


e glory (to wit) religion; as a people that 


e Have been like other nations,” Tomerimes up ang 
. ſometimes down, in our honour in the world, 


« and yer never" ſo lou, but we mighe meaſure 


wich other nations; and à people that have 
4 had a ſtamp upon them from God, God hav- 


< ing (as it were) ſummed all our former glo- 


. ry to nations, in an Epitome, within theſe ten 
cc of twelve years laſt paſt; ſo that we knew 


« one another at home, and are well known a- 
AAN p (if I be not very much miſtaken) we 
< were arriy'd (as I, and truly, as I believe, 
« many others did think) at a very ſafe port, 
« where we might ſit down, and comtemplate 


[ the difſpenſations of God, and our mercies 
I not to have been like to thoſe of the ancients, 
< who did make out their peace and proſperity, 


© ag they thought, by their own endeavours 3 


© who could not ſay, as we, that all ours were 


) 


let down to us from God himſelf, whoſe appear- 
© ances and providences amongſt us are not to 


be out-match'd, in any ſtory. 


 FRULyY this was our condition, and I know 
ce nothing elſe we had to do, fave as //ae] was 
* commanded, in that moſt excellent P/alm of 
© David, Plalm 78. v. 4, 5, 6, 7, The things which 


. de have heard and known, and our fathers have 


«& told us, we will not hide them from their chil- 
« dren, ſbewing to the generation to come the praiſe 
« of the Lord, and his ſtrength, and his wonder- 
« ful works which he hath done; for he eſtabliſh'd 


e 2 teſtimony in Jacob, and appointed a law in 
e Iſrael, which he commanded our fathers that 


4% they ſhould make them known to their children, 
that the generation to come might know en, 2 
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The LIFE of 
ec ven the children that ſbould be born, who U,, 
ct ariſe and declare them to their children, that they 
& might ſet their hope in God, and not forget the 
& works of God, but keep hit commandments.” 
cc THIS, I thought, had been a ſong and a 
cc work worthy of England, whereunto you might 


cc have happily invited them, had you had hearts 


«© unto it. | * 
& You had this opportunity fairly delivered 
cc unto you; and if a Hiſtory ſhall be written of 


cc theſe times, and of tranſactions, it will be ſaid | 
& (it will not be denied) but that theſe things 1 


« have ſpoken are true. 
* Tris Talent was put into your hands, and 


& J ſhall recur to that which I ſaid at the firſt: 


I came with very great joy, and contentment, 
and comfort, the firſt time I met you in this 
place: but we and theſe nations are, for the 
preſent, under ſome diſappointment: If I had 
purpos'd to have play'd the orator, which I 


did never affect, nor do, nor I hope ſhall, I 


doubt not but upon eaſy ſuppoſitions, which I 
am perſuaded every one of you will grant, we 
did meet upon ſuch hopes as theſe. 

« I met you a ſecond time here, and I con- 


my hopes, though not a total fruſtration. I 


© confeſs, that that which dampt my hopes ſo 


ſoon, was ſomewhat that did look like a parri- 


ing, too too much favour, I ſay, of a not- 
owning the authority that called you hither; 
but God left us not without an expedient, 
* that gave a ſecond poſſibility. Shall I ſay a 
© Poſſibility ? It ſeemed to me a probability of 
recovering out of that dif/atisfy'd condition, we 
E were all then in, towards ſome mutuality of 

e . fais. 


feſs at that meeting I had much abatement of 


cide. It is obvious enough unto you, that the 
management of affairs did ſavour of a not-own- 
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 ſatisfaftion, and therefore by that recognition 1654. 
4 ſuiting with the z4dentare that return'd you Vw 


cc 
cc 


ce 


ce 


cc 


6c 


4 Ws 


been engage 
put upon us, ſome diſaſters at the firſt have 


cc 


hither, to which afterwards alſo was added 
your own declaration, conformable to, and in 


acceptance of that expedient; whereby you had 


(tho? with a little check) another opportunity 
renew'd unto you to have made this nation as 


happy, as it could have been, if every thing 
had ſmoothly run on from the firſt hour of 
& And indeed (you will give me liberty of 
my thoughts and hopes) I did think, as I 
have — 1 found in that way that I have 

as a ſoldier, that ſome affronts 


made way for very great and happy ſucceſſes. - 
e AND I did not at all deſpond, but the op put 


upon you, would in like manner have made- 


way for a bleſſing from God, chat that inter- 


ruption being, as I thought, neceſſary to di- 


vert you from deſtructive and violent proceed- 
ings, to give time for better deliberations ; 
whereby leaving the government. as you found 
it, you might have proceeded to have made 
thoſe good and wholeſome /2ws which the peo- 


ple expected from you: and might have an- 
ſwer'd the grievances and ſettled thoſe other 


things proper to you as a parliament, and for 
which you would have had thanks from all 
that intruſted you. pantie 
«© WHAT hath happen'd ſince that time, I 
have not taken publick notice of, as declining 
to intrench upon parliament privileges; for 


„ ſure J am, you will all bear me witneſs that 
from your entering into the houſe upon the 
Reoognition, to this very day, you have had 


no manner of interruption or hindrance of mine, 
in proceeding to that bleſſed iſſue the heart of 
on | © a good 


9 The LIFE of 
1654. © a good man could propoſe to himſelf, to this 
ce very day. 5 . : 
& You lee you have me very much lock'd up, 
© as to what you tranſacted among yourſelves, 
& from that time to this; but ſomething I ſhall 
cd take liberty to ſpeak of to you. As I may 
& not take notice what you have been doing, fo 
ce I think I have very great liberty to tell you 
te that I do not know what you have been doing. 
© I do not know whether you have been alive or 
ce dead: I have not once heard from you in all 
ce this time; I have not, and that you all know: 
« If that be a fault that IT have not, ſurely it 

ce hath not been mine. | 5 
I I have had any melancholy thoughts, and 
tc have fat down by them, why might it not 
ce have been very lawful to me, to think that 1 
ce was a perſon judg'd unconcernd in all theſe 
e bulineſſes? I can aſſure you, I have not rec- 
“ koned myſelf, nor did J reckon myſelf ancon. 
ce cernd in you; and fo long as any juſt patient 
* could ſupport my expectation, I would have 
e waited to the uttermoſt to have received from 
<« vou, the iſſues of your conſultations and re/6- 
* lutions; J have been careful of your /afety, and 
ce the ſafety of thoſe that you repreſented, to 
whom I reckon myſelf a ſervant. _ 1 
_ © BUT what meſſages have J diſturbed you 
e withal ? What injury or indignity hath been 
< done or offered, either to your perſons or to 
© any privileges of parliament, fince you fat ! 
< I look at myſelf as ſtrictly oblig'd by my oath, Þ 
ſince your recognizing the government, in the 
ce authority of which you were called hither, | 
66 and fat, to give you all poſſible ſecurity, and | 
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Oliver Cromwell. 


c THINK you I could not ſay more upon 
this ſubject, if T lifted to expatiate thereup- 
on? but becauſe my actions plead for me, I 
ſhall ſay no more of this. | 
e I SAY I have been caring for you, your 
quiet ſitting, caring for your privileges (as I 
ſaid before) that they might not be interrupt- 
ed; have been ſeeking of God, from the great 
God, a ble/ſing upon you, and a bleſſing upon 
theſe nations; I have been conſulting, if poſ- 
ſibly T might in any thing promote, in my 
place, the real good of this parliament, of the 


hope fulneſs of which I have faid ſo much un- 


to you. ue ; 
« AND I did think it to be my buſineſs, ra- 
ther to ſee the utmoſt iſſue, and what God 


would produce by you, than unſeaſonably to 


intermeddle with you. But, as I ſaid before, 
I have been caring for you, and for the peace 
and quiet of the nations, indeed I have, and 
that I ſhall a little preſently manifeſt unto 
vou. ; 


— 


c AND it leadeth me to let you know ſome- 


what that I fear, I fear will be through ſome 
interpretation a little too juſtly put upon you, 
whilſt you have been employ'd as you have 
been (and in all that time expreſſed in the 
government, in that government, I ſay in that 
government) brought forth nothing that you 
yourſelves can be taken notice of without in- 


ce fringement of your privileges. 


& I WILL tell you ſomewhat, that (if it be 


not news to you) I wiſh you had taken very 
ſerious confideration of; if it be news, I with 
J had acquainted you with it ſaoner ; and yet 
if any man will ask me why I did it not, the 


* reaſon is given already, becauſe I did make it 
my buſineſs to give no nterruption. 
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ba ec under the ſhadow of other trees; there be 


The LIFE f 
«< THERE be ſome trees that will not grow 


& ſome that chuſe (a man may ſay ſo by way 
cc of alluſion) to thrive under the ſhadow of o- 
& ther trees; I will tell you what hath zhriven, 
& J will not ſay what you have cheriſp d under 
ce your ſhadow, that were too hard. Inſtead of 
& the peace and /ettlement, inſtead of mercy and 
& truth being brought together, righteouſneſs and 
te peace kiſſing each other, by reconciling the ho- 

* neſt people of theſe nations, and ſettling the 
ce woſul diſtempers that are amongſt us (which 
© had been glorious things, and worthy of Chri- 
ce ſtians to have propos'd) weeds and nettles, bri- 
& arg and thorns have thriven under your ſhadow. 
ce Diſſettlement and diviſions, diſcontentment and 
ce diſſatis faction, together with-real dangers to 
the whole, has been more multiplied within 
e theſe five mouths of your fitting, than in ſome 


« years before. 


* FOUNDATIONS have been alſo laid for the 
* future renewing the troubles of theſe nations, 
© by all the enemies of it abroad and at home 
ce let not theſe words ſeem too ſharp, for they 
& are true, as any mathematical demonſtrations 
< are or can be; I fay the enemies of the peace 


« of theic nations abroad and at home, the diſ- 


ce contented humours throughout theſe nations, 
ce which I think no man will grudge to call by 
ce that name, or to make to allude to briars and 
& thorns, they have nouriſh'd themſelves under 
© your ſhadow. 

* AND that I may beclearly underſtood, they 
© have taken the opportunities from your „t- 
ce fing, from the hopes they had, which with 
« eaſy conjocture they might take up, and con- 
clude, that there would bc no ſettlement, and 
therefore they have framed their deſigns, pre- 
ce paring 


ry 
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Oliver Cromwell 


& paring for the execution of them accordingly. 
* Now whether (which appertains not to me 
ce to judge of on their behalf) they had any occa- 


« ſion minifter'd for this, and from whence they 


ce had it, J liſt not to make any ſcrutiny or ſearch; 
« but I will ſay this, I think they had them 
c not from me, I am ſure they had not; from 
& whence they had it, is not my buſineſs now 
c to ditcourſe, but that they had, is obvious 
« to every man's ſenſe. 

C WHAT preparations they 1550 made to 
« execute in ſuch a ſeaſon as they thought fit to 
« take their opportunity from, that J know (not 
“ as men know things by conjecture, but) by 
« certain demonſtrable knowledge, that they 
“have been (for fome time paſt) furniſhing 
c themſelves with arms, nothing doubting but 
« that they ſhould have a day for it, and veri- 
© ly believing that whatſoever their former d/- 
c appointments were, they ſhould have more done 


© for them by and from our own 4ivi/ons, than 


“they were able to do for themſelves. I do 


not, and I deſire to be underſtood fo, that 
« in all I have to ſay on this ſubject, you will 


© take it that I have no reſervation in my mind 
© to mingle things of gxze/s and ſaſpiciom with 
ce things of fact, but the things J am telling are 
* faf, things of evident dexonflration. 

© THESE weeds, briars and thoras, they have 
© been preparing, and have brought their de- 


* ſigns to ſome maturity, by the advantages given 
to them, as aforeſaid, from your fitting and 


15 proceedings ; but by the waking eye that watched 
ce over that cauſe that God will bleſs, they have 

been and yet are diſappointed. And having 
mention d that cauſe, I ſay that ſighted cauſe, 
« let me ſpeak a few words in behalf thereof 


8 (though it may ſeem too long a digreſſion: ) 
"M4 « e Who- 


309 
1654. 
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W hoſoever deſpiſeth it, and will ſay it is Non 
cauſa pro cauſa, the all-ſearching eye before 
mentioned will find out that man, and will 
judge him, as one that regardeth not the works 
of God, nor the operations of his hands, for 
which God hath threaten'd that he will caſt 


men down, and not build them up; that be- 


cauſe he can diſpute, and tell us, He knew not 
where the caz/e begun, or where it is, but 
modelleth it according to his own intellect, and 
ſubmits not to the appearances of God in the 
world, therefore he lifts up his heel. againſt 
God, and mocketh at all his providences, laugh- 
ing at the obſervations made up not without 
reaſon and the /criptaures, but by the quicken- 
ing and teaching /piriz, which gives life to the 


other, calling ſuch ob/ervations enthuſiaſms, 


Such men, I fay, no wonder if they ſtumble 
and fall backward, and be broken, and ſnared, 
and taken, by the things of which they are fo 
malicioully and wilfully ignorant. The /cr:- 
ptures ſay, The rod hath a voice, and he will 
make himſelf known, and he will make him- 
ſelf known by the judgments which he exe- 
cuteth ; and do we not think he will, and 
does by the providences of mercy and kind- 
neſs which he hath for his people, and for 


their juſt liberties, whom he loves as the apple 


of his eye? Doth he not by them manifeſt 
himſelf ? And is he not thereby alſo ſeen, gi- 
ving Kingdoms for them, giving men for them, 
and people for their lives? as it is in the 43d 
of /aiah. Is not this as fair a lecture, and 
as clear ſpeaking, as any thing our dark rea- 
ſon, left to the letter of the /criptyres, can 


colle& from chem. By this voice has God 


ſpoken very loud on the behalf of his people, 


* by Judging their enemies in the late war, and 
=” -: N K reſto- 
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ce reſtoring them a liberty to worſhip with the 16 54. 
cc freedom of their conſciences, and freedom i 
« their eſtates and perſons, when they do ſo. And 

« thus we have found the cau/e of God by the 
« Y of God, which are the teſtimony of God, 
ce upon which rock whoſoever /þ/its, | ſhall laller 
ce ſhipwrack. 
Bor it is our glory, and it is mine, if 1 have 
“e any in the world, concerning the intereſ# of 
« thoſe that have an intereſt in a better world; 
& It is my glory, that I know a cauſe, which 
ce yet we have not loſt, but do hope we ſhall take 
ce little pleaſure rather to loſe our lives than 
* loſe. But you will excuſe this long digreſ- 
e Ho ©: 5 
I fay unto you, whilſt you have been in the 
« midſt of theſe tranſactions, that party, that ca- 
{ ©. valier party (I could wiſh ſome of them had 
ce thruſt in here to have heard what I fay) the 
t cavalier party have been deſigning and preparing 
ce to put this nation in blood again with a wit- 
te neſs; but becaule I am confident there are none 
«of that ſort here, therefore I ſhall ſay the leſs 
< to that; only this I muſt tell you, they have 
te been making great preparations of arms, and I. 
© do believe, will be made evident to you, that 
« they have raked out many thouſands of arms, 
cc even all that this city could afford, for divers 
| “ months laſt paſt. 
„ BUT it will be ſaid, May we not arm our 
* © ſelves for the defence of our houſes ? will any 
| « body find fault for that? No, for that, the 
« reaſon of their doing ſo hath been as explicit, 
g ce and under as clear proof, as the fact of doing 
= * fo, for which I hope by the 7u/ice of the 
“ land, ſome will, in the face of the nation, an- 
BS fwer it with their lives, and then the buſineſs 
e will be pretty well out of doubt. 
X 4 ce BANKS 
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1654 © BANKs of money have been framing for theſe, 
W and other ſuch like uſes ; letters have been iſſu- 
| ed, with privy /eals, to as great perſons as moſt 
& are in the nation, for the advance of moneys, 

which have been diſcovered to us by the perlons 
ec themſelves ; commiſſions for regiments of horſe 
and foot, and command of caſtles, have been 
likewiſe given from Charles Stuart, ſince your 
fitting ;, and what the general inſolences of that 
ce party have been, the honeft geople have been 
ſenſible of, and can very well teſtify. 

I hath not been only thus; but as in a 
ce quinzy or pleuriſy, where the humour fixeth 
in one part, give it ſcope, it will gather to 
that place, to the hazarding of the whole : 
& and it is natural to do fo, till it deſtroy na- 
& ture, in that perſon on whomſoever this be- 
be falls. 55 | 
© So likewiſe will thoſe diſeaſes take acciden- 
tal cauſes of aggravation of their diſtemper; 
£ and this was that which J did aſſert, that they 

have taken accidental cauſes, for the growing 
and encreaſing of thoſe diſtempers, as much 
as would have been in the natural body, if 
timely remedy were not applied. And indeed, 
things were come to that paſs (in reſpect of 
which I ſhall give you a particular account) 

* that no mortal phyſician, if the great phyſi- 
ce cian had not ſtept in, could have cured the 
. diſtemper. A FELT» 
« SHALL I lay this upon your account, or 
my own ; I am ſure I can lay it upon God's 
ce account, that if he had not ſtept in, the diſ- 

eaſe had been mortal and deſtructive; and what 
is all this? Truly J muſt needs ſay, a company 
of men, ſtill like briars and thorns, and worſe 
if worſe can be, of another ſort than thoſe be- 
fore mentioned to you, have been, and yet are, 
e © endeay 
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te endeavouring to put us into blood, and into con- 16547 


Oliver Cromwell. 


& fuſion, more deſperate and dangerous confuſi- V 
ec on than England ever yet law. | 


« AND I muſt fay, as when Gideon commanded 
« his ſon to fall upon Zeba and Zalmunna, and 
ee ſlay them, they thought it more noble to die 
“ by the hand of a man, than of a ſtripling; 
ce which ſhews, there is ſome contentment in the 
« hand by which a man falls; fo it is ſome ſatiſ- 
« faction, if a common-wealth muſt periſh, that 
& it periſh by men, and not by the hands of per- 
& ſons differing little from beaſts; that if it 
«© muſt needs ſuſfer, it ſhould rather ſuffer from 
ce rich men, than from poor men, who, as Solo- 
* mon ſays, when they oppreſs, they leave no- 
« thing behind them, but are as ſweeping 
1 ra ne | 8 
* Now, ſuch as theſe alſo are grown up un- 


& 


& der your thadow. But it will be asked, what 


* have they done? I hope, though they pretend 
* the commonwealth's intereſt, they have had no 
e encouragement from you, but that as before, 
e rather taken it, than that you have adminiſ- 
te ter'd any cauſe unto them for ſo doing, from 
* delays, from hopes that this parliament would 
“ not ſettle, from pamphlets, mentioning ſtrange 
votes and reſolves of yours, which I hope did 
* abuſe you. Thus you ſee, whatever the grounds 
* were, theſe have been the effects. And thus 
© J have laid theſe things before you, and others 
* will be eaſily able to judge how far you are 
concerned, 7 Ee” 

c AND what have theſe men done? they have 
ce alſo laboured to pervert where they could, and 
© as they could, the honeſt- meaning people of 
ce the nation; they have laboured to engage ſome 


kein the army; and I doubt, that not only they, 


© but ſome others alſo very well known to you, 
V - | « have 
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cc BAN Ks of money have been framing for theſe? 


and other ſuch like uſes ; letters have been iſſu- 


ed, ere ſeals, to as great perſons as moſt 
are in the nation, for the advance of moneys, 
which have been diſcovered to us by the perſons 
themſelves ; commiſſions for regiments of horſe 
and foot, and command of caſtles, have been 
likewiſe given from Charles Stuart, ſince your 
fitting ; and what the general inſolences of that 
party have been, the honeſt geople have been 
ſenſible of, and can very well teſtify. 


I hath not been only thus; but as in a 


quinzy or pleuriſy, where the humour fixeth 
in one part, give it ſcope, it will gather to 
that place, to the hazarding of the whole: 
and it is natural to do ſo, till it deſtroy na- 
wy, in that perſon on whomſoever this be- 
alls. EC 


cc So likewiſe will thoſe diſeaſes take acciden- 
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tal cauſes of aggravation of their diſtemper; 
and this was that which J did aſſert, that they 
have taken accidental cauſes, for the growing 
and encreaſing of thoſe diſtempers, as much 
as would have been in the natural body, if 
timely remedy were not applied. And indeed, 
things were come to that paſs (in reſpect of 
which I ſhall give you a particular account) 
that no mortal phyſician, if the great phyſi- 
cian had not ſtept in, could have cured the 
J | 

* SHALL I lay this upon your account, or 
my own ? I am ſure I can lay it upon God's 
account, that if he had not ſtept in, the diſ- 
eaſe had been mortal and deſtructive; and what 
is all this? Truly J muſt needs ſay, a company 
of men, till like briars and thorns, and worſe 


if worle can be, of another ſort than thoſe be- 
** fore mentioned to you, have been, and yet are, 
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endeavouring to put us into blood, and into con- 1654 


fuſion, more deſperate and dangerous confuſi- WWW 


on than England ever yet ſaw. 
« AND I muſt fay, as when Gideon commanded 


his ſon to fall upon Zeba and Zalmunna, and 
ſlay them, they thought it more noble to die 
by the hand of a man, than of a ſtripling; 
which ſhews, there is ſome contentment in the 
hand by which a man falls; fo it is ſome ſatiſ- 
faction, if a common-wealth muſt periſh, that 
it periſh by men,. and not by the hands of per- 
ſons differing little from beaſts; thar if it 


muſt needs ſuffer, it ſhould rather ſuffer from 


rich men, than from poor men, who, as Solo- 
mon ſays, when they oppreſs, they leave no- 
thing behind them, but are as ſweeping 
rain. SL. | = 


der your ſhadow. But it will be asked, what 
have they done? I hope, though they pretend 
the commonwealth's intereſt, they have had no 
encouragement from you, but that as before, 
rather taken it, than that you have adminiſ- 
ter d any cauſe unto them for ſo doing, from 
delays, from hopes that this parliament would 


not ſettle, from pamphlets, mentioning ſtrange 


votes and reſolves of yours, which I hope did 


abuſe you. Thus you ſee, whatever the grounds 


were, theſe have been the effects. And thus 
I have laid theſe things before you, and others 
will be eaſily able to judge how far you are 
concerned, 5 . 

C AND what have theſe men done? they have 
alſo laboured to pervert where they could, and 
as they could, the honeſt- meaning people of 
the nation; they have laboured to engage ſome 
in the army; and I doubt, that not only they, 


but ſome others alſo very well known to you, 


« have 


The LIFE of 


© have helped in this work of debauching and 
dividing the army; they have, they have; I 
& would be loth to ſay, who, where, and how, 
much more loth to ſay, they were any of your 
own number, but I can ſay, endeavours have 
been us'd to put the army into a diſtemper, 
and to feed that which is the worſt humour in 
© the army, which though it was not a maſter- 
ing humour, yet theſe took their advantage 
from a delay of the ſettlement, and the practices 
before mentioned, and ſtopping to pay off the 
army, to run us into free quarter, and to bring 
us into the inconveniencies moſt to be feared 
and avoided. „„ 
„ WHAT if I am able to make it appear in 
fact, that ſome amongſt you have run into the 
city of London to perſuade to petitions and 
addreſſes to you for reverſing your own votes 
that you have paſſed ? Whether theſe practices 
were in fayour of your liberties, or tended to 
beget hopes of peace and ſettlement from you; 
and whether debauching the army in England, 
as is before expreſſed, and ſtarving it, and put- 
ting it upon free quarter, and occaſioning and 
neceſſitating the greateſt part thereof in Sco7- 
land to march into England, leaving the re- 
mainder thereof to have their throats cut 
there, and kindling by the reſt a fire in our 
own boſoms, were for the advantage of affairs 
here, let the world judge. 
« THIS I tell you allo, that the correſponder- 
cy held with the intereſt of cavaliers, by that 
party of men, called Jevellers, and who call 
themſelves common-wealths-men:; whoſe decla- 
rations were framed to that purpoſe, and rea- 
dy to be publiſhed at the time of their com- 
© mon riſing, whereof we are poſſeſs d; and for 
which we have the confeſſion of themſelves 
r now in cuſtody; who confeſs alſo they built 
5 E 
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ce their hopes upon the aſſurance they had of 1654. 
« the parliament's not agreeing to a ſettlement 5 (WW 
« whether theſe humours have not nouriſhed 
ce themſelves under your boughs, is the ſubje& 
ce of my preſent diſcourſe, and I think I ſay 
ce not amils if I affirm it to be ſo. 5 
* © ANp I muſt ſay it again, that that which 

c hath been their advantage, thus to raiſe diſ- 
ce turbance, hath been by the loſs of thoſe golden 
ce opportunities, that God had put into your hands 
cc for ſettlement. Judge you whether theſe things 
cc were thus or no; when you firſt ſat down I am 
te ſure things were not thus; there was very great 
ce peace and ſedateneſs throughout theſe nations, 
ce and great expectations of a ſettlement, which 
« I remembred to you at the beginning of my 
ce ſpeech, and hoped that you would have entered 
ce upon your buſineſs as you found it. 

« 'THERE was a government in the poſſeſſion 
cc of the people, I ſay a government in the poſ- 
ce ſeſſion of the people, for many months, it hath 
© now been exerciled near fifteen months; and 
« if it were needful that T ſhould tell you how 
ce it came into their poſſeſſion, and how willing- 
© ly they received it; how all law and juſtice 
ce were diſtributed from it, in every reſpett, as 
te to life, liberty and eſtate ; how it was owned 
© by God, as being the diſpenſation of his pro- 
&* vidence after twelve years war, and ſealed and 
c witneſſed unto by the people; I ſhould but re- 
< peat what J ſaid in my laſt ſpeech made unto 
« you in this place, and therefore I forbear. 

WIEN you were enter'd upon this govern- 
ee ment, raveling into it (you know I took no no- 
* tice what you were doing) if you had gone 
* upon that foot of account, to have made ſuch 
cc good. and wholeſome proviſions for the good 
** of the people of theſe nations, for the A 
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of ſuch matters in things of religion as would 
have upheld and given countenance to a god. 
ly miniſtry, and yet would have given a juſt 
liberty to godly men of different judgments, men 
of the ſame faith with them that you eall the 
orthodox miniſtry in England, as it is well known 
the independants are, and many under the form 
of baptiſm, who are ſound in the faith, only 
may perhaps be different in judgment in ſome 
leſſer matters, yet as true chriſtians, both look- 
ing at ſalvation only by faith in the blood of 
Chriſt, men profeſſing the fear of God, hay- 
ing recourſe to the name of God, as to a ſtrong 
tower; I ſay, you might have had opportunity 
to have ſettled peace and quietneſs amongſt all 
profeſſing godline/s, and might have been in- 
ſtrumental, if not to have healed the breaches, 


yet to have kept the godly of all judgments 


from running one upon another, and by keep- 
ing them from being over-run by a common 
enemy, render'd them and theſe nations, both 
ſecure, happy, and well ſatisfied. | 

«© ARE theſe things done? Or any thing to- 
wards them? Is there not yet upon the ſpirits 
of men a ſtrange itch? Nothing will fatisfy 
them, unleſs they can put their fingers upon 
their brethrens conſciences, to pinch them there. 
To do this, was no part of the conteſt we had 
with the common adverſary; for religion was 


not the thing at the firſt conteſted for ; but 


God brought it to that iſſue at laſt, and gave 
it in to us by way of Redundancy, and at laſt 
it proved to be that which was moſt dear to 


us; and wherein conſiſted this, more than in 


obtaining that liberty from the tyranny of the 
biſhops, to all ſpecies of proteſtants, to worſhip 
God according to their own light and conſci- 


* ence * For want of which, many of our bre- 
ee : ee thren 


77 ĩͤ > on 0: is 
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ee hren forſook their native countries, to ſeek 
ce their bread from ſirangers, and to live in how- TYYW 


ec Jing wilderneſſes; and for which alſo, many 


| © that remained here, were impriſoned, and o- 


cc therwiſe abuſed, and made the ſcorn of the na- 


Ss © 70%. | 


c THoskE that were ſound in the faith, how 


3 cc proper was it for them to labour for liberty, 


ce for a juſt liberty, that men ſhould not be tram- 
© pled upon for their conſciences? Had not they 


f | © laboured but lately under the weight of perſe- 


cc cutions, and was it fit for them to /it heavy 


7 © upon others? Is it ingenuous to ask liberty, 


and not to give it? What greater hypocriſy, than 


« for thoſe who were oppreſſed by the biſhops, to 
© become the greateſt oppre/ors themſelves, ſo 


* ſoon as their yoke was removed ? I could wiſh 
ce that they, who call for liberty now alſo, had 


not tgo much of that /pirit if the power were 
= © in their hands. 2 


« As for profane perſons, blaſphemers, ſuch as 


ce preach /edition, the contentious railers, evil 


= © /peakers, who ſeek by evil words fo cor; upt good 
= © manners, perſons of looſe converſations ; puniſh- 
ment from the civil magiſirate ought to meet 
with them; becauſe, if theſe pretend conſci- 
r* ence, yet walking diſorderly, and not accord- 
= © ing, but contrary to the goſpel and even to aa- 
= © zural light, they are judged of all, and their 
ius being open, makes them ſubjects of the 
3 ©* magiſtrates ſword, who ought not to bear it in 


Vain. | | | 
« THE diſcipline of the army was ſuch, that 
* a man would not be ſuffered to remain there, 


: ce of whom we could take notice he was gzilty 
3 ec of ſuch practices as theſe: And therefore how 
3 © happy would England have been, and you, and 


J, if the Lord had led you on ro have ſettled 


© upon 
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1654 © upon ſuch good accounts as theſe are, and to 
have diſcountenanced ſuch practices as the o- 
| ce ther, and left men in diſputable things free to 
© their own. conſciences, which was well provid. 
cc ed for by the government, and liberty left to 

& provide againſt what was apparently evil? 
“ [yDGE you, whether the conteſting for thingy 
© that were provided for by this government 
* hath been profitable expence of time for the 
© good of thele nations? By means whereof, you 
% may ſee you have wholly elapſed your time, 
ce and done juſt nothing. . 
< I will ſay this to you in behalf of the long 
parliament, that had ſuch an expedient as this Þ 
government been propoſed to them, and that 
& they could have ſeen the cauſe of God thus 
provided for, and had by debates been enlight- Þ 
ned in the grounds by which the difficultis 
might have been cleared, and the reaſon of 
the whole inforced, the circumſtances of tin: : 
e and perſons, with the temper and diſpoſition of 
* the people, and affairs both abroad and at home, 
ce when it was undertaken, well weighed ( a Þ 
e well as they were thought to love their ſeats) 
I think in my conſcience that they would have Þ 
proceeded in another manner than you have Þ 
done, and not have expoſed things to thoſe 
* difficulties and hazards they now are at, nor 
© given occaſion to leave the people fo diſſettled as 
© now they are, who, I dare ſay, in the ſobereſt, 
te and moſt judicious part of them, did expel, 
not a queſtioning, but a doing things in puriu- 
< ance of the government; and, if I be not mif-| 
informed, very many of you came up with | 
« this ſatisfaction, having had time enough to 
« weigh and conſider the ſame. 3 
« AND when I ſay, ſuch an expedient as th 4 
_ government 1s, wherein I dare. aſſert there is * a 5 
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E not to found dominium in gratia. And if ſo, 


ee jult liberty to the people of God, and the juſt 1654. 
« rights of the people in theſe nations provided 


& for, I can put the iſſue thereof upon the clear- 
« eff reaſon, whatſoever any go about to ſuggeſt 
ce to the contrary, 5 

« BU this not being the time and place of 
« ſuch an averment, for ſatisfaction fake herein, 
ce enough is ſaid in a book, entituled, a true 


c fate of the caſe of the common-wealth, (5c. pub- 


ce liſhed in January 1653. (And for my ſelf, I 
te defire not to keep it an hour longer than 1 
« may preſerve England in its juſt rights, and 
« may protect the people of God in ſuch a juſt 
ce liberty of their conſciences, as I have already 
ce mentioned.) And therefore if this parliament 


© have judged things to be otherwiſe than as I 
« have ftated them, it had been huge friendlineſs 
© between perſons that had ſuch a reciprocation, 


« and in ſo great concernments to the publick , 
© for them to have convinced me in what par- 
ce ticulars therein my error lay, of which I never 
« yet had a word from you. But if inſtead there- 
© of, your time has been ſpent in ſerting up ſome- 
ce what elſe upon another hottom than this ſtands, 
ce that looks as if a laying grounds of a quar- 
« e had rather been deſigned, than to give the 
« people ſettlement; if it be thus, it's well your 
© labours have not arrived to any maturity 
* 

« THIS government called you hither, the 


La) 


cc conſtitution whereof being ſo limited, a /ing/e 


ce perſon and a parliament, and this was thought 
« moſt agreeable to the general ſenſe of the na- 
ce tion, having had experience enough by trial 


c of other concluſions, judging this moſt likely 


© to avoid the extremes of monarchy on the one 
hand, and Democracy on the other, and yet 


K 


& then 
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1654. then certainly to make it more than a notion; 
. ce it was requiſite that it ſhould be as it is in the 


The LIFE of 


te government, which puts it upon a true and e- 


« qual ballance. It has been already ſubmitted 


0 


( 


© to the judicious honeſt people of this nation, 


© whether the ballance be not equal, and what 


their judgment is, is vi/ible by ſubmiſſion to it, 
< by acting upon it, by reſtraining their truſtees 


“ from medling with it; and it neither asks nor 


* needs any better ratification. But when ru ſtees 
1 in parliament ſhall by experience find any evil 
nn any parts of the government, referred by the 

& government it ſelf to the conſideration of the 
ce Protector and Parliament (ot which time it ſelf 
© vill be the beſt diſcoverer) how can it be reaſon- 
* ably. imagined, that a perſon or perſons com- 
& ing in by election, and ſtanding-under ſuch ob- 
ee ligations, and fo limited, and ſo neceſſitated by 
& oath to govern, for the people's good, and to 
«© make their love, under God, the beſt under- 


ee «rv 


E propping, and his beſt intereit to him; how 


e 
0 


* 


can it, I ſay, be imagin'd, that the preſent or 
ſucceeding protectors will refuſe to agree to al- 
deter any ſuch thing in the government that may 
* be found to be for the good of the people, or 
© to recede from any thing which he might be 
& convinced caſts the ballance too much to the 
cc ſingle perſon ? And although for the preſent; 
ce the keeping up, and having in his power the 
militia, ſeems the moſt hard, yet if it ſhould 


fn 


W A 


nA 5A 2g 


0 


W 


is moſt evidently at this time impugned by all 


et the enemies of it) as there was to get it, what 
© would become of all? Or if it ſhould not be e- 


« qually placed in him and the parliament, but 
0 


XR „ 


either for . the good * ought, or hindering; 


— 


8 LN | 


be yielded up at ſuch a time as this, when there 
is as much need to keep this cauſe by it (which 


yielded up at any time, it determines his power, 
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te harliaments from perpetuating themſelves, or 1654. 
cc from impoſing what religions they pleaſe on N 
cc the conſciences of men, or what government 
ee they pleaſe upon the nation, thereby ſubjefting 
« us to difſettlement in every parliament, and to 
ce the deſperate conſequences thereof; and if the 
ec nation ſhall happen to fall into a bleſſed peace, 
„ how eaſily and certainly will their charge be 
e taken off, and their forces be disbanded, and 
„ then where will the danger be to have the 
« militia thus ſtated ? | | 
* © WHAT if I Hhould ſay, if there ſhould be a 
“ diſproportion or diſequality as to the power, it 
e is on the other hand? And if this. be ſo, where- 
in have you had cauſe to quarrel? What de- 
„ monſtrations have you held forth to ſettle me 
4 to your opinion? Would you had made me ſo 
happy as to let me have known your grounds. 
I have made a free and ingenuous confeſſion of 
= © my faith to you, and could have wiſhed it 
had been in your hearts to have agreed that 
7 © lome friendly and cordial debates might have 
been towards mutual conviction; was there 
none amongſt you to move ſuch a thing? No 
= © fitneſs to liſten to it? No defire of a right un- 
= © derſtanding ? If it be not folly in me to liſten 
3 © to town-talk, ſuch things have been propoſed, 
and rejected with ſtiffneſs and ſeverity, once and 
e again; was it not likely to have been more ad- 
* yantagious to the good of this nation? I will 
* ſay this to you for my ſelf, and to that I have 
my conſcience as a thouſand witneſſes, and I 
* have my comfort and contentment in it, and IL 
| © have the witneſs of divers here, that I think 
ce truly ſcorn to own me in a lye, that I would 
not have been averſe to any alteration, of the 
= © good of which I might have been convinced, 
although I could not have agreed to the tak“ 
1 1 4 ing 


322 The L. I F. H + 
l ing it off the foundation on which it ſtands; 
WY WV © viz. The acceptation and conſent of the people. 

. 1 will not preſage what you have been about, 
& or doing in all this time, nor do J love to make 
ce conjetures; but I muſt tell you this, that as I 
cc undertook this government in the ſimplicity of 
« my heart, and as before God, and to do the 
© part of an honeſt man, and to be true to the 
cc intereſt which in my conſcience is dear to many 
« of you (though it is not always underſtood 
« what God in his wiſdom may hide from us, 
c“ as to peace and ſettlement) ſo I can ſay that 
cc no particular intereſt, either of my /e, eſtate, 
cc honour, or family, are, or have been preva- 
& lent with me to this undertaking. 

« FOR if you had upon the old government 
ce offer d to me this one thing; E ſpeak, as thus 
ce adviſed, and before God, as having been to this 
cc day of this opinion, and this hath been my 
<o conſtant judgment, well known to many that 
« hear me ſpeak; if this one thing had been 
ce inſerted, that one thing, that this government 
& ſhould have been, and plac'd in my family 
ce hereditary, I would have rejected it, * and 
«I could have done no other, according to my 

e preſent conſcience and light, I will tell you my 
« reaſon, though I cannot tell what God will 
« do with me, nor you, nor the nation, for 
ec throwing away precious opportunities commit. 
ce ted to us. 

« THis hath been my principle, and J liked 
c it. when this government came firſt to be pro- 
* poſed to me, that it put us off that hereditary 
ce way, well looking, that as God had declar'd 


* Ludlow obſerves here, that in this he flatter'd the am- 

bition of major-general Lambert, and kept him in expetta- 

tion of ſucceeding him, and fo ſecur d his aſſiſtance in carry” 
nga on us is deſigns. | 
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his people; and conſidering that promiſe in 
Taiah, that God would give rulers as at the firſt, 


and judges as at the beginning; J did not know, 


but that God might begin, and though at pre- 
ſent with a moſt unworthy perſon, yet as to the 
future, it might be after this manner, and J 
thought this might uſher it in. J am ſpeaking 
as to my judgment againſt making it hereditary, 
to have men choſen for their love to God, and 
to truth and juſtice, and not to have it Heredi- 
tary; for as it is in Ecclefaſies, who knoweth 
whether he may beget a fool or wiſe, honeſt or 
not? Whatever they be muſt come in upon 
that account, becauſe the government 15 made 
a patrimony. . 
« AND this I do perhaps declare with tog 
much earneſineſs, as being my own concern- 
ment, and know not what place it may have 
in your Hearts, and of the good people in the 
nation; but however it be, I have comfort in 
this my truth and plainneſs. 8 
6 I HAVE thus told you my thoughts, which 
truly J have declared to you in the fear of 
God, as knowing he will not be mock'd, and in 
the ſtrength of God, as knowing and rejoicing 
that I am kept in my ſpeaking, eſpecially, 
when I do not form or frame things without 
the compaſs of integrity and honeſiy, that my 
own conſcience gives me not the He to what I 
ſay, and then in what I ſay I can rejoice. | 
© Now to ſpeak a word or two to you, of 
that J muſt profeſs in the name of the ſame 
Lord, and wiſh that there had been no cauſe 
that I ſhould have thus ſpoken to you, and 
though I have told you, that I came with c 
N . & the 


welt 323 
what government he had delivered to the Yes, 1654. 
and placed it upon ſuch perſons as had been in- WNW 
ſtrumental for the conduct and deliverance of 


17 L1 P E of 
the fr} time, with ſome regret the nn chat 
now J ſpeak with mof regret of all. 
CI LOOK upon you, as having among you ma- 
ny perſons, that I could lay down my life in- 
dividually for, I could, through the grace of 
God, defire to lay down my life for you: So 
far am I from having an unkind or unchriſti- 
an heart towards you, in FRE particular ops 
Cities. 
. I HAVE that indeed, as a work moſt incum- 
bent upon me, I conſulted what might be my 
duty in ſuch a day as this, caſting up all conſi- 
derations. J muſt confeſs, as I told you, that 
I did think occaffonally this nation hath ſuf- 
fered extremely in the reſpetts mentioned, as 
allo in the diſappointmenis of their expeFations 
of that jaſtice that was due to them by your 
fitting thus long; and what have you brought 
forth? 
þ | & J ÞID not, nor cannot t apprehend what it is, 
By 5 „ (I would be Joth to call it a fate, that were 
13 too paganiſh a word) but there is ſomething 
in it, that we have not our expectations. 
« I DID think alſo for my ſelf, that I am 
like to meet with difficulties, and that this na- 
tion will not (as it is fit it thould not) be de- 
luded with pretexts of neceſſity in that great 
buſineſs of railing of money; and were it not 
that I can make ſome dilemma's upon which 
to reſolve ſome things of my conſcience, judg- 
ment, and actions, I ſhouid fink at the very 
proſpect of my encounters; ſome of them are 
general, ſome are more een ſuppoſing this 
cauſe, or this buſineſs muſt be carried on : Ei- 
ther it is of God, or of man; if it be of man, 
J would I had never touched it with a finger; 
if I had not had a hope fix'd in me, that this 


| . and this by/ine/s is of God, I would 
% many 
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many years ago have run from it. If it be 1654. 
e of God, he will bear it up. If it be of man, 


« it will tumble, as every thing that hath been 
« of man, ſince the World began, hath done. 
c And what are all our Hiſtories and other tra- 
« Jitions of actions in former times, but God ma- 
« nifeſting himſelf that he hath /baken and tum- 
« bled down, and trampled upon, every thing that 


ec he hath not planted ? And as this is, fo the 


ce all- wiſe God deal with it. 

4 Tp this be of human ſtrutture and invention, 
« and it be an old plotting and contrivance to 
« bring things to this , and they are not 
© the births of providence, then they will tum- 
« ble. But if the Lord take pleaſure in Eng- 
ce and, and if he will do us good, he is able 


ce to bear us up: let the difficultics be whatſoe- 


ce ver they will, we ſhall in his ſtrength be able 
ce to encounter with them. And I bleſs Gel I 
ce have been inured to difficulties, and I never 
ce found God fazlizg when I truited in him; 1 


= © can laugh and ſing in my heart when I ſpeak 


ce of theſe things to you, or elſewhere. And 
* though ſome may think it is an hard thing 


without parliamentary authority to raiſe money 


ce upon this ation; yet I have another argu- 


ment to the good people of this nation, if 
= © they would be ſaſe, and have no better prin- 


© (ie; whether they preler the having of their 


& wil, tho' it be their deſfrution, rather than 


„comply with things of neceſſity; that will ex- 
ce cuſe me; but I ſhould wrong my native coun- 
* try to ſuppoſe this. 

« For ] look at the people of theſe nations, 
* as the bleſſing of the Lord, and they are a 
* pcople bleſſed by God. They have been fo, 
*and they will be fo, by reaſen of that immor- 
* tal ſeed, Which hath been, and is among them, 
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thoſe regenerated ones in the land, of ſeveral 
judgments, who are all the flock of Chriſt 
and lambs of Chriſt, tho perhaps under ma. 
ny unruly paſſions, and troubles of ſpirits, 
whereby they give diſquiet to themſelves and 
others; yet they are not ſo to God, as to us; 
he is a God of other patience, and he will 
own the leaſt of truth in the hearts of his 
people, and the people being the bleſſing of 
God, they will not be ſo angry, but they will 
prefer their ſafety to their paſſions, and their 
real ſecurity to forms, when neceſſity calls for 
ſupplies ; had they not been well acquainted 
with this principle, they had never ers this 
day of goſpel-liberty. 

« BUT if any man ſhall object, It is an n eaſy 


thing to talk of neceſſities, when men create 


neceſſities ; would not the lord protector make 
himſelf great, and his family great? doth not 
he make theſe neceſlities ? and then he will 


come upon the people with this argument of 
neceſſity, 


« THis were bmething. hard indeed, but I 


have not yet known what it is to make neceſ 
fities, whatſoever the judgments or thoughts 
of men are. And I fay this, not only to this 
aſſembly, but to the world, "that that man li- 
veth not, that can come to me, and charge 
me thar I have in theſe great revolutions made: 
neceſſities; I challenge even all that fear God; 
and as God hath ſaid, My glory I will not giu 
unto another; let men take heed, and be twice 
advis'd, how they call his revolutions, the 
things of God, and his working of things 


from one period to another, how, I ſay, they | 


call them neceſſities of mens creation; for by 


fo doing, they do vilify and leſſen the work | 
© of God, and rob him of his glory, 3 he | 
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ee hath ſaid, be will not give unto another, nor 16 54. 
cc ſuffer to 'be taken from him. We know what WW 
« God did to Herod when he was applauded, and 
« did not acknowledge God; and God knoweth 
& what he will do with men, when they ſhall 
ce call his revolutions human deſigns, and ſo de- 
cc tract from his glory, when they have not been 
ee forecaſt, but ſudden providences in things, 
15 whereby carnal and worldly men are enraged, 
ce and under, and at which many, I fear (fone 
&© good) have murmured and repined, becauſe 
« diſappointed of their miſtaken fancies; but {till 
e they have been the wile diſpoſings of the Al- 
„ mighty, though inſtruments have had their 
„ paſſions and frailties; and I think it is an ho- 
te nour to God to acknowledge the neceſſities to 
e have been of God's impoſing, when truly they 
« have been ſo, as indeed they have, when we 
« take our fin in our actings to our ſelves ; and 
ce much more ſafe, than to judge things ſo con- 
« tingent, as if there were not a God that ruled 
© upon earth. 

« WE know the Lord hath poured this na- 
ce tion from veſſel to veſſel, till he poured it 
into your lap, when you came firſt together: 
« I am confident, that it caine ſo into your 
« hands, was not judged by you to be from 
© counterſeited or feign'd neceſſity, but by di- 
« vine providence and diſpenſtion. And this I 
« ſpeak with more earneſtneſs, becauſe I ſpeak 
« for God, and not for men; I would have 
ce any man to come and tell of the tranſacti- 
ce ons that have been, and of thoſe periods of 
ce time, wherein God hath made theſe revolu- 
5 tions, and find where they can fix a feigned 
* neceſſity. 

N COULD recite ations if either my 


„ſtrength would ſerve me to ſpeak, or yours 
Y 4 ce to 
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to hear; if that you would revolve the great 
hand of God in his great diſpenſations, you 
would find that there is ſcarce a man that fell 
off at any period of time when God had any 
work to do, that can give God or his work, 
at this day, a good world. 

« IT was, ſay ſome, the cunning of the lord 
protector (I take it to my ſelf) it was the 
craft of ſuch a man, and his plot, that hath 
brought it about. And as they ſay in other 
countries, therg are five or ſix cunning men 
in England that have Sill, they do all theſe 
things: Oh what blaſphemy i is this! becauſe. 
men that are without God in the world, and 
walk not with him, and know not what it is 
to pray, or believe, and to receive returns from 
God, and to be /poken unto by the ſpirit of 
God, who /peaks without a written word 
ſometimes, yet according to it: God hath ſpo- 
ken heretofore in divers manners, let him ſpeak 
as he pleaſeth. Hath he not given us liberty? 
Nay, is it not our duty to go to the la 
and to the teſtimonies, and there we ſhall find 
that there have been impreſſions in extraordi- 
nary caſes, as well without the written word 
as With it; and therefore there is no diffe- 
rence in the thing thus aſſerted from truths 
generally receiv'd, except we will exclude the 


&« Spirit, without whoſe concurrence all other 


ct 


teachings are inefe&#ual. He doth ſpeak to the 
hearts and conſciences of men, and leadeth 


them to his law and teſtimonies, and there 


he ſpeaks to them, and ſo gives them double - 
teachings, according to that of Fob, God ſpeak- 
eth once, yea twice; and that of David, God 
hath ſpoken once, yea twice have 1 heard this. 


* Thoſe men that live upon their Mumpſimus 


and Sump/i 1 their Maſſes and OE hes 
| F their 


© their dead and carnal worſhip, no marvel if 1654. 
ce they be /trangers to God, and the works of Wye, 
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God, and to /piritual diſpenſations. And be- 


4 cauſe they ſay and believe thus, muſt we do 
* ſo too? we in this land have been otherwiſe 


inſtructed, even by the word, and works, and 


* Spirit of 'God. 


« To ſay that men bring forth theſe things, 
when God doth them, judge you if God will 
bear this. I with that every ſober heart, tho? 


he hath had temptations upen him of delerting 
e this cau/e of God, yet may take heed how 


he provokes, and falls into the hands of the li- 
ving God, by ſuch blaſphemies as theſe, ac- 
cording to the 1oth of the Hebremus, If we fin 
wilfully after that we have received the knows 
ledge of the truth, there remains no more ſacri- 


6 fire for fin (It was ſpoken to the Jews, that 
„ having profeſſed Chriſt apoſtatized from him) 
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what then? nothing but 4 fearful failing in- 
to the hands of the living God. 
« THEY that ſhall attribute to this or that per- 


ſon the contrivances and production of thoſe 


mighty things God hath wrought in the midſt, 
of us, and that they have not been the revo- 
lutions of Chriſt himſelf, upon whoſe Goulders 
the government is laid, they ſpeak againſt God, 
and they fall under his hand without a Medi- 
ator ; that is, if we deny the Spirit of Jeſus 
Chriſt the glor y of all his works in the world, 
by which he rules kingdoms, and doth admi- 
nifler, and is the rod of his ftrength, we pro- 


© yoke the Mediator; and he may ſay, Til leave 


you to God, Ill not intercede for you, let 
him tear you to pieces, I'll leave thee to fall 
into God's hands, thou denieſt me my ſove- 
reignty and power committed to me. I'll not 
intercede nor mediate for thee, thou falleit 3 in- 

6 *to 


(c 
ec pining at God himſelf; and no wonder, confi- 
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40 
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to the hands ef the living God. Therefore 


whatſoever you may judge men for, and fay, 
this man is cunning, and politick, and ſubtil, 


take heed, again I fay, how you judge of 
his revolutions, as the products of mens inven- 
tions. 1 9 88 

& I MAY be thought to pref too much up- 
on this theme, but I pray God it may ſtick 
upon your hearts and mine. The ' worldly 
minded man knows nothing of this, but is a 
ſtranger to it; and becauſe of this is his a- 
theiſm and murmuring at inſtruments, yea, re- 


dering the Lord hath done ſuch things amongſt 
us as have not been known in the world theſe 
thouſand years, and yet notwithſtanding is not 
owned by us. SL RES Te © 

C THERE is another neceſſity which you have 
put upon us, and we have not ſought; I ap- 
peal to God, angels, and men, if I ſhall raiſe 
money according to the article in the govern- 
ment, which had power to call you hither, and 
did, and inſtead of ſeaſonable providing for the 
army, you have labour'd to overthrow the go- 
vernment, and the army is now upon free quar- 
ter, and you would never ſo much as let me 
hear a tittle from you concerning it; where 
is the fault? Has it not been as if you had 
had a purpoſe to put this extremity upon us 
and the nation? I hope this was not in your 
minds, I am not willing to judge ſo; but 
this is the ſtate unto which we are reduced; 
By the deſigus of ſome in the army, who are 
now in cuſtody, it was defign'd to get as many 
of them as they could, through diſcontent for 


want of money, the army being in a barren 


country, near thirty weeks behind in pay, and 
upon other ſpecious pretences, to march for 
% England 


» 
bs 
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6 England out of Scotland, and in diſcontent to 1654. 
&« ſeize their general there, a faithfal and ho- 2 
* neſt man, that ſo another might head the ar- 

ce my; and all this opportunity taken from your 

© delays; whether will this be a thing of feign- 
ed neceſſity? What could it ſignify but that 

_ © the army are in diſcontent already, and we'll 

© make them live upon foxes, we'll make them 
* caſt off their governours and diſcipline? What 
* can be faid to this? I liſt not to unſaddle my 
* ſelf, and put the fault upon others Backs 
* whether it hath been for the good of England, 
©< whilſt men have been talking of this thing or 
the other, and pretending liberty, and a many 

cc good words, whether it hath been as it ſhould 

have been? I am confident you cann5t think it | 

*© has, the nation will not think ſo. And if the b 

* worſt ſhould be made of things, I know not 

* what the Corniſb-men, or the Lincolnſhire-men 

„may think, or other counties, but I believe 2 

* they will all think they are not "ſafe. A tempo- 7 
" rary ſuſpenſion of caring for the greateſt /;ber- 
* ties and privileges (if it were ſo, which is 
* denied) would not have been of that damage, 
© that the not providing againſt free quarter hath 
ce run the nation upon. And if it be my liberty 
* to walk abroad in the fields, or to take a four- 
ey, yet it is not my wiſdom to do ſo when my 
* houſe is on fire. 

I HAVE troubled you with a long ſpeech, and 
I believe it may not have the ſame reſentment i 
ce with all that it hath with ſome; but becauſe IS 

e this is unknown to me, I ſhall leave it to - 
4 God, and conclude with that, that I think my 
ee ſelf bound in my duty to God, and the peo- 
6e ple of theſe nations, to their "Tafety and good 
*in every reſpect; T think it my duty to tell 
you, that it it not for the profz of theſe nati- 

ons, 
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1654. © ons, nor for common and publick good, for you 
WY WV © to continue here any longer; and therefore 1 


& do declare unto you, That I do diſſolve this 
& parliament.” 5 


* . 


C NA I. 


From the diſſolution of his ſecond PA R- 
LIAMEN T, #0 the meeting of his third | 
ri r... | 


{| a US the protector in great diſpleaſure, 
and in this upbraiding manner, parted with 
his ſecond parliament; which as it increas'd the 
indignation of the republicans, ſo it gave great 
encouragement to the royaliſts, to go on with 

the deſigns they had now on foot; ſo that both 

parties, for king and common-wealth, were in 

rage, and plots, and arms againſt him, though 

by Oliver's good policy and extraordinary intel- 

ligence, their deſigns were cruſh'd before they 
Wilimas's could bring them to any maturity. Major John 
8 Mildman, a noted common-wealth's-man, whom 
n. the protector had expell'd the houſe at the firſt 
opening of the ſeſſion, was ſeiz d with a paper 
dictated by him, iatitled, The declaration of the 

free and well- affected people of England, now in 

arms againſt the tyraut Oliver Cromwell, £/4; 

and beginning thus: © Being fatisfy'd in our 

te judgment and conſciences of the preſent neceſ- 

ce ſity to take up arms for the defence of our 

* native rights and freedoms, which are wholly 

ec invaded and ſwallowed up in the pride and am- 

ce bition of Oliver Cromwell, who calls himſelf 

ff lord protector of England, who hath render'd 

TL all Exgliſumen no better than his vaſſals, 2 

| UL 


Oliver Cromwell. 


death, was after a ſhort 1mpriſonment diſcharg'd 
and ſet at full liberty. The protector at the 


333 
But this man, contrary to the expedtation of all 1654. 
his friends, who thought of nothing but his 


ſame time us'd all imaginable arts to ſecure him- 


ſelf, and prevent a univerſal odium : He pay'd 
the fleet and army well, and diſcharg'd all offi- 
cers whoſe fidelity he ſuſpected z carry'd it very 
fair with the city of London, giving them the 
power of their own militia, under their old lea- 
der major-general Skippen, treating them and ac- 
cepting of treats from them; eas d the common 
people of ſome cuſtomary burdens, and ſome 


part of their taxes; and us'd an indefatigable 


| diligence and unbounded expence in procuring in- 
_ telligence, and early cruſhing all deſigns againſt 
him. So that though his mother (who dy'd 
this year, and was buried with extraordinary 
mp and ſolemnity) was in continual fear of her 


ſon's life, and when ſhe heard any gun go off, 


would cry out that her ſon was ſhot, and could 
not be eaſy without ſeeing him ſafe once or twice 
a day; and though a thouſand of his enemies did 
really believe, that Killing him would be no mur- 
der, yet he had the good fortune to eſcape all 
dangers. 


THE Cavalier plot was ſtill on foot, which en 
THINS 
for Yo 
king. 


the protector had a jealouſy was countenanc'd by 
the parliament z and he gave out that to be a 
cauſe of his diſſolving them. The project was, 
to have ſeveral parties riſe together in ſeveral 
parts of the nation, about the beginning of March; 

and though upon the private intelligence the pro- 


tector had receiv d, ſeveral perſons were apprehend- 


ed, and many arms ſeiz' d, yet it was ſtill reſol- 
ved to attempt ſomething. 'To this end, a Cart- 
load of arms was brought to the place of ren- 


dezyous for the —— parts, where twas re- 
' * 
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1654. ported the conſpirators were to be headed by 
wy H#ilmot carl of Rocheſter. But being ſomewhat 
alarm'd at their firſt meeting, and apprehenſive 

of the regular forces falling upon them before 

they were ſufficiently prepar'd, they diſpers'd 
themſelves, leaving their arms behind them. 

The deſign was not ſo ſoon over in the weſt, 
where Sir Joſeph Wag ftaff, colonel Penruddoct, 
captain Hugh Grove, Mr. Jones and other per- 

ſons of condition, enter d Salisbury with a body 

of two hundred horſe well arm'd, expecting 

there to have their numbers daily augmented. 

It was the time of the aſſizes, and they came 
thither about five a clock in the morning; 
where having proclaim'd the king, they ſeiz'd 

the judges, Rolls and Nicolas, and took away 

their commiſſions, They alſo ſeiz d the ſheriff; 

and Mag fiaff was for hanging all three of 
them; but others not agreeing to it, they were 

at laſt ſet at liberty. Their forces not at all an- 
ſwering their firſt expectations, they retir'd to 
£o2-town, and from thence march'd as far as 
Bland ord in Dorſetfhire, where moſt men look'd 

upon them as flying, ſeveral of their own party 
ſtealing from them as faſt as ochers came to them; 

and thoſe who continu'd with them, did fo ra- 

ther to ſecure themſelves and obtain better condi- 

tions, than from any expettation of ſuccels in 

their undertaking. Captain Unto Crook, having 
intelligence of their motions, purſu'd them in- 

to Devonſhire, and at South-Molton fell upon them 

35 24. and totally defeated them: Moſt of them were 
ur Pre qc taken priſoners, and amongſt them Penruddocꝶ, 
Grove, and Jones; Wagftaf, Maſon, and Mom | 

peſſon "narrowly elcaping. Penruddock and Grove 

were beheaded at Exeter, and others were hang'd 

in that city ; ſome of them were ſent ro Salif- 


Pry, the place Where they had fo lately triumph'd, d, 
an 


Oliver Cromwell. 
and there try'd and executed; and many were 
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tranſported to the Weſt- Indies. Thus theſe in 


ſurrections, which at firſt ſeem'd to threaten the 
whole kingdom, expir'd for the preſent, and the 
protector was ſecur'd without the help of his 
army. | or | 

THis plot, which was laid to ruin the pro- 
tector, prov'd in the iſſue of great advantage to 
him, advanc'd his credit, and ſerv'd to confirm 
his authority the more. It clear'd him of the 
reproach of inventing plots himſelf for an excuſe 
and pretence to continue ſuch numerous forces 
in pay; and that little Tucceſs the king's party 
met with, was judg'd a good proof that there was 
not yet ſufficient force for the ſafety and quiet of 


the kingdom. From hence he took occaſion, The Roy- 
with the advice of his council, to make an or- alifts de- 
der, © That all who had born arms for the <imated- 


ce king, or had declar'd themſelves to be of his 
ec party, ſhould be decimated, or pay a tenth part 
ce of their eſtates, to ſupport the charge of ſuch 
te extraordinary forces, as their turbulent and 
< ſeditions practices oblig'd him to keep up; 
the protector declaring, That the charge ſhould be 
laid upon thoſe who had occaſion'd it, and not upan 


the honeſt party, who had already been ſo much 


ſafferers. Commiſſioners were appointed in eve- 
ry county for this purpoſe; and by this means 
incredible ſums of money were brought into the 
protettor's coffers. He like wiſe committed to 
priſon many of thoſe whom he ſuſpected, as the 
earl of Oxford, the lords Willoughby of Parham, 
Newport, and Compton; Littleton, Peyton, Pack- 
ington, Aſoburnham, Nuſſel, Legg, Philips, Hal- 
ſey, and ſeveral others. He had alſo a very 
watchful eye over the republicans, and fifth- mo- 
narchy men, and gave Mon orders to ſeize ma- 
jor-general Overton, major Bramſtone, Holms 2 
+ 


1654. 
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and other officers. Overton was ſent up ty 


London and committed to the tower, and his 


_ regiment given to colonel Morgan, colonel Okey's 
to the lord Howard, and cornet Joyce, now co- 


The pro- lonel, was likewiſe caſhier d. And finally, to 
rector ap- provide for all inconveniencies, as well amongſt 


Points 


. the people as in the army, he divided England, 


as cwere, into ſo many cantons, over each of 
which he plac'd one called by the name of major- 
general; which major-generals were in the na- 
ture of prefects or governors of provinces. Theſe 
men were to have the inſpection and government 
of the inferior commiſſioners in every county, to 
commit to priſon all ſuch perſons as they ſuſpect- 
ed, to levy all moneys which were order'd by 
his highneſs and his council to be collected for 
the publick, to ſequeſter all who did not pay 
their decimation, and to put in execution ſuch far- 
ther directions as they ſhould receive; and there 
was no appeal from any of their acts, but to the 
protector himſelf. Their names and ſeveral di- 
viſions were as follows: Colonel Kelſey was 


major-gencral for Kent and Surry; colonel Goffe 


for Sue, Finmphire, and Berkſhire; colonel 
Desborough tor Glouceſterſhire, Wiltſhire, Dorſet- 
fire, Somerſetſbire, Devonſhire, and Cornwal ; 
lieutenant general Fleetwood for Oxfordſhire , 
Buckinehamjhire, Hertfordſhire, Cambridgeſhire , 
Ex, 2 . and Norfolk; major- general SK ip- 
pon for the city of London; commitlary general 
Mhaley tor Lincolnſhire, Nottinghamſhire, Der- 
 byſhire, Warwickſhire, and Leiceſterſhire ; major 
Butler for Northamptonſhire, . Bedfordſhire, Rut- 
land, and Huntingtonſhire z colonel Berry for 
Worceſterſhire, Herefordſhire, Shropſuire, and 


Norih-I/ ales ;, colonel Hbortley for Cheſhire, Lan- 


caſhire, and Staffordſhire z major-general Lam- 
vert tor Yorkſhire, Durbam, Cumberland, Weſt+ 
| _ moreland, 
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noreland, and Northumberland; and colonel Bark- 1655. 
ſſead for the city of Weſiminſter, and Middleſex. Ny 
THESE major-generals carry'd things with a 
very high hand, decimating whom they pleas'd, 
interrupting the ptoceedings at law, upon peti- 
tions of thoſe who thought themſelves aggriev'd, 
| and threatening ſuch as would not readily ſubmit 
to their orders with tranſportation to the Weſt- 
Indies. A certain farmer in Berkſhire, being re- Story of a 
quir'd to pay his tenth, ask'd the cgmmiſſioners, farmer of 
in caſe he did ſo, What ſecurity he ſhould have P*\Fire. 
| for the other nine parts; and it being anſwer'd, 
That he ſhould have the protector's order and theirs 
| for the enjoyment of the reſt; he reply'd, That he 
had already an act of parliament for the whole, 
which he could not but think ta be as good ſecurity 
as they could give: But, ſaid he, if Goodman 
ſuch a one and ſuch a one (naming two of his 
neighbours) will give me their bond for it, I know 
| what to ſay to ſuch a propoſal ;, for if they break 
their agreement, I know where to right my ſelf ; 
| but theſe ſword-men are too ſtrong for me. 5 
ABOUT this time alſo, the protector having Of one 
laid ſome extraordinary tax upon the city, one er, 
Com, who had formerly ſerv'd him in bringing m— 
about his defigns, poſitively refus'd to pay his 333 
| ſhare, and vehemently diſſuaded others from «ell. 
complying with it: Hereupon the protector ſent 
for him; and put him in mind of the old friend- 
ſhip that had been beeween them, telling him, 
That of all men he did not expeft this oppoſition 
from him, in a matter that was fo neceſſary for the 
good of the commonwealth. Cony in return remem- 
| bered him, how great an enemy he had expreſs'd 
himſelf to ſuch grievances, and how he had de- 
clared, That all who ſubmuted to pay illegal 
taxes, were greater enemies to their country than 
they who impos'd them; and that the tyranny of 
2 princes 
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165 5. princes could never be grievous, but by the raienefs 
and ſlupidity of the people. When the protector 


ſaw he could not bring him over, he told him, 


That he had a Vill as ſtubborn as his, and he 


Of Sir Pe- 
fer Wer $- 
worth. 


would try which of them two ſhould be maſter ; 
and thereupon committed him to priſon. As 
ſoon as the term came on, the priſoner brought 
his Habeas Corpus in the King's Bench, then cal- 
led the Upper-bench, Maynard, 2 wiſden, and 
Hindham being of counſel for him, demanded 
his liberty, both upon the illegality of the com- 
mitment, and of the impoſition, The jud- 
ges could not defend either, and it appear'd 
plainly what their ſentence would be; ; fo that 
the protector's attorney requir'd a farther day to 
anſwer what had been urg d. But before that 
time, the three who were his counſel were com- 
mitted to the tower; and the judges were ent 
for and ſeverely reprimanded, for ſuffering the 
liberty they had taken: And when they humbly 
alledg'd the law and Magna 2 the protector 
told them, Their Magna F-——a ſhould not con- 
trole his actions, which he knew were for the ſafe- 
ty of the commonwealth ; and ask'd them, bo 
made them judges ? Aud whether they had any 
authority to ſet there but what he gave them; and 
therefore he advis'd them to be more render of 
that which only could preſerve them, and ſent them 
away with this caution, Tha? they ſhould not ſuf- 
fer the lawyers to prate, what it would not be- 
come them to hear. 

AT another time, Sir Peter . a 
member of the long parliament, caus'd a collec: 
tor in the country to be profecuted at his ſuit, 
though he could ſcarce procure any attorney to 
appear, or counſel to plead for him. The pro- 
rector being inform'd of this proſecution, ſent. a 


meſſenger to bring Sir Peter before the council; 
where 
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where being ask'd the reaſon of this . 1655. 
he told them, That he was mov'd to it by his 


— 


' conſtant principle, That by the lau of England 10 


money ought to be levy'd upon the people, without 
their conſent in parliament. The protector then 


ask'd him, Mhether he would withdraw his action 
or no; to which he reply'd, If you will command 


me, 1 muſs ſubmit : Cromwell therefore command- 
ing it, he accordingly withdrew his action; and 
ſo this matter ended. 

BUT though the protector Pc in this Many 
arbitrary manner againſt thoſe who conteſted his things 
authority; yet in all other caſes, where the life worthy of 
of his juriſdiction was not concern'd, he ſeem'd 3 
to have a great reverence for the law, and the wy 8 
conſtitution, rarely interpoſing between party and govem- 
party; and to do him juſtice, there appear'd in ment. 
his government many things that were tru- 
ly great and praiſe- worthy. Juſtice, as well 
diftributive as commutative, was by him re- 


ſtor'd almoſt to its ancient grace and ſplendor, 


the judges executing their office without cove- 
touſneſs, according to law and equity, and the 
laws, except ſome few, where himſelf was im- 
mediately concern'd, being permitted to have 
their full force upon all, without impediment 
or delay. Mens manners, outwardly at leaſt, 
became likewiſe reform'd, either by removing the 
incentives to luxury, or by means of the ancient 
laws now reviv'd, and put in execution, There 
was a ſtrict diſcipline kept in his court, where drun- 
kenneſs, whoredom, and extortion were either 
baniſhed, or ſeverely rebuk'd. Trade began a- 
gain to flouriſh and proſper, and moſt things to 
put on a happy and promiſing aſpect. The pro- 
teftor alſo ſhew'd a great regard to the advance- 
ment of learning, and was a great encourager of 
it. The univerſity of Oxford, in particular, ac- 
knowledged his highneſs's reſpect to them, in 
2 2 conti- 
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1655. continuing their chancellor, and beſtowing on 
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His de- 
ſign of re- 

„ 22a 

the Jews. 


the publick library there four and twenty Greek 
manuſcripts, and munificently allowing an hun- 
dred pounds a year to a divinity reader. He 
alſo order'd a ſcheme to be drawn for founding 
and endowing a college at Durham, for the con- 
venience of the northern ſtudents. | 
ABOUT this time, a deſign was form'd by the 
protector, of ſettling the Jews again in this na- 
tion; and Manaſſeh Ben-Iſrael, a great Rabbi, 
came over and made his ſtated propoſals, and had 
a conference upon them, for re- admitting that 
people to exerciſe trade and worſhip in England. 
The protector, on this occaſion, ſent for divers 
miniſters of the goſpel, and laid thoſe propoſals 
before them; and at the ſame time with great 
earneſtneſs declar'd his opinion, * That ſince 


c there was a promiſe that they ſhould be con- 


ce yerted, means ought to be us'd to that end; and 


c the moſt likely way was, the preaching of the 


< goſpel in truth and ſincerity, as it was then 
« jn England, devoid of all popith idolatry, which 
« had render'd the chriſtian religion odious to 
ce them.” But the deſign was fo violently op- 
paſed that this treaty came to nothing. Tis ſaid 
the protector had the promiſe of 200000 J. from 
the 7ewws, in cafe he procur'd this toleration for 
them; which made him ſo earneſt to bring it a- 
bout: But biſhop Burnet informs us, that he en- 
ter'd into this treaty with them for the ſake of 
intelligence. His words are theſe: “ When he 
« underſtood what dealers the Zews were every 
& where in that trade that depends on news, 
< the advancing money upon high or low inte- 
« reſt in proportion to the riſque they run, or 
the gain to be made as the times might turn, 


ee and in the buying and felling of the actions of 


© money ſo advanc'd, he, more upon that ac- 


* count, than in compliance wich the . 
(e 
0 
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& of toleration, brought a company of them o- 1655. 
« yer to England, and gave them leave to build WWW. 


ce a ſynagogue. All the-while that he was ne- 
ce goriating this, they were ſure and good ſpies 
« for him, eſpecially with relation to Spain and 
te Portugal.” 


Uro this the biſhop tells this ftory, which A fory 
he had from the lord Broghill, then earl of Or- on this 


rery That as that earl was once walking wit 


Cromwell in one of the galleries of Whitehall, a 


man almoſt in rags appear d in view; upon which 
he immediately diſmiſs'd the earl, and took that 
perſon with him into his cloſet ; who told him of 
a great ſum of money, that the Spaniards were 
ſending over ina Dutch man of war, to pay their 
army in Flanders; and alſo whereabouts in rhe 
1hip the ſaid money was repolited. The protec- 
tor then immediately ſent an exprels to Smith 
(afterwards Sir Jeremy Smith) who lay in the 
Downs, informing him, © That within a day 
or two ſuch a Dutch ſhip would pals the Chan- 
nel, which he mult fearch for the Spaniſh money, 
« which was contraband goods; his highneſs 
being then at war with Spain. Accordingly, 
when the ſhip paſs'd by Dover, Smith ſent and 
demanded leave to ſearch him. The Dutch 
captain return'd him this anſwer, That none but 
his maſters might fearch him U pon which, Smith 
ſent him word again, That he bad ſet up an hour- 
glaſs, and if he did not ſubmit to the ſearch before 
it was run out, he would force him. The cap- 


tain ſeeing it was in vain to ſtruggle, ſubmitted 


in time, and ſo all the money was found. And 
the next time his highneſs ſaw the lord Orrery, 
he told him, he had his intelligence from that 
iemingly forlorn man he ſaw him go to ſome 
days before. 


h occaſion. 


THE lords cm oners of the great ſeal, He makes 


were Sir Thomas Agon, Mpitelocł, and i 


a change 


in his mi- 


err ; 


1655. Liſe; and William Lenthal, Eſq, was maſter of 
the Rolls. Widdrington, Whitelock and Lenthal 
5 made their exceptions againſt executing an ordi- 
nance of the lord protector and his council, For 
the better regulating and limiting the juriſdiction of 
the high court of Chancery : Upon which his high- 
neſs, not enduring his authority or his acts ſhould 
be diſputed, ſent for them to the council-cham- 
ber, and there requir'd them to lay down the 
ſeal and withdraw. He kept it a few days in 
his own hands, and then gave it to major Lz/le, 
one of the former commiſſioners, and colonel 
Fiennes, And that Widdrington and FYhitelock, 
the ejected commiſſioners, might not be too much 
diſguſted, his highneſs appointed them commiſ- 
fioners of the treaſury ; and he continued Leu- 
thal in his favour for paſt ſervices. 
Appoints ABOUT this time the lord proteftor and his 
2 com- council appointed a committee of trade, to con- 
ke of fider how to improve, order and regulate the 
trade and navigation of the common-wealth, 
This was an affair of great importance to the 
nation, and his highneſs was very carneſt and in- 
.. „„ 
| . As the protector's power was very great at 
home, ſo his influence was no leſs conſiderable 
| abroad. About this time an ambaſſador extraor- 
dinary from Sweden came over in great pomp and 
ſtate, and with much ceremony and ſolemnity 
1 had his audience of his highneſs in the Banquei- 
i fing-houſe at White-hall. The ambaſſador ſpake 
# in the Swediſh language, and his ſecretary inter- 
= | preted what he faid in Latin. When he had 
0 done, the lord protector ſtood ſtill for ſome time, 
= |... and then putting off his hat to the ambaſſador, 
Aar, with a carriage full of gravity and Rate, he an- 
fte ge. ſwer'd him in Eglifh as follows: 
diff am- My lord ambaſſador, J have great reaſon to 
daſſador. . acknowledge, with thankfulneſs, the reſ ger 
e 
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cc oY good affection of the king your maſter to- 1655. 
© wards this common- wealth, and towards my ſelf LR 


“in particular; whereof I. ſhall always retain a 
« very grateful memory, and ſhall be ready upon 
&« all occaſions to manifeſt the high ſenſe and va- 
ee jue I have of his majeſty's friendſhip and alli- 
ce ance. My lord, you are very welcome into 
« England; and during your abode here, you 
« ſhall find all due regard and reſpect to be gi- 
ven to your perſon, and to the buſineſs about 
« which you come. I am very willing to enter 
c into a nearer and more ſtrict alliance and friend- 
© ſhip with the king of Swedeland, as that which 
<© in my judgment will tend much to the honour 
« and commodity of both nations, and to the 
i general advantage of the proteſtant intereſt, I 
« ſhall nominate ſome perſons, to meet and treat 
© with your lordſhip upon ſuch particulars as you 
© ſhall communicate to them. 

CHRISTINA, queen of Sweden, having 
abdicated her kingdom upon changing her religi- 
on and turning Papiſt, refolv'd to go to Rome, 

and to fee as much as ſhe could in her way thi- 
ther; and the renown of Cromwell made her ve- 
ry defirous to ſee him. Accordingly ſhe (ent 
her ſecretary Maldeſcht, an Italian, from Fontain- 
bleau in France to London, to procure an invita- 
tion from the protector, who receiv'd the ſecre- 
tary with ſuch marks of reſpect, as made him 
hope he ſhould ſucceed in his errand. He often 
hinted, that her majeſty would be extremely 
pleasd to fee ſo illuſtrious a captain. Cromwell 
gave him the hearing, but would not underſtand 
his meaning : He return'd compliment for com- 
pliment; and the ſecretary ſoon underſtood, that 
the protector had no mind to receive a viſit from 
the queen. And indeed he had three reaſons a- 
gainſt inviting her; the CxPence of her ſtay here, 
„ his 


iir 


1655. his reſentment of her apoſtacy, and the ill ex am- 
ple of her converſation, which was too gallant 
and intriguing for a Puritan court. ii 

Is in fa THE protector's greateſt difficulty in his fo- 
pence reign affairs, was, which ſide to chuſe, France or 
— Spain. The latter offer'd, that if his highneſs 
wh would join with them, they would engage them- 
France or ſelves to make no peace, till he ſhould recover 
Spain. Calais again to the Engliſh. The protector was 
very well pleas'd with this, thinking it would 
recommend him much to the nation, to reſtore 

that town again to the Engliſh empire, after it 

had been a hundred years poſſeſs'd by the French. 
Cardinal Mazarine having intelligence of this of- 

fer made by the Spaniards, that he might outbid 
them, promis'd, in caſe the protector would join 

with France, to aſſiſt him in taking of Dunkirk, 

Inclines to a place of much more importance. His highneſs 
rhe for. was ſtill for ſome time in ſuſpence, but that which 
my inclin'd him very much to join with France, was 
this; he ſaw that if France ſhould aſſiſt the king 

or his brother with an army of Hugonots, to 

make a deſcent into England (which was threa- 

ten'd if he join'd with Spazz) this might be of 

very dangerous conſequence to him who had fo 

many enemies at home, and ſo few friends; 
whereas the Spaniards could give thoſe princes 

no ſtrength, nor had they any proteſtant ſubjetts 

to aſſiſt them in ſuch an enterprize. This con- 
ſideration made a great impreſſion on him; and 

whilſt he was caſting in his mind, what was 

fit to be done, one Gage, formerly a prieſt, came 

over from the Weſt-Iudies, and gave him ſuch 

a relation of the weakneſs, as well as of the ri- 

ches of the Spaniards in thoſe parts, that he con- 
cluded it would be both an important and eaſy 
conqueſt, to ſeize on their dominions there. By 

this he hop'd to ſupply himſelf with ſuch a 
. Low” treaſure, 
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creafare, that his government —_ be eſta- 1635. 
bliſh'd, before he ſhould need to have any re- WWW 
courſe to a parliament for money. And as the 
Spaniards would never admit of a peace with 
England between the tropicks, he was in a ſtate 
of war with them as to thoſe parts, even before 
he declar'd war againſt them in Europe. Upon Sets out a 
this, he prepar'd a fleet, with a force ſufficient, 88 for 
as he thought, to have Terz'd Hiſpaniola and JO 
Cuba; Gage having aſſur d him, that ſucceſs in 
that expedition would ſoon make him maſter of 

all the reſt, When the time of ſetting out this 
fleet came on, all men wonder'd whither it thould 
be defign'd. Some imagin'd it was to rob the 
church of Loretto; and this apprehenſion occa- 
ſion'd a fortification to be drawn round it: o- 
chers talk'd of Rome itſelf; for the protector's 
preachers often gave out, That if it were not 
for the diviſions at home, be would go and ſack 
Babylon. Others thought the deſign was againſt 
Cadiz, though he had not yet broke with Spaip. 

The French knew nothing of the ſecret; and 
the protector not having finiſh'd his alliance with 
them, was not oblig'd to impart to them the 
reaſon of his preparations. All he ſaid about it 
was this, That he ſent out the fleet to guard the 
ſeas, and to reſtore England to its dominion on 
that element. 

T EIs fleet conſiſting of about thirty men of 
war, under the command of vice-admiral Penn, 
with about four thouſand land- ſoldiers, to be 
commanded by Venables, ſet ſail in the beginning 
of this year, directly for Barbadoes, where the 
two commanders were order d to break open their 
commiſſions. Being ſafely arriv'd there, and 
new men taken in to encreaſe the land-army, _ 
they ſail'd to the iſland of Hiſpaniola. Coming any 
about the middle of * before Santo Domingo, wich illi 

| the ſucceſs. 
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the chief port of that country, Penables landed 


his men in an ill place, different from the orders 


he had receiv'd from the lord protector, and 
march'd them thro' ſuch thick woods and uneaſy 
paſſages, that the Spaniards, with a very unequal 
number, beat them back. After this they ad- 
vanc'd again towards the town, taking Negroes 


for their guides, who led them into an ambuſ- 


cade ; fo that they were again ſhamefully repuls'd 
to the bay where they landed, with the loſs of 


 major-general Haines, and above ſix hundred men. 


But takes 
Fam aica. 


Blake's 
ſucceſs in 
the Medi- 


{orranean, 


They were ſoon forc'd to re-imbark ; and then, 
to make ſome amends for this unhappy miſcar- 
riage, they made another deſcent on the iſland 
of Jamaica, and obtain'd an eaſy poſſeſſion of it; 
which ifland has ever fince remain'd in the hands 
of the #ngliſþ Where leaving a good body of 
foot to ſecure it, they ſail'd back to England. 


The lord protector was never ſo much diſturb'd 


as at this diſaſter at Hiſpaniola; ſo that Penn 
and Yenables were no ſooner come on ſhore, but 


he committed them both to the Tower, and 
could never be prevail'd on to truſt either of 


them again. | [ 5 
ABOUT the time that Penn and Venables ſet 
out on this unfortunate expedition, admiral 
Blake fail'd with another fleet into the Mediter- 
ranean, to ſcour thoſe ſeas of the Tarki/h pirates; 
and not meeting with any of them, he bravely 
reſoly'd to ſeek them out in their ports. He 
came firſt before Algiers, and ſending to the Dey 
demanded that all the Engliſb ſhips might be 
reſtor*d, and all the Englifþ 3 releas d. The 


Dey hereupon ſent a rich preſent to Blake, with 
ſome ſtore of freſh proviſions, and gave him to 
underſtand, © "That the ſhips and captives al- 
*© ready taken belong'd to private men, there- 
** fore not ſo much in his power; but yet they 
7 OR > ſhould 
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6e ſhould be reſtor 4 at a moderate ranſom ; and 165 * | 
te if the admiral thought good, they would con- (YV 


ee clude a peace, and for the future offer no acts 
&« of violence to any of the Erzliſh ſhips and 
natives. A peace being accordingly conclu- 
ded, Blake ſail'd from thence to Tunis, where, 
having made the ſame demand as at Algiers, in- 
ſtead of the like ſubmiſſion, he receciv'd this re- 
ſolute anſwer, © That there were their caſtles 
« of Goletta, and their ſhips and caſtles of Porto- 
% Ferino he might do his worſt, for he ſhould 
© not think to fright them with the ſight of 
« his fleet.” Provok'd at this anſwer, Blake re- 
ſolv'd to deſtroy their ſhips in Porto-Ferino. Ac- 
cordingly they man'd their long-boats with ſtout 
ſeamen, and ſent them into the harbour to fire 
thoſe ſhips, whilſt the admiral himfelf with all 
his fleet thunder'd moſt furiouſly with his can- 
non againſt their caſtles, The ſeamen, in the 
mean time, ſo bravely perform'd their parts, that 
all the nine Turkifp ſhips of war were ſoon re- 
duc'd to aſhes, with the loſs of only twenty five 


men, and forty eight wounded, on the Engliſh 


ſide. Theſe were actions of che higheſt conduct 
and courage, which made the Engliſh name very 
formidable in thoſe ſeas. 

THERE was another reaſon of Blake s failing 
into the Mediterranean, which was, to demand 
ſatisfaction of all princes and ſtates, that had 
moleſted the Engliſh in the time of war and 
confuſion at home. Accordingly, among other 
places, he ſail'd to Leghorn, and diſpatch'd his 


ſecretary to demand of the great duke of 7 


cany 600001. for damages ſuſtain'd by the Eng- 
ih in his dutchy ; prince Rupert having taken 
and fold as many Engliſh ſhips, as amounted to 


that value, to the great duke's ſubjects. The 


Kid duke Was willing to pay * of the = 
an 
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| 165 5. and deſird time to conſult. the pope about the 


cxreſt. Blake faid the pope had nothing to do with 


it, and he would have the whole ſum, which 
was paid him, 35000 Spam, and 25000 Halian 
Piftoles. The duke pretended that the pope 
ought to pay part of the damage, ſome of the 
ſhips having been ſold to his ſubjetts ; according- 
ly the next ſucceeding pope repaid the great 
duke 20600 piſtoles. General Blake ſent home 
fixteen ſhips laden with the effects he had re- 
ceiv'd from ſeveral ſtates for ſatisfaction and da- 
mages, and they were ordered to fail up the 
Thames together, for a pleaſing ſpectacle to the 
people. | : 
IHE king of Spain, provok'd at the late at- 
tempt upon his dominions in the Weſt-Indies, 
declar'd war againſt England; and_the protector 
on the other hand diſpatch'd orders to admiral 
The pro- Blake, to watch the return of the Spaniſb plate- 
tector fleet, and make what deſtruction he could upon 
8 the coaſts of Spain; and thought fit now to finiſh 
ance with his alliance with France, ſending Lockhart his 
Fraxce, ambaſſador thither for that end. His highneſs 
undertook to ſend over an army of 6000 foot; 
and when the forts in Dunkirk and Mardyke 
ſhould be taken, they were to be put into his 
hands: And the French king likewiſe oblig'd him- 
ſelf by this treaty not to permit king Charles, 
nor his brothers, nor any of his relations and ad- 
herents, excepting the queen mother, to remain 

in any part of his dominions. 
1656, ABOUT this time, the protector had two ſig- 
Twogreat nal occaſions given him, to exerciſe his charity, 
ations of and diſplay his power, and ſhew his zeal in pro- 


* tecting the Proteſtants abroad. The duke of Sa- 


of the Pro. Voy rais'd a new perſecution of the Vaudois, cru- 


zeftants a- elly murdering and maſſacring many of them, and 
broad. driving the reſt from their dwellings into the 
e | mountains, 


Oliver Cromwell. 
mountains. Upon this the protector ſent to Ma- 


zarine, deſiring him to put a top to theſe pro- 


ceedings; adding, That he knew well they had the 
duke in their power, and could reſtrain him as they 
pleas d; and if they did not, he muſt preſently break 
with them. The cardinal objected to this, as un- 


reaſonable: He promis'd to do good offices; but 


ſaid, he could not anſwer for the effects. How- 
ever, nothing would fatisfy the protector, till 


they oblig'd the duke of Savoy to reſtore all he 


had unjuſtly taken from his proteſtant ſubjects, 
and to renew all their former privileges. For 


which purpoſe alſo he wrote to the duke of Sa- 


vo himſelf, though he had otherwiſe no concern 
with him. But the Title of Royal Highne/5 being 
by miſtake omitted on the letter, the major 
part of the council of Savoy was for returning 1t 
back unopened ; but the Marquis de Pianezza 
repreſenting to them, that Cromwell was as 


haughty as he was powerful, and would not 


paſs by ſuch an affront; that he would certainly 
lay Hilla Franca in aſhes, and ſet the Swäĩs pro- 
teſtant Cantons upon Savoy; the letter was read; 
which, togetlier with the cardinal's influence, 


had the deſir d ſucceſs. The lord protector alſo 


rais'd a great ſum of money for the FVaudois, and 
ſent over Moreland to ſettle all their affairs, and 
ſupply all their loſſes. 


THE other inftance was this: There happen- 


ed a tumult at Niſines, in which the Hugonots 


had committed ſome diſorder ; who being appre- 


henſive of very ſevere proceedings upon it, ſent 
one over with great ſecreſy and expedition to the 
lord protector Cromwell, to deſire his inter poſition 
and protection. This expreſs found ſo good a recep- 
tion the firſt hour he came, that his highneſs having 


receiv'd the whole account, bad him, * Refreſh 
S himſelf after fo long a journey, and he would 


& take 
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et take ſuch care of his buſineſs, that by the time 
& he came to Paris, he ſhould find it diſpatch' d. 
Accordingly, that night he diſpatch'd an a- 
gent with a letter to the cardinal, and one in- 
clos'd for the king. The letter to the cardinal 
was in Latin; to which he added this poſtſcript 
in French with his own hand; Je viens d'apprendre 
la revolte des habitants de Niſmes. Je recom- 
mande a votre eminence les interets des reformez. <1 
« have heard of the tumult at Niſines- J re- 
ce commend to your eminence the intereſts of 
« the reiormed.” He allo ſent inſtructions to 
his ambaſſador Lockhart, requiring him either to 
prevail that the matter might be paſs'd over, or 
to come away immediately, The cardinal com- 
plain'd of this way of proceeding ; but the ne- 
ceſſity of their affairs made him comply. Theſe 
things raisd the protector's character abroad, 
and caus'd him to be much depended on. 
IHE lord Broghi/ll, who was one of the pro- 
tector's cabinet counſellors, was ſent for from 
Ireland to go to Scotland, and be preſident of 
the council there; but he was ſoon weary of 
the place, though he had a falary of 2000 7. 
per Annum. Upon his return to London, Oliver 
told him, There's a great friend of yours in town. 
Brogbill asking who? Cromwell ſaid, The lord 
Ormond: Ve came to town ſuch a day, and is at 


ſuch à place, naming it Brogbill ſaid, he knew 


nothing of it But the protector bad him ſend 
Ormond word that he knew where he was. The 
lord Broghill went himſelf, and told him what 


Cromwell had faid; upon which the marqueſs 
made haſte away: But his lady's papers were 


® 


ſeiz d on, who entreated lord Broghill to inter- 
cede for her. As ſoon as Cromwell ſaw him, 
he faid with ſome paſſion, Lou have undertaken 
inderd for the quiztneſs of a fine perſon The 
| | | lady 
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lady Ormond. 15 conſpiring with her husband a- 1616. 
gainſt me; and by your procurement, I have al- 
25 her 2000 I. 4 year of the mar queſs s eftate, 
becauſe they are ſufferers in Ireland. She's 4 
wicked woman, and ſhall not have a farthing of 
it. The lord Broghill ſeeing him angry, return- 
ed a ſoft anſwer, which ſeldom fail'd to pacify 
him; and humbly deſir'd to know what grounds he 
had for ſo ſevere a cenſure. Grounds enough, re- 
ply'd the protector, There, read it (giving him 
a letter) tis her own hand. Lord Broghtill look- 
ing upon it, ſaid, It was not lady Ormond's 
hand, but the lady Ilabella Thynn's, between whom 
and the marqueſs there had been an intrigue. How 
will you prove it? ſaid Cromwell. Eaſily, re- 
ply'd the other, for I have ſome letters of that 
lady's by me; which being thewn to the protec- 
tor, he was ſatisfy'd. 
_ HavinG mention d this inſtance of intelligence 
of lord Ormond s being in town, it may be proper 
enough to inſert here what biſhop Burnet ſays 
of CromwelPs uſing Sir Richard Willi for a ſpy. 
«© Oliver, ſays he, underſtood that one Sir Ri- 
dc chard Willis, was chancellor Zyde's chief con- 
ce fident, to whom he wrote often, and to whom 
ce all the party ſubmitted. So he found a way 
ce to talk with him: He ſaid, He did not intend 
"* to bart any of the party, his deſign was rather 
* to ſave them front ruin: They were apt, after 
'* Fheir caps, to run into fooliſh plots, which ſig- 
& niſ) d nothing bat to ruin thoſe who were enga- 
& ged in them: He knew they conſulted him in 
© every thing. All he deſir d of him was to know 
c thoje plots, that he might ſo diſconcert them that 
none might ſuffer for them. If he clapt any of thent 
« up in priſon, it ſhould be only for a little time, 
„ and they ſhould be interrogated only about ſome 


* triſling di . but never about the 2 ww 
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1656. © they had engag 4 in. He offer'd Willis what” | 
„ ever he would accept of, and to give it when 


c or as he pleas' d. They ſtruck up a bargain, 
and none was truſted with this but his ſecretary 
Thurloe, who was a very dextrous man at get- 
ting intelligence. Thus Cromwell had all the 
king's party in a net: And the biſhop tells us, 
he knew every thing that paſs d in the king's little 
court, and yet not one of his ſpies was diſcover- 
ed but Manning, who was ſhot to death in the 
territories of the duke of Newburgh. - 

THE protector having concluded the treaty 
with France, reſolv'd now on a vigorous proſecu- 
tion of the war with Spain. For this purpoſe; 
admiral Blake, and Montague, afterwards earl of 
| Sandwich, were order'd with a ſtrong navy to 
block- up the port of Cadiz, Here they lay ſe- 
veral weeks, but could not provoke the enemy 
to come out and fight, till want of water and o- 
ther neceſſaries oblig'd them to fail to Mere 
" Bay in Portugal for freſh ſupplies; captain Stay- 
ner, in the mean time, being left behind with 


—— ty ſeven ſhips; who, whilſt the commanders were 


gone to the foremention'd place, eſpy'd rhe 
Spaniſo plate: fleet making directly for Cadiz, and 
refolv'd to fall upon it; which, with the Speaker, 
Bridgewater, and Plymouth frigats, whilft the 
reſt were behind, be: ſo bravely perform'd, that 
in a few hours the whole fleet was quite ſpoil'd. 
One ſhip was ſunk, another burnt, in which the 
marqueſs of Bajadox, vice- roy of Mexico, with. 
his lady and eldeft daughter, . periſh'd in the 
flames; two were forc'd on ground, one run a- 
way, and two remain'd in the conquerors hands; 
which being brought to Poriſmouth, the bullion, 
to the value of above two millions, was there 
landed, and convey'd in carts to Landon, as a 
trophy and triumph of war. | 
THR 
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THE protector being now in the height of his 1656. 

glory, reſolv'd to call a parliament; to which it 2 

is thought by ſome he could have no other mo- ncht 10. 

tive or inducement, than to make a patty for a @1jy'd on, 

crown, and get the title of KING conferr'd on 

him, which was the only thing he wanted; for 

as to the power of a king, he was really more 

formidable than any of the Engliþ monarchs e- 

ver were. But others think the neceſſary expen- 

ces of the Spaniſh war was the main occaſion of 

it. Whatever his deſign was, a parliament was 

to be ſummon'd, and writs were iſſued through- 

out the three nations for election of members 

for that purpoſe; in which all endeavours were 

us'd to hinder thoſe from being choſen, who were 

moſt likely to obſtrutt the protefor's deſigns : 

For this reaſon the preſident Bradſbaw, Sir Hen- 

ry Vane, lieutenant-general Ludlow and others 

were ſummon'd before the council; and after 

conſultation, upon their refuſing to give ſecurity 

not to att againſt the government, Sir Henry 

Vane was ſent priſoner to Carisbrook caſtle, 

Ludlow was order'd to be taken into cuſtody ; 

and Bradſhaw, though permitted to go his cir- 

cuit, as chief. juſtice of Cheſter, had letters ſent 

after him to deter perſons from giving their 

votes for him. | 
HAVING mention'd lieutenant-general Zud- The pro- 

low's being taken into cuſtody, I ſhall conclude teQor's 

this chapter with an account of what paſs'd be- diſcourſe 

tween him and the protector at the council-table, ee L 

„ n w at the 

as previous thereunto. When he appear'd before uncil- 

the council according to ſummons, his highneſs table. 

| charg'd him with diſperſing treaſonable books in 

Ireland, and with endeavouring to render the of- 

ficers of the army diſaffected, by diſcourſing to 

them about new models of government. Lud- 

Vo confeſs'd, he had caus'd ſome papers to be 

Aa diſpers'd 
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1656. diſpers'd in Ireland, but ſaid they could not juſt- 
4 h be call'd treaſonable; and that though he 
5 knew not it was a crime to debate concerning 
forms of government, yet, to the beſt of his re- 
membrance, he had not lately done any ſuch 
thing. The protector then told him, he was not 
ignorant of the many plots that were carrying 
on to diſturb the preſent power; and he thought 
it his duty to ſecure ſuch as he ſuſpected. To 
which Lu4low reply'd, that there were two du- 
ties requir'd by God of the magiſtrate, viz. To 
be a terror to evil-doers, and a praiſe to them 
that do well; and whether his actions were good 
or bad, he was ready to ſubmit to a legal trial: 
That he knew no other way to ſecure the magi- 
ſtrate from being afraid of the people, or the 
people from the read of the magiſtrate, but by 
both doing what is juſt and good. You do well, 
{aid the protector, 10 veflett on our fears; yet I 
would have you know, that what I do, proceeds not 
from any motive of fear, but from a timely pru- 
dence 'to foreſee and prevent danger; and had 1 
done as 1 ſhould, 1 had ſecurd you immediately up- 
on Jour coming into England, or at leaſt when 
you deſir d to be freed from the engagement you had 
given afler your arrival: Aud therefore 1 now 
require you to give aſſurance not to act againſt the 
government. The lieutenant- general defir'd to be 
excus'd as to that, remembring him of the rea. 
ions he had formerly given for his refuſal; and 
added, that he was in his power, and he might 
ule him as he thought fit. Pray zhen, ſaid 
Cromwell, what is it that you would have ? May 
not every man be as good as he will? What can 
you deſire more than you have ? It were eaſy,anſwer- 
ed Ludlow, 7o tell what we would have. What 
is that, [pray ? reply'd the protector. That which 
doe fought for, ſaid Ludlow, 7 hat the mation 
might 
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might be governed by its own conſent. I am, ſaid 
the other, as much for a government by conſent 
as any man; but where ſhall we find that conſent ? 
amongſt the prelatical, presbyterian, independent, 
anabaptiſt, or levelling parties? Lo which Lud- 


low anſwer'd, Amongſt thoſe of all ſorts who haue 


acted with fidelity and affeftion to the publick. 
The protector then fell to commending the pre- 
ſent government, extolling the protection and 
quiet which the people enjoy'd under it; and ſaid, 
he was reſolved to keep the nation from being im- 
brud in blood. Ludlow ſaid, He thought too 
much blood had been already ſhed, unleſs there 
were a better account of it. You do well, reply'd 
the protector, to charge us with the guilt of blood; 
but we think there is a good return for what hath 
been ſhed; and we underſiand what clandeſtine 
correſpondences are carrying on at this time between 
the Spaniards and thoſe of your party, who made 
uſe of your name, and affirm that you will own 
them and aſſiſt them. Ludlow told him, he knew 
not what he meant by his party, and he could 
truly ſay, that if any hadenter'd into an engage- 
ment with Spain, they had had no advice from 
him fo to do; and if they would uſe his name, 
he could not help it. His highneſs then in a ſofter 
way, told him, That he deſird not to put any more 
hardſhips on him than on bimſelf, that he had been 
always ready to do him all the good offices that 
lay in his power, and that he aim'd at nothing by 


Ti 
1656. 


this proceeding but the publick quiet and ſecurity. 


Truly,Sir, ſaid the other, I know not why you ſhould 
be an enemy to me, who have been faithful 10 
you in all your Difficulties Upon which the 


protottor ſaid, J underſtand not what you mean 


y my difficulties: I am ſure they were not ſo 
properly mine as thoſe of the public; for in reſpect 
to my outward condition, 1 have not much im- 
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1656. proved it, as theſe gentlemen ( pointing to his 
council) well know. To this they appear'd to 


aſſent, by riſing from their ſeats; and therefore 
Ludlow (as he tells us) thought fit not to infiſt 
farther on that point; but contented himſelf to 


ſay, that it was from that duty which he owed 


to the publick, whereof the protector expreſs'd 
o great a regard, that he durſt not give the ſe- 
curity he deſir d; apprehending it to be againſt 
the liberty of the people, and contrary to law: 
For proof of which he produc'd an act of par- 
liament, „For reſtraining the council from im- 
<« priſoning any of the freeborn people of Eng- 
ce land, and if they ſhould do ſo, requiring the 
< juſtices of the Vpper Bench, upon the applica- 


.« tion of the aggrieved party, to grant his Ha- 
c beas corpus, and give him conſiderable da- 


% mages.” But, ſaid the protector, did not the 


army and council of ſlate commit perſons to priſon? 


To this Ludlow anſwer'd, that the council of 


| ſtate did fo, but it was by virtue of an authority 


granted to them by the parliament ; and if the 


army had ſometimes acted in that manner, it had 


been in time of war, and then only in order to 
bring the perſons ſecured to a legal trial. 4 
juſtice of peace, ſaid Cromwell, may commit, and 


Hall not I? Ludlow told him, a juſtice of peace 


was a legal officer, and authoriz'd by the law 
to do ſo; which he could not be though he were 


king, becauſe if he did wrong therein, no re- 


medy could be had againſt him. Therefore, ſaid 
he, f have offended againſt the law, 1 deſire to 


be referred to a juſtice of the peace, that I may be 


proceeded with according to lau; but if I have 


done nothing to deſerve a reſtraint, that then I may 


have my liberty. Upon this, he was order'd to 
withdraw; and major-general Lambert advis'd, 
that he might be peremptorily requir'd to give 

. : the 
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the ſecurity demanded : But the protector ſaid, 1656. 
That the air of Ireland was good, that he had a 
houſe there, and therefore he thought it beſt to fend 
him thither. In the end, the lieutenant-general 
reſolutely refuſing to give the ſaid ſecurity, was 
order'd to be taken into cuſtody, as before re- 
lated. | 


S 7. >: 

From the meeting of his third Pax 1 a- 
MENT, to his being confirm'd PROT E C- 

TOR, & the humble petition and advice. 


N the 17th day of September, the new The o- 
parliament met his highneſs the lord pro- pening of 
tector in Heſtminſter-Abby ; where Dr. John Gomwell's 
Owen, vice-chancellor of Oxford, preach'd a ſer- _ Pye. 
mon on theſe words in //azah, What ſhall one 
then anſwer the meſſengers of the nation? That 
the lord hath founded Lion, and the poor of his 
people ſhall truſt in it. This being over, the pro- 
tector with the members went to the painted- 
chamber, where he made a ſhort ſpeech to them, 
and then diſmiſs'd them to their houſe : But here 
they found a guard plac'd, and none were ſuffer'd 
to enter but ſuch as had certificates given them, 
in this form, Theſe are to certify, that A. B. is 
return'd by indenture one of the members to ſerve 
in this preſent parliament, for —— and approv'd 
by his highneſs's council. By this means near a 
hundred members were excluded, who thereup- petition 
on preſented a petition to the ſitting members, de- and re- 
claring, © That being choſen by the country to mon- 
* ſerve with them, they were ready to diſcharge —— 
ce their duty; but were prevented from doing ſo (juded 
| Aa 3 | 1 by members. 
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1656. by the power of the ſword, and refus d ad- 
WY W/E mitrance into the houle by a guard of ſoldiers. 

Upon this, a committee being ſent to the protec- 
tor and his council, return'd with this anſwer, 


s the exportation of ſeveral commodities of the 
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That if the perſons complaining would apply 
themſelves to them, they thould be reliev'd if 
there was cauſe.” The excluded members 


therefore ſeeing no redreſs, appeal'd to the peo- 
ple in a ſevere remonſtrance, or proteſtation, 
complaining, „That the lord protector had by 


force of arms invaded their fundamental right 


© and liberty, and violently prevented the meet- 


ing of the people's choſen deputies in parlia- 
ment; and concluding with an appeal to God 
and all the good people of England for aſſiſt- 


ance and protection in their ſervice, c. 


IIIE fitting members made choice of Sir Tho- 


mas Middrington for their ſpeaker : ; and 'twas 
ings and ſoon perceiv'd that they were diipos'd to att ac- 
acts. _ cording to the protector's mind. On the firſt of 
SGS crober they reſolvd, “That the war againſt 


the Spaniards was "undertaken upon juſt and 
* neceffary grounds, and for the good of the peo- 
ct ple of the commonwealth ; and that the par- 
liament doth approve thereof, and will by 


&< God's bleſſing aſſiſt his highneſs therein. 
They then proceeded to paſs ſeveral acts; as 1. 


An att that paſſing of Bills ſhould not deter- 
mine this preſent ſeſſion of parliament. 2. An 
act for renouncing and diſannulling the pretend- 
ed title of Charles Stuart. 3. An att for ſe- 
curity of his highneſs the lord protector his 
perſon, and continuance of the nation in peace 
and ſafety; whereby twas made high-treaſon 


to attempt, compaſs, or imagine the death of 


the protector. 4. An act for taking away the 
court of Wards and Liveries. 5. An act for 


breed 
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5 breed, growth and manufacture of this com- 1656. 
« monwealth. ” And farther, to make good WY 
what they had reſoly'd, great ſums of money 
were granted to carry on the Spaniſh war. For 
this purpoſe, an act was paſs'd, © For an aſſeſſ⸗ 
cc ment of 60000 /. a month, for three months 
« upon England; another for 3 a month for 
« the ſame time, on Scotland; and the ſame on 
« Jreland. There was allo another att paſs'd, 
For 300007. a month for England, 6000 l. a 
«< month for Scotland, and goco l. a month for 
« Ireland, to be paid for three whole years next 
2 enſuing. Another, For continuing of ton- 
e nage and poundage. And another (which 
was the revival of an old act) © For preyenting 
„ multiplicity of buildings in and about the Su- 
« burbs of London, and within ten miles thereof ; 
« a whole year's revenue to be preſently paid for 
4 all houſes which had been built upon new 
ce foundations ſince the year 1620.” 
THESE bills, with ſeveral others, were at ſe- 
veral times paſs'd by the protector, coming in 
ſtate as a ſovereign to the Painted- chamber. And 
when the money bills with ſome others were 
paſs'd, he made this ſhort ſpeech to the ſpeaker : 
< 1 perceive, that among theſe many acts of par- The pro- 
ce hament, there hath been a very great care had a 
ce by the parliament, to provide for the juſt and met 
ce neceſſary ſupport of the commonwealth, by his paſſing 
ce theſe bills for levying of money now brought of bills. 
ce to me, which I have given my conſent unto : 
* And underſtanding it hath been the practice 
* of thoſe who have been chief governours, to 
&« acknowledge with thanks to the commons, their 
« care and regard of the publick, I do very 
te heartily and * nnn their kind- 
nels herein. 


cc 
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1656. THE parliament had not fat two months when 
the exorbitant power of the major-generals came 
* under conſideration. The protector had hitherto 
4 — given them good words; but fearing they might 
down, in time eclipſe his own greatneſs, he was now 

for ſuppreſſing their authority. And fo Mr. Cley- 
pole his ſon-in-law ſtood up (which was an un- 
uſual thing with him) and told the houſe, © That 
ce he could but ſtart the game, and muſt leave 
ce thoſe who had more experience, to follow 
ce the chace; and therefore ſhould only fay, that 
ce he had formerly thought it neceſſary, in re- 
e ſpett to the condition in which the nation had 
<< been, that the 9:4or-generals ſhould be entruſt- 
e ed with the authority they had exercis'd; but 

<« in the preſent. ſtate of affairs, he conceiv'd it 
de inconſiſtent with the laws of England and li- 
ce berties of the people, to continue their power 
« any longer.” This motion was a clear direc- 
tion to the court party in the houſe; who being 
well aſſur d, that Cleypole had deliver'd the ſenſe, 
if not the very words of the protector therein, 
join'd as one man in oppoſing and aboliſhing the 
power of theſe major-generals. RE 

ABOUT this time, one James Naylor, a late 
ſoldier under general Lambert, took upon him to 
per ſonate , our Saviour, reſembling his picture in 
his garb, hair, and looks. He went about with 
diſciples, and women miniſtring unto him, and 
enter'd the city of Briſtol riding upon an aſs, his 
followers ſtrewing his way with leaves and boughs 
of trees, and crying, Hoſanna, bleſſed is he who 
cometh in the name of the Lord. He alſo pre- 
tended he could heal the ſick, raiſe the dead, and 
iaſt forty days, and gave no other anſwer to any 
queſtion, but, Thou haſt ſaid it. The magiſtrates 
of Briſtoi ſent him up to the parliament, who 

zeſoly'd, © That James Naylor was guilty of 2 


4 
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< blaſphemy, and a great ſeducer of the people; 1656. 
and inſtead of ſending him to Bedlam, which 
would have been the propereſt place for him, 

they ordered the ſpeaker to pronounce this ſe- 

vere ſentence againſt him, viz. © To ftand in 

ce the pillory for two hours at Weſtminſter; to 

cc be whipp'd by the hangman from 7/e/iminfter 

ce to the Old Exchange, and there to ſtand in 

ce the pillory two hours more; his tongue to be 

& bored through with a hot iron, and his fore- 

ce head ſtigmatiz d with the letter B; to be af- 

ec terwards ſent to Briſtol, and convey d through 

ce the city on a horſe bare-back'd, and his face 

© backward, and his body whipp'd in the mar- 

ce ket-place : To be brought back to London, and 

«© committed to priſon in Bridewell, and there 

ce to be kept from all company, and to have no 

ce relief, but what he ſhould earn from hard la- 

c hour ; and being debarr'd the uſe of pen, ink 

ce and paper, to be kept to continual work, tall 

cc he ſhould be diſcharg'd by the parliament.” 
Whitelock ſays, many thought he was too furi- 

ouſly profecuted by ſome rigid men. And we 

muſt obſerve likewiſe, that the above account, 
which is the moſt uſual, that 1s given of his he- 

reſies and blaſphemies, is denied by the body of 
Duakers, who repreſent him as a plain man, of 
great zeal, and no great capacity. 

_ ABOvuT this time, there was a new diſcove- Synder. 
ry made of a deſperate plot againſt the protefor's 975 
perſon; which made the acts paſs'd for his ſecu- Pt. 
rity be judg'd highly ſeaſonable. Miles Synder- 

comb, a Leveller, having been caſhier'd in Scot- 

land, combin'd with one Cecil and one Troop, of 

his highneſs's life-guard, to affaffinate the pro- 
tector near Brentford, as he was going to Hampton- 
Court. Syndercomb, being betray'd by the other 
conſpirators, ſtoutly deny'd the plot, but was 
| | i | co 
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condemn'd upon the ſtatute of 25 Edw. III. the 


V chief juſtice Glynn declaring it treaſon in caſe of 


1657. 


a protector, as well as a king, /ince by the word 
king any chief magiſtrate was underſtood. The 
priſoner was found dead, when the day appoint- 


ed for his execution came; whereupon his body 


was dragg'd naked by a horſe's tail to the ſcat- 


fold on Tower-Hill, and there bury'd, with a ſtake 


driven through it. The protector was very much 
diſturb'd at this accident; for inſtead of bringing 


this man to make ſome uſeful diſcovery to him, 


which he expected, he found himſelf under the 
reproach of cauſing him to be poiſon'd, as being 
afraid to bring him to publick juſtice. However, 
a day of publick thankſgiving was appointed for 
the proteCtor's deliverance z when, after a ſermon 
at St. Margaret's Weſtminſter, his highneſs treat- 
ed the ſpeaker and members in the Banguetting- 
houſe at Whitehall, with more than ordinary 
marks of endearment. | 
On the 6th of February there was a great 


meeting of learned men at M/hitelock's houſe at 
Chelſea, purſuant to this order of parliament: 


Ordered, © That it be referr'd to a committee 
e to ſend for and adviſe with Dr. Walton, Mr. 
&© Hughes, Mr. Caſtle, Mr. Clerk, Mr. Poulk, 
« Dr. Cudworih, and ſuch as they ſhall think 
ec fit, and to conſider of the tranſlations and im- 
cc preſſions of the bible, and to offer their opi- 
c mons therein.” And about a Week after, 
Dr. Walton publiſh'd the Polhglot bible. 

THE parliament had fat about ſix months, 


Deſign of when the debate came on in the houſe about 
changing Cromwell's title of Protector into that 
of Aing. A new inſtrument was drawn up, and 
read in the houſe, having a blank left for the 
title of the ſingle perſon, and two other blanks 
for two houſes of parliament. This was brought 

| | — 
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in by Mr. Pack, a rich alderman of London, who 
was ſuppos d to be very much in the court inte- 
reſt; and when it came to be debated, twas ſharp- 
ly oppos'd by the ſoldiers party in the houſe; 


who joining with the Republicans, fell ſo furiouſly 


upon Pack for his preſumption and unparliamen- 
tary proceeding, that they bore him down from 
the ſpeaker's chair to the bar of the houſe. 
But this heat laſted not long; for the lord Brog- 
hill, chief juſtice Chun, and others who were 
privy to the main deſign, alledging, © Lhat be- 
« ing maſters of their own reſolutions, they 
« might retain as much of this new form as was 
« good, and rejett what was otherwiſe ;” they 
by this means brought it to be debated : And tho? 
they met with ſome oppolition therein, yet when 
it came to be put to the queſtion, they carried 
all before them, and grew fo bold as to move, 
e That the blank left for the inſertion of the 
© title of the chief magiſtrate might be fill'd up 
ce with the name of King:; Which motion, 
tho' very much oppos'd by. lieutenant-general 
Fleetwood, was likewiſe carried, and the name 
voted, together with the filling up the two blanks 
left for the two houſes, with the words, Houſe 
of Commons, and, Other Houſe. „ 
Tris done, on the 4th of April they pre- 
ſented this writing to the lord protector, which 
was ſtil'd, The humble petition and advice of the 
parliament of England, Scotland, and Ireland 10 
his highneſs ; at which time, the ſpeaker Sir 
Thomas Widdrington, made a ſpeech to him, re- 
commending the title and office of a King, as 
ſettled here with Chriſtianity it ſelf, approv'd and 
retain d by our anceſtors, and every way fitted to 
the Iaws and temper of the people of England. 
The protector, however inclinable he was to ac- 
cept of this offer, yet finding it to be * 
5 | | | . 
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The par- 
liament 

vote him 
the title. 


And offer 
it to him. 


He de- 


murs up 


on it. 
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1657. the humour and bent of the army, and the 
A chief officers of it, and that his ſon-in-law Fleet- 
wood, and his brother-in-law Desborough were 
particularly averſe to it, inſtead of a ready aſſent, 
thought fit to demur upon it; and the better to 
protract time, in hopes of gaining upon the offi- 

cers, he deſir d, That a committee might be ap- 

& pointed to confer with him, and to offer him bet- 

ce ter knowledge and ſatis faction in this great cauſe, 
A com- A COMMITTEE was accordingly appointed, 
mittee ap- which on April 11. met him in the Painted- 
9-5 "j to chamber. Whitelock was chair- man, and the 
hin) chief ſpeakers beſides him were, the lord Brog- 
Bill, chief juſtice St. John, chief juſtice Glynn, 

the lords commiſſioners Fiennes and Liſle, Len- 

thal maſter of the Rolls, Sir Charles Wolſiey, Sir 
Richard Onſlow, and colonel Jones. Theſe for 

two diſtinct days ſucceſſively entertain'd the pro- 

tector with long ſpeeches, endeavouring to per- 

ſuade him to accept of the title of King, which 

the parliament had offer'd him. Their argu- 

ments were principally theſe: © That the name 

« of a Protector, as he held it, was unknown to 

© the Engliſh conſtitution ; but the title of KING 

c had the only foundation in the ancient and known 

ec laws of the nation, was interwoven with our 

e laws, and ſuited to the genius of the people: 

« That it was the head from whence all the 

ec nerves and ſinews of the government proceeded; 

« and if a new head was put on, it was a que- 

& ſtion, whether thoſe nerves and ſinews would 

« grow and receive nouriſhment: That for him to 

ce take up the office of King, without the title, 

© was to take it up with kf the objettions of 

e ſcandal : That the King, the laws of the na- 
tion, the liberties of the people, and alſo par- 

* liaments themſelves, had but one foundation, 

_ © and that the end of the late war was not to 
deſtroy King ſhip, as appear'd by ſix or ſeven 
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4 of the parliament's declarations, one of which 165 89 
ce was order'd to be read in all churches.” His WV 


highneſs anſwer'd, © That theſe arguments 
« were cogent, but not ſatis factory; that the 
« title of Protector might be adapted to the 
« laws; that providence was againſt them, that 
2 4 hag already alter d the name; and that he 
* were much to be blamed, if he ſhould diſ- 
« ak ſo many pious and religious men, who 
© would take offence at ſuch a proceeding. ” 
The committee reply'd, „ That the title 
« ought to be accommodated to the laws, and 
« not the laws to the title: That the innova- 
© tion of title was ſuſpected, as being the cover 
« of hidden tyranny ; and that the inconvenien- 
* cies of ſuch change were not preſently felt; 
ce for which very reaſon, it was by the parlia- 
c ment deny'd to king James, when he came 
« firſt to this kingdom, to change the title of 
« king of England and Scotland, into that of 
« Great Britain That by refuſing the title of 
King, he would not ſo much derogate from 
« his own honour, as from the nation's, for 
© whoſe honour it was to have a King for the 
e ſupreme governour : That under the name of 
* Protector was never defign'd the ſupreme mo- 
** derator, but a temporary officer for guarding 
«the king in his minority, and adminiſtring of 
* the kingdom; and that generally ſuch had 
© been unfortunate : That that appellation ha- 
« ving at this time ſprung from the ſoldiers, ſa- 
© your'd of conqueſt, and might with very good 
cc reaſon be reſcinded by the parliament. That 
% without the title of king the government 
* would be unftable and flitting, and would not 
long ſtand, being on a tottering foundation; 
& 2s it had been chang'd three or four times in 


« theſe five years, and did ſtill fluctuate: That 
« this 
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1657. © this had been the great encouragement of 
WY V © thoſe attempts againſt his ' perſon, that the 
& law did not take notice of him as chief ma- 


ee giſtrate; and that juries were generally back- 
& ward in finding any guilty of treaſon upon that 
% account: But by the laws made in Edward 
&« IV. and Henry VII's time, whatever was 
i © done by a king in poſſeſſion, was good and va- 
of & lid, and all that ſerv'd under him were fafe 
« and exempt from puniſhment. By thoſe laws 
© his enemies had hitherto pleaded indemnity, 
© but by his aſſuming what was deſir'd, thoſe 
« laws they pretended for their diſobedience, 
* would tie them, even by their own principles, 
to obedience. That tho?” part of the long par- 
ce liament had taken away King ſhip, yet now it 
ewas ſet up again by a fuller repreſentative of 
te three nations; and ſince the parliament of 
* England, Scotland and Ireland, had advis'd and 
ce defir'd him to take upon him the title of King, 
© he ought not in reaſon and equity to refuſe it. 
& That providence was no leſs conſpicuous in 
ec turning the government again into monarchy, 
ce for avoiding confuſion, and bridling the tu- 
„% mults of the people, than in changing the 
c name of Monarchy into Proteforſhip : And 
& that good and pious men would acquieſce in 
& the decree of the parliament, altho' perhaps 
He ſtill ce they might ſeem privately to differ.” In the 
demurs. end, his highneſs gratefully acknowledg'd the 
| kindneſs of the offer, but would not give a pre- 
ſent anſwer, acquainting the committee, That 
« he would confider of all they had faid, and 
& ſeek to God for counſel; and then he would 
© ſend for them, and declare his reſolution.” 
THE protector was now under great difficul- 
ties and diſtraction of mind, and many days 
Pais'd before he could come to a reſolution = 
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Ibeir rattle. But they being very ſerious upon 


Oliver Cromwell. 


chis weighty affair. Whilſt this buſineſs was in 
agitation, the lord Broghill (afterwards earl of 


in the city, the protector enquir'd of him, Mhat 
news he had heard there. The lord Orrery told 


W 
1657. 
LYN 
_ Orrery) as biſhop Barnet informs us, coming one A remar- 
day to Cromwell, and telling him he had been 2 con- 


ference 
between 


him and 


him, le had heard he was in treaty with the the earl of 
king, who was to be reſtor d, and to marry his Orrey. 


daughter. Cromwell ſnewing no diſpleaſure at 
this, the earl ſaid, In the flare to which things 
were reduced, he "could ſee no better expedient : 

They- might bring him in on what terms they 
pleas'd ; and his highneſs might retain the ſame 
authority he then had, with leſs trouble, To this 
Cromwell anſwer'd, The king can never forgive his 


father's blood. The earl reply'd, He was one of 


many that were concern'd in that, but he would 
be alone in the merit of reſtoring bim. Upon which 
the protector ſaid, He is /o damnably debauch'd, 
he would undo us all; and ſo went off to other dit- 
courſe. without any emotion; ; which made his 
lordſhip conclude he had oiten thought of that 
expedient. - 

THE protector 1 in the mean time kept himſelf 
on ſuch a reſerve, that no man knew what an- 
ſwer he would give to the parliament's offer, 


tho' 'twas thought moſt likely that he would ac-⸗ 


cept of it. He, as Ludlow informs us, endea- 


voured by all poſſible means to perſuade the of- 


ficers of the army to approve the deſign z for 
which purpoſe he one time invited himſelf to 


dine with eolonel Desborough, and carried lieute- 


nant-general Fleetwood with him. He began to He endea- 


droll with them about Monarchy, and ſpeaking 
lightly of it, ſaid, It was but a feather in a 
man's cap, and therefore he wonder'd that men 
would not pleaſe the children, and let them enjoy 


the 


vours to 
gain the 
army. 
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1657. the matter, aſſur'd him, That there was more in 
Oi than he perceiv'd That thoſe who put him upon 
: it were no enemies to Charles Stuart; and if he 
accepted of it, he would draw inevitable ruin 0n 
himſelf and friends. Having thus ſounded them, 
that he might conclude as he began, he told 
them, They were a couple of ſcrupulous fellows, 
and ſo went away. At another time entering 
more ſeriouſly into debate with theſe two, he ſaid, 
It was a tempting of God to expoſe ſo many wor- 
thy men to death and poverty, when there was a 
certain way to ſecure them. But they inſiſting up- 
on the oaths they had taken, he reply'd, That 
theſe oaths were againſt the power and tyranny of 
kings, but not againſt the four letters that made the 
word KING. ES: 
THE next day, his highneſs ſent a meſſage 
to the houſe, requiring their attendance to mor- 
row morning in the painted-chamber, intending, 
as all men thought, there to declare his accept- 
ance of the crown: But in the mean time meet- 
ing with his brother Desborough, as he was walk- 
ing in the park, and acquainting him with his 
reſolution, he received this anſwer from him, 
That then he gave the cauſs, and his family alſo 
for loft ;, and though he reſolved never to act againſt 
him, yet he would not act for him after that time. 
And fo after ſome farther diſcourſe, Desborough 
went home, and there found colonel Pride, whom 
the protector had knighted; and imparting to 
him his highneſs's intention to accept the title of 
King, Pride immediately anſwered, He ſhall not. 
Desborough asked him, How he would hinder it: 
Whereupon Pride ſaid, Get me a petition drawn, 
and I will prevent it. And ſo they both went to 
Dr. Owen, and prevailed on him to draw a peti- 
tion according to their mind, | 


THE 


Oliver Cromwell. 
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TRE next morning, the houſe being met, 1657. 


ſome officers of the army coming to the parlia- 


ment doors, ſent in a meſſage to colonel Desbo- 
rough, to let him know that they had a petition, 
and deſir'd him to preſent it to the houſe. But 


he knowing the contents of it, and thinking it 


not proper for him to take publick notice of it 
before it was preſented, inform'd the houſe, that 
certain officers of the army had a petition to 
preſent to them; and moy'd that they ſhould be 
call'd in, and have leave to preſent it with 
their own hands; which the houſe generally a- 


greed to, not thinking the army would oppoſe 


their deſigns. And ſo the petition being deli- 
ver'd by lieutenant-colonel Maſon, was read in 


the houſe, and was to this effect; That they Their pe- 
ce had hazarded their lives againſt monarchy, and tition a- 


ce were {till ready ſo to do, in defence of the li- 


© berties of the nation: That having obſerv'd |, 


« in ſome men great endeavours to bring the 


© nation again under their old ſervitude, by 


“ preſſing their general to take upon him the 
c title and government of King, in order to de- 
ce {troy him, and weaken the hands of thoſe who 
© were faithful to the publick; they therefore 
ce humbly deſir'd that they would diſcounte- 
& nance all ſuch perſons and endeavours, and 


ce continue ſted faſt to the old cauſe, for the 


cc preſervation of which they for their parts 
ce were moſt ready to lay down their lives.“ 
Tis hard to ſay whether the parliament or 
the protector was moſt ſurpriz'd at this unex- 
pected addreſs. As ſoon as his highneſs heard 


of it, he ſent for his ſon-in-law Fleetwood, and 


told him, That he wonder d he would ſuffer ſuch 
a petition to proceed ſo far, which he might have 


inſt ma- 
ng him 
ing. 


binder d, fince he knew it to be his reſolution not 


to accept the crown without the conſent of the 
8 B b army; 
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1657. army; and therefore he deſired bim to haſten to 
Vibe houſe, and to put them off from doing any 
thing farther therein. Accordingly the lieute- 
nant-general went immediately thither, and told 
them, © That the petition ought not to be de- 
ce bated, much leſs to be anſwer'd, at this time, 
ce the contents of it being to deſire them not to 
ce preſs his highneſs to be King; whereas the 
ce preſent buſineſs was to receive his anſwer to 
& what had been formerly offer'd to him; and 
c therefore he defired that the debate of it 
& might be put off, till they had received his 
c anſwer.” The houſe having agreed to this, 
receiv'd a meſſage from the protector, that in- 
ſtead of meeting him in the Painted-chamber, 
where he us'd to ſpeak to them, they would 
meet him in the Banquetting-houſe : Whither 
being accordingly come, his highneſs made a 
broken kind of ſpeech to them, as follows: 
Hisſpeech © MR. ſpeaker, I came hither to anſwer that 
to the par- that was in your laſt paper to your committee 
Hament, © you ſent to me, which was in relation to the 
« deſires which were offered to me by the houſe, 
& in that they call'd their petition. I confeſs 
ce that buſineſs hath put the houſe, the parlia- 
c ment, to a great deal of trouble, and ſpent 
much t me; I am very ſorry, that it hath coſt 
« me ſome and ſome thoughts; and becauſe 1 
« have been the unhappy occaſion of the expence 
* of ſo much time, I ſhall ſpend little of it now. 
< I have, the beſt I can, refolv'd the whole bu- 
« ſinels in my thoughts, and I have faid fo 
* much already in teſtimony of the whole, that 
* I think I ſhall not need to repeat any thing 
that I have ſaid. I think it is a government, 
* that the aims of it ſeeks much a ſettling the 
nation on a good foot in relation to civil rights 
and liberties, which are the rights of the na- 
| 1 « tion; 
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tion; and J hope I ſhall never be found to be 1657. 
of them that ſhall go about to rob the nation WWW 


of thoſe rights, bur to ſerve them what I can 
to the attaining of them. It hath alſo exceed- 
ing well provided for the ſafety and ſecurity 
of honeſt men, in that great, natural, and re- 
ligious. liberty, which is liberty of conſcience. 


"Theſe are great fundamentals, and I muſt 


bear my teſtimony to them (as I have and 
{ſhall do ſtill, ſo long as God lets me live in this 
world) that the intentions of the things are 
very honourable and honeſt, and the product 


worthy of a parliament : I have only had the 


unhappineſs both in my conferences with your 
committees, and in the beſt thoughts I could 
take to my ſelf, not to be convicted of the ne- 
ceſſity of that thing, that hath been inſiſted 
upon by you, to wit, the title of King, as in 


it ſelf 1o neceſſary, as it ſeems to be appre- 


hended by your ſelves ; and I do, with all ho- 


nour and reſpect to the judgment of the par- 


liament, teſtify that (ceteris paribus) no pri- 
vate judgment is to lie in the balance with the 
judgment of a parliament: But in things that 
reſpett particular perſons, every man, that is 
to give an account to God of his actions, muſt 
in ſome meaſure be able to prove his own work, 
and to have an approbation in his own conſci- 
ence of that he is to do, or forbear; and 
whilſt you are granting others liberties, ſure- 
ly you will not deny me this, it being not on- 
ly a liberty, but a duty (and ſuch a duty as 
I cannot without ſinning forbear) to examine 
my own heart, and thoughts, and judgment, 
in every work which I am to ſet mine hand 
to, or to appear in or for. ; 

« I MUST confeſs, therefore, that though I 


do acknowledge all the other, yet I muſt be 
| BYyz mn 


He refuſes 


the title. 


A 
* 


cc 


cc 
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a little oonfident in this; that what with the 
circumſtances that accompany human actions, 


whether they be circumſtances of time, or 
perſons, whether circumſtances that relate to 


* the whole, or private or particular circum- 


ſtances that compaſs any perſon, that is to 
render an account of his own actions; I have 
truly thought, and do ſtill think, that if 1 
ſhould (at the beſt) do any thing on this ac- 
count to anſwer your expettation, it would be 
at the beſt doubtingly: and certainly what is 
ſo, is not of faith; whatſoever is not of faith is 


n to him that doth it, whether it be with 


relation to the ſubſtance of the action, about 
which the conſideration is converſant, or whe- 
ther to circumſtances about it, which make 
all think indifferent actions good or evil to him 
that doth it. I lying under this conſideration, 


think it my duty, only I could have wiſh'd 1 


nad done it ſooner, for the ſake of the houſe, 
who have laid fo infinite obligations on. it; 
I with I had done it ſooner for your fake, 
for ſaving time and trouble; and indeed for 


the committee's ſake, to whom I muſt ac- 


knowledge publickly I have been unſeatonably 
troubleſome; I fay, I could have wiſh'd I 
had given it ſooner; but truly this is my 
anſwer, that although I think the government 


doth conſiſt of very excellent parts in all but 


that one thing, the Title; as to me, I ſhould 
not be an honeſt man, if I ſhould not tell you, 
that I cannot accept of the government, nor 
undertake the trouble and charge of it, which 
J have a little more experimented than every 
man, what troubles and difficulties do befal men 
under fuch truſts and in fuch undertakings ; I fay, 
I am perſuaded to return this anſiver to you, 


That I cannot undertake this government with 
| | « the 
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e the title of a KING: And that is mine anſwer 1657. 
cc to this great and werghty buſineſs. ? ä 
Tus Cromwell, on the 8th of May, refus'd A digreſ- 

the title of King, And here we muſt not omit ſion, con- 

a great deſign of his, which he had purpos'd to Ll 

begin his kingſhip with, in caſe he had aſſum'd ſign of his 

it; as twas related to biſhop Burnet by one in favour 

Stoupe, a Griſon by birth, and much truſted by ot che pro- 
Cromwell in foreign affairs. The deſign was, to |; _ 25 

ſet up a council for the Proteſtant religion, in 

oppoſition to the congregation de propaganda fide, 

at Rome, His highneſs intended it ſhould coniift 

of ſeven counſellors, and four ſecretaries for dif- 

ferent provinces. The firſt province was to be, 

France, Switzerland, and the Yalleys ; the ſe- 

cond, the Palatinate and the other Calviniſts; the 

third, Germany, the North, and Turkey ; and the 

fourth, the Eaſt and Weſt Indies. The ſecreta- 

ries were to have each 500 J. ſalary, and to keep 

a correſpondence every where, to be inform'd of 

the ſtate of religion all over the world, that all 

good deſigns by their means might be promoted. 

A fund of oO J. per Annum was to be at their 

diſpoſal for ordinary emergencies; but they were 

farther to be ſupply'd as there was occaſion. 

Chelſea college was to be fitted up for them, be- 

ing then an old deeay'd building, which had 

been at, firſt erected for writers of controverſy. 

The biſhop concludes the account thus: © I 

* thought it was not fit to let ſuch a project as 

* this be quite loſt: It was certainly a noble 

« one: But how far he would have purſu'd it, DOES 

a g ” | | e is con- 
mult be left to conjetture.”— "Rar 
To return; Cromwell having refus'd the ti- edi by 

: tle of king, the parliament ſoon voted, That the bun: 
ce he ſhou!d enjoy the title and authority he had % Pie 

already; which was in many particulars en- %, 1 1 

larged beyond what it was by the former Iuſtrus the pallia- 
os b 3 ment, ment 
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1657. ment, by the new one, call'd the humble petiti. 
— on and advice. This inſtrument conſiſted ' of 
eeignhteen articles; but I ſhall only give the ſub- 

The ſub- ſtance of the chief ones, as follows: That 
- Fro of cc his highneſs under the title of lord protector, 
F ce would be pleas'd to exerciſe the office of chief 
& magiſtrate over England, Scotland, and Ireland, 

c Sc. and to govern according to all things in 

& this petition and advice: Alſo, that in his life- 

cc time he would appoint the perſon that ihould 

ce jucceed in the government after his death. 
That he would call parliaments coniiſting of 

c two houſes, once in three years at fartheſt. 

© That thole perſons who were legally choſen 

ce by a free election of the people to ſerve in par- 

e lament, might not be excluded from doing 

ce their duties, but by conſent 6f that houſe 

© whereof they were members. That none but 

© thoſe under the qualifications therein menti- 

c oned, ſhould be capable to ſerve as members 

de in parliament. That the power of the other 

* houſe be limited as therein preſcrib'd. That 

* the Jaws and ſtatutes of the land be obſerved 

* and kept; and no laws altered, ſuſpended, ab- 

* rogated, or repealed, or new laws made, but 

* by att of parliament. That the yearly ſum 

« of a million of pounds ſterling be for the main- 

© tenance of the navy and army; and three hun- 

te dred thouſand pounds for the ſupport of the 
government, beſides other temporary ſupplies, 

© as the commons in parliament ſhould fee ne- 

* ceffary, That the number of the protector's 
council ſhould not be above one and twenty; 

** Whereof the quorum to be ſeven and not un- 

der. The chief officers of ſtate, as chancel- 

lors, keepers of the great ſeal, 6c. to be ap- 
proved by parliament. That his highneſs would 
L encourage a godly miniſtry in theſe nations ; 
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ee and that ſuch as do revile or diſturb them in 1657. 


cc 
cc 


the worſhip of God, may be puniſhed accord- 


ing to law; and where the laws are defective, 
new ones to be made in that behalf. That 
the proteſtant Chriſtian religion, as it is con- 


WNW 


tained in the Old and New Teftaments, be aſ- 


ſert ed and held forth for the publick profeſſi- 
on of theſe nations, and no other; and that a 
confeſſion of faith be agreed upon and recom- 
mended to the people of theſe nations; and 
none be permitted by words or writings, 
to revile or reproach the ſaid confeſſion of 
faith, &c. 

THE preamble to this petition was in theſe 


words: * We the knights, citizens, and burgeſ- 


cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
ce 
cc 
cc 
cc 
ce 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
ce 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 


cc 


ſes in this preſent parliament afſembled, taking 


ſtate of theſe three nations, joined and united 
under your highneſs's protection, cannot but in 
the firſt place with all thankfulneſs acknow- 
ledge the wonderful mercy of almighty God, 
in delivering us from the tyranny and bon- 
dage, both in our ſpiritual and civil concern- 
ments, which the late King and his party de- 
ſigned to bring us under, and purſu'd the ef- 


The pre- 
amble 
OS 


into our moſt ſerious conſideration the preſent 


fecting thereof by a long and bloody war: 


And allo that it hath pleas'd God to pre- 
ſerve your perſon in many battles, to make you 
an inſtrument for preſerving our peace, altho 
environed with enemies abroad, and filled with 
turbulent, reſtleſs, and unquiet ſpirits in our 
own bowels; and as in the treading down the 


common enemy, and reſtoring us to peace and 
tranquillity, the lord hath uſed you ſo eminent- 


ly, and the worthy officers and ſoldiers of the 
army ( whoſe faithfulneſs to the common cauſe 


we and all good men ſhall ever acknowledge, 


and put a juſt value upon;) fo alſo that he 
LE cc will 


374 
1657. ment, by the new one, call'd the humble petiti- 

don and advice. This inſtrument conſiſted of 
eighteen articles; but J ſhall only give the ſub- 
The ſub- ſtance of the chief ones, as follows: That 


ſtance of 


it. 


cc 


The LIFE of 


his highneſs under the title of lord protector, 


& would be pleas'd to exerciſe the office of chief 


cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
ce 
cc 
cc 


- 66 


cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
ec 
ce 
7 
cc 
cc 


cc 


cc 
cc 


. CEC 


cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
ce 


cc 


magiſtrate over England, Scotland, and Ireland, 
Sc. and to govern according to all things in 
this petition and advice : Alſo, that in his li fe- 
time he would appoint the perſon that itould 
lucceed in the government after his death. 
That he would call parliaments con ſting of 
two houſes, once in three years at fartheſt. 
That thoſe perſons who were legally choſen 
by a free elettion of the people to ſerve in par- 
lament, might not be excladed from doing 
their duties, but by conſent 6f that houſe 
whereof they were members. That none but 
thoſe under the qualifications therein menti- 
oned, ſhould be capable to ſerve as members 
in parliament. That the power of the other 
honſe be limited as therein preſcrib'd. That 


the laws and ſtatutes of the land be obſerved 


and kept; and no laws altered, ſuſpended, ab- 
rogated, or repealed, or new laws made, but 
by act of parliament. That the yearly ſum 
of a million of pounds ſterling be for the main- 
tenance of the navy and army; and three hun- 
dred thouſand pounds for the ſupport of the 
government, beſides other temporary ſupplies, 
as the commons in parliament ſhould ſee ne- 
ceſſary. That the number of the protector's 
council ſhould not be above one and twenty; 
whereof the quorum to be ſeven and not un- 
der. The chief officers of ſtate, as chancel- 
lors, keepers of the great ſeal, &c. to be ap- 
proved by parliament. That his highneſs would 
encourage a godly maniftry in theſe nations F 
rib. ompdn ina got 
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hr and that ſach as do revile or diſturb them in 


ITY 


1657. 


ce the worſhip of God, may be puniſhed accord 


“ ing to law; and where the laws are defective, 
4 new ones to be made in that behalf. That 
te the proteſtant Chriſtian religion, as it is con- 
« tained in the Old and New Teſtaments, be aſ- 
ce ſert ed and held forth for the publick profeſſi- 
« on of theſe nations, and no other; and that a 
cc confeſſion of faith be agreed upon and recom- 
« mended to the people of theſe nations; and 
ce none be permitted by words or writings, 
ce to revile or reproach the ſaid confeſſion of 
«faith; &c. | | 


TE preamble to this petition was in theſe The pre- 
words: © We the knights, citizens, and burgeſ- _ 


« ſes in this preſent parliament aſſembled, taking 


« into our moſt ſerious conſideration the preſent. 


ce ſtate of theſe three nations, joined and united 
« under your highneſs's protection, cannot but in 
ce the firſt place with all thankfulneſs acknow- 
« ledge the wonderful mercy of almighty God, 
“ in delivering us from the tyranny and bon- 
« dage, both in our ſpiritual and civil concern- 
ce ments, which the late King and his party de- 
ce ſigned to bring us under, and purſu'd the ef- 
ce fecting thereof by a long and bloody war: 
e And allo that it hath pleas'd God to pre- 
e ſerve your perſon in many battles, to make you 


* an inſtrument for preſerving our peace, altho” 


e environed with enemies abroad, and filled with 
© turbulent, reſtleſs, and unquiet ſpirits in our 
«© own bowels; and as in the treading down the 
* common enemy, and reſtoring us to peace and 
* tranquillity, the lord hath uſed you ſo eminent- 
e ly, and the worthy officers and ſoldiers of the 
« army ( whoſe faithfulneſs to the common cauſe 
«© we and all good men ſhall ever acknowledge, 
* and put a juſt value upon;) fo alſo that he 
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| ec will uſe you and them in the ſettlement and ſe- 
&Y WV © curing our liberties as we are men and chriſti- 


& ans, to us and our poſterity after us; which 
te are thoſe great and glorious ends, which the 
ec good people of theſe nations have ſo freely, 
ce with the hazard of their lives and eſtates, ſo 
ce Jong, and earneſtly contended for. We con- 
ce ſider likewiſe the continual danger which your 
ce life is in, from the bloody practices both of 
& the malignant and diſcontented party (one where- 
&« of, through the goodneſs of God, you have 
& been lately delivered from ) it being a received 
« principle amongſt them, that no order being 
c ſettled in your life-time for the ſucceſſion in 
ce the government, nothing is wanting to bring 
ce us into blood and confuſion, and them to their 
 defired ends, but the deſtruction of your per- 

c ſon And in caſe things ſhould thus remain at 


* your death, we are not able to expreſs what 


mY 


calamities would in all human probability en- 
ſue thereupon; which we truſt your highneſs 
© (as well as we) do hold your ſelf obliged to 
* provide againſt, and not to leave a people, 
© whoſe common peace and intereſt you are en- 
« truſted with, in ſuch a condition as may ha- 
e Zard both, eſpecially 3 in this conjundture, when 
ce there ſeems to be an opportunity of coming to 
cc a ſettlement upon juſt and legal foundations. 
© Upon theſe conſiderations, we have judged it a 
« duty incumbent upon us to preſent and declare 


ce theſe our moſt juſt and neceſſary defires to your 


cc 


< hiphneſs.” 


THis inſtrument being digeſted. and agreed 
upon, the houſe ſent to the protector for an au- 


dience; which he appointed to be on the 25th 


of May, in the Banguetting- houſe. The members 
waiting upon him accordingly, their ſpeaker 
Muddringion preſented and read the ſaid inſtru- 

ment 


Oliver Cromwell. 377 
ment to him, and defir'd his aſſent; which, af 1657. 
ter a long pauſe, he with all the geſtures of con- E 
cern and perplexity, granted; and then declar'd He paſſes 
to them as follows: © That he came thither a7 ch 
te that day, not as to a triumph, but with the ſpeech to 
moſt ſerious thoughts that ever he had in all — mem- 
ce his life, being to undertake one of the greateſt bers. 
* burdens that ever was laid upon the back of 
e any human creature; ſo that without the ſup- 
© port of the Almighty, he mult ſink under the 
weight of it, to the damage and prejudice of 
* theſe nations, This being ſo, he muſt ask 
help of the parliament, and of thoſe that fear 
God, that by their prayers he might receive 
aſſi ſtance from God: for nothing elle could en- 
c able him to diſcharge. ſo great a duty and 
* truſt. That ſceing this was but an introduc- 
© tion to the carrying on of the government of 
* theſe nations, and there were many 'things 
© which could not be ſupply'd without the aſſi- 
ſtance of parliament, it was his duty to ask 
* their help in them: not that he doubted ; for 
© the ſame ſpirit that had led the parliament to 
e this, would eafily ſuggeſt the reſt to them. 
For his part, nothing would have induc'd him 
© to take this unſuppor table burden to fleſh and 
blood, but that he had ſeen in the parliament 
a great care in doing thoſe things which might 
really anſwer the ends that they had engag'd 
© for, and make clearly for the liberty of the 
nation, and for the intereſt and preſervation 
of all ſuch as fear God under various forms : 
And if thele nations were not thankful to 
them for their care therein, it would fall as a 
fin upon their heads. That yet there were 
© ſome things wanting that tended to reforma- 
tion, to the diſcountenancing vice and the en- 


A couragement of 1 virtue : but he ſpake not this 
1 
as 
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1657. 
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378 The LIFE of 


ce as in the leaſt doubting their progreſs, but as 


ae one that did heartily defire, to the end that 
© God might crown their work, that in their 


© own time, and with what ſpeed they judg'd 


cc fit, thoſe things might be provided for.” The 


ſpeech being ended, the members return'd again 
to their houſe. And thus did his highneſs ac- 
compliſh a chief part of what he defign'd, which 
was to have his power and authority confirm'd 


by parhament. 


WU OI "COU SETTER Ty 


Cn Ar. VII. 


From bis being confirm'd Protector by the 


Parliament humble Petition and Ad- 
vice, to his Death. Concluding with 
ſome Account of his Character, and his 
fompons Funeral. 


ROMWELZLL having thus accepted of the 
(, government from the hands of the parlia- 

ment, *twas thought fit he ſhould have a 
ſolemn [zauguration:;, which was accordingly ap- 
pointed to be on the 26th of June, and the houſe = 
ordered the maſter of the ceremonies to give no- 
tice 'thereof to all foreign ambaſſadors and mini- 
ſters. Weſtminſter-hall was prepar'd for this ſo- 
lemnity, and adorn'd and beautify'd as ſumptu- 
oully as it could be for a Coronation, At the 
upper end there was an aſcent raiſed, where a 
chair and canopy of ſtate were ſet, and a table 
with another chair for the ſpeaker; and ſeats 


were likewiſe built up for the members of par- 


liament, the judges and officers, and for the 
lord mayor and aldermen of London. All things 
being prepar'd, the lord protector came out of a 

T room 


Oliver Cromwell. | 379 


room adjoining to the lords houſe (having come 1057. 
thither from Whitehall by water) and in this WWW 


order proceeded into the hall. Firſt went his 
gentlemen, then a herald; next the aldermen, 
another herald, and the attorney general ; then 
the judges ; then Norroy king at arms, the lords 
commiſſioners of the ſeal, and of the treatury 
then garzer king at arms, and after him the earl 
of Farwick carrying the ſword bare-headed 
before the protector, and the lord mayor Tich- 

burn carrying the city ſword. His highneſs 
ſtanding up under a cloth of ſtate, the ſpeaker 
of the parliament made the following ſpeech to 
him. | m7 | 


© upon a great theatre, in a large choir of peo- 


« MAY it pleaſe your highneſs, You are now The ſpea- 


«© ple: You have the parliament of England, - gg ” 


« Scotland and Ireland before you: On your 
right hand, my lords the judges; and on your 
<« left hand, the lord mayor, aldermen and ſhe- 
„ ritts of London, the moſt noble and populous 
4 city of England. The parliament with the 
e interpoſition of your ſuffrage makes laws; and 
ce the judges and governours of London are the 
« great diſpenſers of thoſe laws to the people. 
C The occaſion of this convention and inter- 
cc courſe, is to give an inveſtiturèe to your high- 
ce neſs in that eminent place of Lord Protector; 
ce a name which you had before, but it is now 
ce ſettled by the full unanimous conſent of the 
ce people of theſe three nations aſſembled in par- 
© liament : You have no new name, but a new 
© date added to the old name; the ſixteenth of 
& December is now changed to the twenty-ſixth 
« of June. 

THEN he ſaid, he was commanded by the 
parliament to make oblation to his highneſs of 
four things in order to his inauguration. At 
r 1 


N. LIFE of 


1657. which, being aſſiſted by the earl of Warwick, 
and Yhitelock, he veſted his highneſs with a 
robe of -purple-velvet lin'd with ermines ; telling 
him, I. was an emblem of magiſtracy, and im- 
ported righteouſneſs and juſtice. Then he preſent- 
ed him with a bible, richly gilt and boſs'd with 
gold, and told him, It was a book that contain d 
the holy ſcriptures, in which he had the happineſs 
zo be well vers'd; it was a book of books, and con- 
tain'd both precepts and examples for good govern- 
ment. Next he put in his hand a ſcepter of 
maſſy gold, ſaying, Here is a ſcepter, not unlike 
a fiaff; for you are to be a ſtaff to the weak and 
poor. Laſtly, he girt im with a very rich 
ſword, with this comment, This is not a military, 
but a civil ſword ; it is a ſword-rather of defence 
than offence, not only to defend your-ſelf, but alſo 
your people. Then his highneſs took an oath, to 
govern the people of theſe three nations accord- 
ing to law, Cc. Which done, Mr. Manton 
pray'd, recommending his highneſs, the parlia- 
ment, the council, the forces by land and ſea, and 
the whole government and people of the three 
nations to the bleſſing and protection of God. 
Then the trumpets ſounded, and an herald pro- 
claim'd his highneſs's title, and all was conclu- 
ded with the loud acclamations of the people, 
God ſave the Lord Protector. The ceremonies 
being ended, his highneſs with his train return'd 
to Yhitehall, and the members to their houſe, 
where they adjourn'd their fitting to the 2cth of 
January next. There was a fine medal ſtruck 
on the occaiion of the protector's inauguration, 
pertorm'd by that excellent graver Simmonds ; 
which had on one fide the buit of Oliver, and 
round it, Oliver D. G. R. P. Aug. co. Hibernie 
Protector. On the reverſe was an olive · tree flou- 
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riſhing in a field, with this round it, Non de- 1655. 
cient Olive. Sept. 3. 1658. | N WY 
THE bills paſs'd by the lord protector this Bills 

ſeſſion, beſides thoſe already mention d, were pit d by 
© 1. An at for limiting and ſetting the prices for Am. 

ce Wines. 2. An act for the taking away of pur- 

ce veyance, and compoſitions for purveyance. 3. An 

© act againſt vagrants, and wandering, idle, dif- 

ce ſolate perſons. 4. An att giving licence for 

« tranſporting fiſh in foreign bottoms, 5. An att 

« for quiet injoying of ſequeſtered parſonages and 

ce vicarages, by the preſent incumbents. 6. An act 

e for diſcovering, convicting, and repreſſing of Po- 

ce Pith recuſants. 7. An act for puniſhing of ſuch 

ce perſons as live at high rates, and have no viſi- 

ce he eftate, profeſſion, or calling anſwerable there- 

ce unto. 8. An att for indemnifying of ſuch per- 

ce ſons as have acted for the ſervice of the publick. 

9. An acc for the better obſervation of the 

«© Lord's-day. 10. An act for the better ſuppreſ- 

ce ſing of theft upon the borders of England and 

© Scotland, and for diſcovery of high-way-men 

e and other felons. 11. An ac for the improve- 

« ment of the revenue of the cuſtoms and exciſe. 

 & 12. An att for the aſſuring, confirming, and ſet- 

ce fing of lands and eſtates in Ireland. 13. An 

« act for the attainder of the rebels in Ireland. 

« 14. An act for the ſettling of the poſtage of 

« England, Scotland and Ireland. | 

LUDLOY tells us, that the next day af- 

ter the ſolemnity of the inauguration, there was 

a feaſt prepar'd for the aſſembly and officers of 

the army; at which 'twas obſery'd major-general Lambert 
Lambert was not preſent ; which occaſion d many how wg 

to ſuſpect he was declining in favour, for ob- med. 
ſtructing Cromwell's deſign of being king: for 

he fays he was credibly inform'd, That when 


that. buſineſs was on foot, the major-general 3 
e the 
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The LIFE of 


the liberty to tell Cromevell, That if hs accepted 


WY WV zhe crown, he could not aſſure the army to him. 


Or perhaps he was diſguſted at the protector's 
reſerving to himlſeli the naming of his fuccetior in 
the government. Some time aiter, upon the major- 
general's refuſing to take the oath, enjoin'd by the 
humble petition and advice, not to do any thing 
againſt the preſent government, and to be true 
and faithful to the protector, according to the 


law of the land; his highneſs ſent for him, and 
told him, He was well afſur'd his refuſal pro- 


ceeded not on account of this new authority; for 


He might remember, that he himſelf did at the firſt 


The re- 
markable 
ſucceſs of 
admiral 
Bla'e at 
Santa 
Crux. 


preſs him to accept the title of King: and there- 
fore, if be was now difſatisfy'd with the preſent 
poſture of affairs, he deſir d him to ſurrender his 
commiſſion. To this Lambert anſwer'd, That ha- 
ving no ſuſpicion that it would then be demanded 
of him, he bad not brought it; but if he pleasd 
to ſend for it, he ſhould deliver it: Which two 
or three days after' was accordingly done. But 
the protector not thinking it ſafe to diſguſt him 
entirely, allow'd him a penſion of 2000 J. a year, 
to keep him from any deſperate undertaking. 

THE protector, now in the height of his 
grandeur and power, met with one very great 
misfortune, by the death of his valiant and vic- 
torious admiral Blake, after his having added 
one very ſignal exploit more this year to his 
other giories. Having rode out all the winter 
ſtorms before Cadiz and the coaſt of Portugal, 
he receiv'd certain intelligence, that another Spa- 
iſh plate-fleet much richer than the former, 
was coming home; and for fear of the Engliſh 
fleet had put into the bay of Sancta Cruz in 
the iſland of Teneriſ, one of the Canaries, Up- 


on this Blake with his fleet weigh'd anchor, 


April 
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April 13. and by the 2oth ſtood off the Ge 1657. 
of the ſaid bay; where he accordingly found 1 


the galleons arriv'd, to the number of ſixteen 
men of war. The bay was ſecur'd by a ſtrong 
caſtle well furniſh'd with great ordnance, beſides 
| ſeven forts more in ſeveral parts of it, mounted 
with 11x, four and three great guns apiece, and 
united together by a line of communication from 
one fort to another, which was mann'd with 
muſqueteers. Don Diego Diagues, the Spaniſh 
admiral, caus'd all his ſmaller thips to moor 
cloſe to the ſhoar, cover'd by the caſtles and forts, 
and poſted the ſix large galleons farther off at 
anchor, with their formidable broadſides to the 
| ſea. A Dutch merchant-man was at this time 

in the bay, the maiter whereof perceiving the 
Engliſh were ready to enter, and that a com- 
bar would preſently enſue, deſir'd Don Diego's 
leave to depart, For, ſaid he, I am very ſure, 
Blake will preſently be amongſt us; to which the 


Don reſolutely anſwer d. Get you gone if you will, 


and let Blake come if he dares. 

BLAKE having call'd a council of war, and 
finding it impracticable to carry off the galleons, 
reſolv'd to burn them all: To which end, he 
firſt order'd the brave captain Stayner, in the 
Speaker frigate, with a ſquadron to ſtand into 
the very bay; who by eight the next morning 
fell furiouſly upon the Spaniards, without the 
leaſt regard to their forts, and fought them al- 
moſt an hour. The admiral ſeconding him, 
poſted ſome of the larger 1hips to cannonade the 
caſtle and forts ; which play'd their parts fo 
well, that the enemy after ſome time was for- 
ced to leave them. Blake for the ſpace of four 
hours engaged the galleons, which made a brave 
reſiſtance, but were at laſt abandon'd by the e- 
nemy; as were likewiſe the ſmaller veſſels which 


lay 
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1657. lay under the forts, which were burnt by Stay- 
UV nr, whilſt Blake did the ſame by the large 


His death 
and cha- 


racter. 


chappel. 


80 


galleons : ſo that this whole plate- fleet, of in- 
eſtimable value, was utterly deſtroy'd; and, 
which is very remarkable, as ſoon as ever the 
action was over, the wind, which before blew 
ſtrong into the bay, on a ſudden veer'd about, 
and brought Blake with his fleet out to ſea, 
without the loſs of one ihip, and with no more 


than forty-eight men kill'd, and a hundred and 
twenty wounded. The news of this brave and 
unparallel'd action being brought to England be- 


fore the end of the ſeſſion, the parliament or- 
der'd a day of thankſgiving for this great ſuc- 
ceſs; and the lord protector, at their deſire, 
ſent the admiral a diamond ring of 500 J. va- 
lue, and knighted Stayner at his return to Eng- 
land. | 

BLAKE, after this noble exploit, fail'd back 


to Spain, where after having kept all their ſhips 


and ports in awe, he-return'd for England. But 
falling fick of a fever, he died in the 5th year 
of his age, juſt as the fleet was entering into 


 Phmonth lound 3 where he paſſionately enquir d 
for the land, but found his own element the more 


proper bed of honour. He had a publick fune- 


ral folemnly and juſtly beſtow'd upon him, and 


the honour of being interr'd in Henry VIIth's 


ce the firſt man that declin'd the old track, 
« and made it maniteſt, 
ce ence might be attain'd in leſs time than was 
e 1magind ; and deſpis'd thoſe rules which had 
been long in practice, to keep his ſhips and 


his men out of danger, which had been held 


in former times a point of great ability and 
LC 


circamſpetiion z as if the principal art requi- 
* ſite in the captain of a ſhip had been to be 


« fare 


The lord Clarendon ſays, © He was 


that the (naval) ſci- 
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© ſure to come home ſafe again. He was the 1657: 
te firſt man who brought ſhips to contemn caſtles WWW 
ec on ſhore, which had been thought ever very _ 
© formidable, and were diſcover d by him to 
ce make a noiſe only, and to fright thoſe who 
ec could rarely be hurt by them. He was the 
cc firſt that infus'd that proportion of courage 
= into the ſeamen, by making them ſee by ex- 
© perience, what mighty things they could do, 
« if they were relolv'd ; and taught them to 
ce fight in fire as well as upon water: and tho' he 
« hath been very well imitated and follow'd, he 
« was the firſt that gave the example of that 
ce kind of naval courage, and bold and reſolute 
ce atchievements. 
HE had a very great regard to the honour of 
his country, and the Engliſh dominion of the 
ſeas. He endeavour'd to preſerve peace and u- 
nity among his ſeamen, by telling them, That 
© they ſhould not liſten to any news from land; 
ce nor mind the changes in the government, but 
ce remember that the fleet was Engliſh, and that 
ce their enemies were foreigners; and therefore 
te they muſt fight for the honour of the Engliſh 
ce nation. One inſtarice of his care to preſerve An in- 
the honour of his country, mention'd by biſhop ſtance of 
Burnet, J cannot omit. He ſays, that Blake 1 
happening to be at Malaga with the fleet, before honour of 
Cromwell made war upon Spain, ſome of his his coun- 
ſeamen going aſhore, met the ho, as it was car- try. 
Tying about, and not only refus'd to pay any ho- 
nour to it, but laugh'd at thoſe who did. Where- 
upon one of the prieſts ſtirr'd up the people to 
reſent this affront; and ſo they fell upon them 
and beat them ſeverely. The ſeamen returning 
to their ſhip, and complaining of the uſage they 
had met with, Blake immediately diſpatch'd a 72 
trumpeter to the Vice · Roy, to demand the prieſt | . 


Ce who 
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5550 had been the chief occaſion of it: 


To 
WY WV which the Vice-Roy return'd this anſwer, That 


te had no authority over the prieſts, and ſo 
could not diſpoſe of him. But Blake ſent 
him word again, That he would not enquire who 
had power to ſend the prieſt to him, but if he were 
not ſent within three hours, he would burn their 
Town. And ſo being unable to reſiſt him, 
they ſent the prieſt to him; who juſtifying him- 
ſelf upon the rude behaviour of the ſeamen, 
Blake anſwer'd, That if he had ſent a complaint 
to him of it, he "would have puniſhd them ſeverely, 
- fence he would not ſuffer his men to affront the 
eftabliſh'd religion of any place at which he touch'd; 
but he took it ill, that he ſet on the Spaniards 10 
do it; for he would have all the world to know, 
that an Engliſhman was only to be puniſh'd by an 
Engliſhman. And ſo he civilly treated the prieſt, 
and diſmiſs'd him, being ſatisfy'd that he had 
him at his mercy. The biſhop ſays, Cromwell 
was exceedingly pleas'd with this, and read the 
letters in council with great fatisfattion, telling 
them, Ze hoped he ſhould make the name of an 
Engliſhman as great as ever. that of a Roman 


had been. 
As victory crown'd the es arms by 


ceſs of the ſea this year, ſo his forces by land were not 


3 


tor's arms 


by land. 


unſucceſsful. The 6000 men which his high- 


neſs was oblig'd by his treaty with France to 


provide, for acting jointly with the French againſt 
the Spaniards, being tranſported under the com- 
mand of Sir John Reynolds and major-general 
Morgan, the French had no inclination to begin 
upon Mardyke or Dunkirk, which when taken 
were to be put into CromwelPs hands, but 


march'd to other places which they were to con- 


But his highneſs's am- 


quer for their own uſe. 


baſſador Lockhart made ſuch repeated repreſen- 
tations 
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tations to the cardinal, complaining of their 1657. 
breach of faith, not without ſome menaces, That WWW 
his maſter knew where to find a more punctual 
friend, that as ſoon as they had taken Montmedy 
and St. Yenant, the army march'd into Flanders 
and inveſted Mardyke, which being taken would 
much facilitate the deſign upon Dunkirk, The 
French and Engliſh had not lain before this ſtrong 
place above four days, when it was reduc'd to a 
ſurrender upon compoſition, and deliver'd up 
wholly into the poſſeſſion of the Exgli/h. But 
preſently after, the French being withdrawn into 
winter-quarters, the Spaniards, who were ſen- 
ſible of what great importance this place was to 
the preſerving of Dunkirk, detach'd a body of 
horſe and foot to retake it. Among theſe were 
2000 Engliſh and Triſh, commanded by the duke 
of Vor“; and they made two very furious ſtorms 
upon the fort, but were ſtoutly repuls'd, and 
forc'd to fly, with the loſs of ſeveral brave com- 
manders. 

AL, peaking of this action, ſays, 
Many of thoſe wha were kill on the enemy's ſide 
were Engliſh ander the duke of York: And as it 
was confeſs'd by all preſent, that the Engliſh who 
rook part with the French, behav'd themſelves 
with more bravery than any; ſo it was obſerv'd, 
that thoſe of the cavalier party, who had join'd 
with the Spaniards, behaved themſelves worſt, 
The marſhal Turenne commanded the army that 
took Mardyke; to whom cardinal Mazarine 
wrote thus, at Lockhart's inſtances, before the 
ſiege: Nothing can be of more fatal conſequence ro 
France, than the loſs of Cromwell's friendſhip, and 
the breach of the union with him; which certainly 
will be broken, if ſome ſtrong town is not taken 
and put into his hands, This conqueſt was very 
grateful to Cromwell, who immediately ſent ten 5; 
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men of war to guard the port of Mardyke, and 


cruize on that coaſt. A foreign popiſh writer, 


The king 
makes a 
private 
offer to 


h:m, 


ſpeaking of this matter, ſays, © In effect nothing 


© could flatter the ambition of Cromwell more 


ce than this acquiſition, knowing he had thereby 
te won immortal glory: He had, without che 


& Joſs of a man, accompliſh'd a deſign, which 


« the greateſt kings of England had often at- 
te tempred in vain, at the expence of their peo- 


ce ple's blood and treaſure : He had re-eſtabliſh- 


cc ed the Engliſh on the continent, and put them 
cc in a condition to make themſelves maſters of 


© both ſides of the channel, which had been de- 


ce ſpair d of ſince the loſs of Calais, 

UeoN the French king's entering into an a- 
greement with the lord protector of England, 
king Charles with his family was oblig'd to leave 


Fraace and retire to Cologne; where having 


reſided about two years and a half, he this 


year, upon concluding a treaty with the catho- | 


lick king, repair'd to the city of Bruges in Flan- 
ders, where he found a handſome accommodation 
for himſelf and his ſmall court. About this 
time, among other methods ae us'd in or- 
der to his reſtoration, Mr. Echard tells us of 
a private application he made to Cromwell, 
which he ſays came from the mouth of the 


dutcheſs of Lauderdale, who told the ſame to a 


perſon, of whoſe credit he could make no queſ- 
tion, The ſtory is this: That this lady, after- 
ward dutcheſs of Lauderdale, being a particular 


friend and acquaintance of Cromwel”s, was em- 


ploy'd to make a. private offer and propoſal to 


him, in ſubſtance as follows, © "That if he would 
* reſtore, or permit the king to return to his 
ce throne, he Would ſend him a blank paper, for 
«© him to write his own terms and limitations, 


and ſettle what power and riches he pleas'd 


upon 
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& upon himſelf, family, and friends.“ This pro- 1657. 
poſal was firſt communicated to the protectors FW 


lady, who liked it very well, believing that 
befides other advantages, it would bring ab- 
ſolute imdemnity and ſecurity to her husband, 
and the whole tamily. She therefore took an 
opportunity, when the was in bed with him, 
to mention the offer to him, and endeavour'd to 
perſuade him to accept of it, as being of the 
higheſt moment to the happineſs of himſelf and 


relations. But he, without minding her argu- 


ments and perſuaſions, preſently told her, $he 
was a fool, adding this threwd ſentence, If 
Charles Stuart can forgive me all that ] have done 
againſt bim and his family, he does not deſerve to 
wear the crown of England. 

THE king keeping his court at Bruges in 
Flanders, had many conſultations with the go- 
vernor Don John, and was in great hopes the 
diſtrattions in England might at length turn to 
his own advantage; which encourag'd the Ha- 
niards to protect his perſon, and accept his 
arms in Flanders; where the marqueſs of Or- 
mond, the lord Rocheſter, the lords Gerrard and 
Wentworth, the lord Taaf, and general Middle- 
ton, had their ſeveral regiments quarter'd along 
the ſea-coaſt, under the command of the dukes 
of Jork and Glouceſter; both to aſſiſt his ca- 
tholick majeſty againſt his enemies the French, 
who were ſupported by Cromwell, and to be in 
a readineſs to tranſport themſelves into England, 
jf any favourable opportunity ſhould invite them. 


And indeed, an inſurrection of the king's friends An inſur- 
was at this time deſignd; to promote which, pore N 


there was now publiſh'd, and with great induſtry 
diſpers'd, a very bold paper, entitled, Killing 
no Murder, making it not only lawful but ho- 
nourable to kill the protector, as a tyrant and 

"C3 - common 
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1657. common enemy of his country. This put his 


W highneſs into a terrible fright, and made him 
very vigilant to apprehend the author, who was 
then conceal'd, not only in his perſon, but in 
the very ſuſpicion of his name, tho? fince gene- 
rally believ'd to be colonel Titus, who made a 
great figure in ſome of the parliaments after the 
king's reſtoration. Some time after this alarm, 
which ſerv'd more to put the protector upon his 
guard, than to forward the preparations of the 


royaliſts, the marqueſs of Ormond lipt over 


from Flanders, and lay privately in London, to 

_ quicken the deſign, intendingiallo to for his 
And pre- troops to puſh on the execution of it. But the 
| vented. protector, who was always good at intelligence, 
had (as was before rated) corrupted Sir Richard 
Millis, who ſeem'd to be at the head of the 
king's party, and pretended a great deal of zeal 
for his ſervice, to diſcover all their moſt ſecret 
contrivances to him; and by his intelligence, he 


ſet out a proclamation againſt the conſpirators | 


before they could get into a body; by which 


means many of them were apprehended, the 


marqueſs of Ormond himſelf very narrowly eſ- 
caping. 

The other THE protector now ſent his writs of ſummons 

houſe of under the great ſeal to divers perſons to ſit as 

parliz= members of the Other Houſe ;, the form of which 

went. writs was the fame with chat which was us'd to 

ſammon the peers in parliament. The perſons 

who were to compoſe the Other Houſe were about 

fixty in number; among whom were divers no- 

blemen, knights, and gentlemen of ancient fa- 

milies of good eſtates, and ſome colonels and 

officers of the army. Their names were as fol- 

lows : The lord Richard Cromwell, the protector's 

eldeſt ſon; the lord Henry Cromwell, his other ſon, 

lord deputy of J. ad , Nathaniel Fiennes, and 


John 
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Jahn Liſle, lords commiſſioners of the great ſeal; 1657 
Henry Lawrence, lord preſident of the council ; (WNW 
Charles Fleetwood, lieutenant-general of the army; 
Bulſtrode Whitelock, and William Sydenham, com- 
miſſioners of the treaſury; Robert earl of Marwict, 
Edmund earl of Mulgrave, Edward earl of Man- 
cheſter, William viſcount Say and Seal, Philip 
viſcount Liſle, Philip lord Wharton, Thomas lord 
Fauconberg, George lord Eure, John Claypole Eſq; 
Charles Howard Eſq, whom the protector made 
a viſcount, John Desborough, and Edward Moun— 
fague, generals at ſea; Sir Charles Wolſiey, Sir 
Gilbert Pickering, Walter Strickland Eſq; major- 
general Skippon, colonel Philip Jones, Sir Wil- 
liam Strickland, Francis Rouſe Eſq; John Fiennes 
Eſq; Sir Francis Ruſſel, Sir Thomas Honnywood, 
Sir Arthur Haſlerigg, Sir John Hobart, Sir Ri- 
chard Onſlow, Sir Gilbert Gerard, Sir William 
Roberts, lord-chief-juſtice Chun; lord-chief-jultice 
St. John, William Pierpoint Eſq; John Crew Eſq; 
Alexander Popham Eſq; Sir Chriſtopher Pack, Sir 
Robert Tichburn, Edward Whalley Eſq, Sir John 
Barkſiead, licutenant of the tower; Sir George 
Fleetwood, Sir Thomas Pride, Sir John Hewſon, 
Richard Ingoldsby/Eſq; James Berry Eſq; Willis 
am Goffe Eſq; Thomas Cooper Eſq; Edmund Tho- 
mas Eſq; George Monk, general in Scotland; 
David earl of Caſſils, Sir William Lockhart, Sir 
Archibald Johnſton, William Steel, lord chancel- 
lor of Ireland; Roger lord Broghil, Sir Matthew 
Tomlinſon, William Lenthal and Richard Hamb- 
den Eſqrs, Some of theſe were knights of the 
protector's owh making. 
THE parliament thus improv'd by the addi- The two 
tion of another houſe, met a ſecond time on the e n Per 
2oth day of January; when the protector came his high- 
as a ſovereign to the houſe of lords, and ſending neſs makes 
far the and houſe of commons by the a ſpeech 
15 | Cop black to them. 
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1657- black-rod, made a ſhort ſpeech to them, begin- 


ning in the old ſtile, My lords, and you the knights, 


Diſcord 
berween 
the two 


houſes, 


citizens, and burgeſſes of the houſe of commons; 
and then diſcourſing ſome particulars which he 
recommended to them, thanking them for their 
good correſpondence the laſt ſeſſion, and aſſuring 


them, if they went on as they had begun, they 
mould be call'd zhe bleed of the Lord, and gene- 


rations to come ſhould bleſs them; he left his lord 


keeper Fiennes to make a long ſpeech to them, 


with all the ſtate of our ancient monarchs. 
As ſeveral of the nobility, who had writs 


ſent to them, reſus'd to fit in the Orher Houſe, 


ſo Sir Arthur Haſlerigg, and ſome few more of 
the commons declin'd that honour, and choſe 
rather to fit in the lower houſe, for which they 
had been elected members by the people. Ma- 
ny others alſo, who had been excluded by 
the protector in the firſt ſeſſion of this parlia- 
ment, now ventur'd to take their ſeats, upon 


the zd article of the Petition and Advice, by 


which no members legally choſen, were to be ex- 
cluded from the performance of their duty, but 
by conſent of that houſe whereof they were mem- 
bers. By this means, and the removal of thoſe 


of the other houſe, who were for the moſt part 


taken out of this, a conſiderable alteration was 
made in this aſſembly ; ſo that they ſoon be- 
gan to call in queſtion the authority and juriſ- 
dition of the other houſe, and ſeveral of the 


members, particularly Sir Arthur Haſlerigg, ap- 
pear'd very forward in fomenting differences be- 


tween theſe two bodies. Upon this his high- 


neſs ſent for the commons to the Banquelting- 


bouſe, where he exhorted them t unity, and to 
the obſervance of their own rules in the Petition 
and Advice. But this having no effect upon 
them, they went on in the ſame way; many 
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having ſuch another houſe, and ſome ſpeaking 
reproachfully of it. Theſe proceedings tended 


393 
being ahnt the members of the other houſe 16 57. 
being call'd Lords, others intirely againſt the 


to their own deſtruction; for the protector loox- 


ing upon himſelf to be aim'd at by them, and 
that theſe things were only the teſtimonies of 
their envy towards him and his government, be- 
gan to think of putting a ſtop to all by diſſol- 


ving the parliament. Whilſt he was revolving 


thus in his mind, on the 4th of February, he 
receiv d freſh. information concerning the dili- 

ence of his adverſaries in all parts; which quic- 

en'd him to that degree, that he would not 
Ray for one of his own coaches, but taking the 
firſt that was at hand, with ſuch guards as he 
could preſently get together, he hurried to the 
Other Houſe : Whither being come, he impart- 
ed his refolution to diſſolve the parliament to 
lieutenant- general Fleetwood ; who earneſtly en- 
deavouring to diſſuade him from it, he clap'd 
his hand upon his breaſt, and ſwore, by the li- 
ving God he would do it. "Then the uſher of the 
black rod was ſent to the commons to acquaint 
them, that his highneſs was in the lords houſe, 


and there requir'd their attendance. Hereupcn 'The pro- 
they with the ſpeaker went up, and his highnels tector difs 


made a ſpeech to them, declaring ſeveral urgent ſolves 


and weighty reaſons, which made it neceſſary for 
him, in order 10 the publick peace and ſafety, to 
proceed to an immediate diſſolution of this parlia- 
ment; and accordingly he did diflolve them. 


them, 


His highneſs was the more incens'd, becauſe Plot of 


at this time the fifth-monarchy men were form- 
ing a dangerous conſpiracy to overthrow him 
and his government; which he ſuſpected was 
countenanc'd by many of the parliament. Major- 
general Harriſon was deep in | this plot, whicn 

Was 


the fifth- 

monarchy 
men a- 
gainſt him 
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was laid for an inſurrection to dethrone the pro- 


tector. Their chief cabal was held in a houſe- 
near Shoreditch, where ſecretary Thurloe, who 


ſpar d no pains or money for his maſter's ſafety, 
had a ſpy among them, and ſuffer'd them to go 
on till the night before that wherein they had 
appointed to rendezvous; at which time he 
ſent a party of ſoldiers, who ſeiz'd the chief of 
them as they were conſulting about the manner 
of putting their deſign in execution. Their arms 
and ammunition were likewiſe ſeiz'd, with a 
ſtandard of a Lion Couchant, as of the tribe of 
Judah, with this motto, J/ho ſhall rouſe him up? 
and ſeveral copies of a printed declaration, with 
this title, The principle of the remnant, (9c. The 


_ conſpirators apprehended were Fenner, Gray, 


Gowler, Hopkins, Aſhton, and others, who were 
carry'd priſoners to the Gate- houſe, where they 
lay long in a miſerable condition, but were ſpa- 
red to create diſturbance and their own deſtruc- 


tion at another time, viz. ſoon after the king's 


reſtoration. . | 
SHORTLY after, as Ludlow informs us, ſome 
perſons who us'd to meet in Coleman-ftreet, to 


deplore the apoſtaſy of the times, and particu- 


larly that of /Yhitehall, were apprehended by 


the lord mayor's officers, purſuant to the pro- 


Story of 
COrnet 
Day. 


tector's orders, as they were coming out of their 


meeting- place. Among theſe was one cornet 


Day, who being accus'd of ſaying, That the pro- 
teftor was a rogue and a traitor, confeſs'd the 


words; and to juſtify himſelf faid, that Cromwell 


veral other officers, That if he did oppreſs the 


had affirm'd in the preſence of himſelf and ſe- 


conſcientious, or betray the liberties of the people, 
or not take away tithes by a certain time (now. 
palt) hey ſhould then have liberty to ſay, he was 


4 rogue and a iraitor, He delir'd leave therefore 


* 
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to produce his witneſſes, who were then preſent, 1657. 
to what he had aſſerted. But the buſineſs was fo WW 
manag'd, that he and ſome others were fin'd and | 
impriſon'd for their miſdemeanours. 

THe Cavalier plot was mention'd before. And The ca- 
of this alſo he had timely informations given valier plot 
him; upon which he ſent for the lord mayor, | 
aldermen and common-council of the city of 
London, and acquainted them with it, and de- 
fir'd their care to put the city into a poſture of 
defence. They accordingly went back with great 
indignation againſt the Royalifs, and took extra- 
ordinary care of their gates and guards, and 
withal drew up an humble addreſs to his high- 
neſs, promiſing the faith of the city, and the 
purſe of it, in firmly adhering to him againſt 
all his enemies. Addreſſes alſo of the ſame {train 
were made from general Monk's and other re- 
giments, and from the Engliſh forces in Flanders; 
all which his highneſs anſwer'd with thanks. He 1658. 
now thought it time to proceed againſt the con- 
ſpirators themſelves, whom he had ſafely lodg- _ 
ed in priſon. For this purpoſe a high court of bag 
Juſtice was erefted, being founded on a law made 81, Hee! | 
by the late parliament for the ſecurity of his in 
highneſs's perſon. Mpiteloct was one of the and Mr. 
commiſſioners, but he tells us he never ſat with #ordawr. 
them, it being againſt his judgment. Before this 
court were brought Dr. Hewet, Sir Henry S$iings- 
by, and Mr. Mordaunt, with ſome others of the 
meaner ſort. The general charge againſt them 
was, © For endeavouring to levy war againſt 
& the government on behalf of Charles Stuart. 

The particular charge againſt Dr. Hewet was, 
* Fordiſperſing commiſſions from the ſon of the 
6 late king, and perſuading divers to raiſe for- 
& ces by virtue of the ſame.” That againft Sir 
Henry Slingsby was, “ For attempting to de- 
Sat 
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16 5 8. & bauch ſome of the garriſon of Hull to the ſers 
A vice of Charles Stuart, and delivering a com- 
© miſſion from him to them.” And the priſo- 


ners of leſs note were charg'd © With a de- 
& ſign of firing the city in ſeveral parts, at the 


cc time appointed for the inſurrettion.” Dr. 


Hewet deny'd the juriſdiction of the court, and 
argued againſt the legality of it; and ſo for 
contempt, after having .been three times requir'd 
to plead, he was adjudg'd guilty of the charge ; 
and when he afterwards offer'd to plead, he was 
told it was too late. Sir Henry Slingsby pleaded that 


he was a priſoner at the time when he was charg'd 


to have pradtis'd againſt the government, and 


that the perſons whom he was accus'd of at- 
tempting to corrupt, had trepann'd him by their 
promiſes to ſerve the king in delivering Hull, if 
he would give them a commiſſion to act for him 
which commiſſion was an old one that had lain 
long by him. But all this availing him nothing, 
he was, together with Dr. Hezwet, adjudg'd to 
die; and accordingly they were both beheaded on 
Tower Hill, notwithſtanding all endeavours that 
were us'd for procuring their pardon. Six of 
the meaner ſort were condemn'd to be hang'd, 
but only three futfer'd ; one in Tower-ſtreet, ano- 
ther in Cheap/ide, and the third before the Ex- 
change. As for Mr. Mordaunt, he pleaded No- 


Guilty, and after a full hearing of the witneſſes 


on both ſides, the court acquitted him by one 
Voice. | 2 

WHEN theſe trials were over, the high court 
of juſtice was diffoly'd, and the protettor, by 


 #hitelock's advice, referr'd all future trials of 


conſpirators to the Upper Bench, in the courſe 
of common law. He not only made Howard a 


viſcount, but ſign'd a patent to make Mhiteloce 


one, and three other patents to make the attor- 
+ 
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ney- general Prideaux, and the ſolicitor- general, 1658. 

Baronets, and John Maynard Eſqʒ his highneſs's WWW 
ſerjeant. be. 

IN the beginning of this year, a party of the Defign 
garriſon of Offend, with the privity of the go-upon 
vernour, held intelligence with cardinal Maza- 0ftend. 
rine, and then with the protector Cromwell, to 
betray that town into the hands of the French, 
wherein the lord protector was to have his 
ſhare. Mazarine was to ſend a land army under 
the command of marſhal D' Aumont, and the pro- 

- teftor was to furniſh a fleet for tranſporting the 
men. Articles having been agreed on between 
the ſuppos d conſpirators and the cardinal, on 
May 14th, the appointed day, the Engliſh fleet 
appear'd before Oſtend, and the garriſon permit- 
ted the Freuch to paſs and land, who thought 
of nothing but an immediate poſſeſſion of the 
place. But the ſubtle governour, having ſuffer'd 
the fleet to come to a proper diſtance, on a ſud- 
den pull'd down the white flag that had invited 
them in, and ſet up a bloody flag: And before 
the veſſels could tack about, or get out of his 
reach, he ſorely gall'd them by the cannon from 
the forts; and the French that landed were all, 
to the number of r 500, ſlain or taken priſoners, 

among which laſt was the marſhal D' Aumont 

a —- 

PRESENTLY after this great diſappointment, The ſiege. 
it was reſolved to attempt the taking of Dunbirꝶ; and battle 
which was accordingly inveſted by the French, of Pun- 
aſſiſted by 6000 valiant Engliſh men, under the * 
inſpection of Lockhart, the protector's ambaſſa- 
dor, but more immediately under the command 
of major- general Morgan. W nilſt they were car- 
rying on their approaches towards the town, the 

French under marſhal Tyrenne on the fide of News 
port, and Morgan with his Englift and a Ons 
| 2 
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1658. of French horſe, on that next Mardyte, they had 
wo intelligence brought them, that the Spaniſb gene- 


The 
town ta- 
ken. 


ral Don John of Auſtria, with the prince of Conde, 
the prince de Ligny, and the dukes of York and 
Glouceſter, were advancing with z ooo men to 
relieve the place. Hereupon the French king 
and cardinal were perſuaded by Turenne and others 


to withdraw their perſons, and retire to Calais, 


and leave all to be determin'd by a council of 
war. In the firſt council, which was held with- 
out either Lockhart or Morgan, it was reſolv'd 


to raiſe the ſiege, if the enemy came on. But in 


the next, when thoſe two were preſent, Morgan 
vehemently oppos'd that reſolution, alledging, 
&© What a diihonour it would be to the crown 
© of France, to have ſummon'd a place, and 
ee broke ground before it, and then raiſe the 
ce ſjege and run away ;” and defiring the coun- 
cil to conſider, That if they rais'd the fiege, the 


alliance with England would be broken 2 fame 


hear. Upon which it was reſolv'd, contrary to 
their former intention, to give battle to the ene- 
my, if they came on, and to maintain the ſiege. 
And the enemy coming on, a deſperate fight 
enſu'd, in which the Spaniards were 1n a manner 
totally routed by the Engliſh, before the French 
came in. At the end of the purſuit, marſhal 
Turenne, with abeve a hundred officers, came up 


to the Tugliſh, alighted from Their horſes, and 


embracing the officers, ſaid, * They never ſaw 
& a more : forious action in their lives, and that 
ce they were lo tranſported with the fight of it; 
ce that they had not power to move, or do any 
« thing.” The Spaniſh army being entirely 
vanquith'd, the confederates renew'd their at- 
tempts upon the town of Dunkirk with great 
vigor and induſtry; and the marqueſs de Leda 
the governour, being mortally wounded, as he 
| was 


/ 


[ 

: 3 

; b 

| 
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was ſallying out upon the beſiegers, the Spani- 1658. 
ards within defir'd a preſent capitulation; which 
being granted, this important place was ſurren- 
der'd upon articles, on the 25th of June; when 
it was immediately deliver'd up into the. hands 
of the Engliſh by the French king and cardinal 
in perſon, purſuant to the treaty between them 
and his highneſs the lord protector. | 
AND here I cannot omit the following ſtory A remark- 


in relation to this affair, in which both the per- _ ſtory 
etting 


“ with the Engliſh auxiliaries, was on its march 
« to inveſt the town, Cromwell ſent one morning 1 
« for the French ambaſſador to M hite-hall, and 
ce upbraided him publickly for his maſter's de- 
« ſigned breach of promiſe, in giving ſecret or- 
ce ders to the French general to keep poſſeſſion 
« of Dunkirk, in caſe it was taken, contrary 
© to the treaty between them. The ambaſſador 
“ proteſted he knew nothing of the matter, as 
cc indeed he did not, and begg'd leave to aſſure 
© him, that there was no ſuch thing thought 
c of Upon which Cromwell pulling a paper 
tc out of his pocket, Here (ſays he) ig a copy of 
© the cardinal's order: And deſire you to diſ- 
e patch immediately an expreſs, to let him know, 
tc that I am not to be impoſed upon; and that if 
cc be deliver not up the keys of the town of Dun- 
cc kirk to Lockhart within an hour after it ſhall 
ec be taken, Lili come in perſon and demand them 
ce at the gates of Paris. There were but four 
ec perſons ſaid to be privy to this order, the 
& queen-mother, the cardinal, the marſhal de 
te Turenne, and a ſecretary. The cardinal for a 
long time blam'd the queen, as if the might 
„„ e poſbbly 
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1658. © poſſibly have blabb'd it out to ſome of her 
L women: Whereas it was found after the ſe- 


A ſolemn 
embaſſy 
to him 
from the 
French 


cc cretary's death, that he had kept a ſecret cor- 
© reſpondence with Cromwell for ſeveral years; 
te and therefore it was not donbted but he had 
ce ſent him the copy of the order above- men- 
ce tion d. The meſſage had its effect; for Dan 
ce kirk was put into the poſſeſſion of the Engli/h : 
c And to palliate the matter (continues Wel 
cc 2w00d) the duke and marſhal of Creguy was diſ- 


* 


ce patch d into England, ambaſſador extraordi- 


« nary, to compliment Cromwell, attended with 
© a numerous and ſplendid train of perſons of 
* quality; among whom was a prince of the 
tc blood, and Mancini, Mazarine's nephew, who 
© brought a letter from his uncle to the pro- 
ce tector, full of the higheſt expreſſions of re- 
e ſpett, and aſſuring his highneſs, That being 
« within view of the Engliſh ſhore, nothing but 
ce the king's indiſpoſition (who lay then ill of the 
ce ſmall-pox at Calais) could have hinder'd him to 
« come over to England, that he might enjoy the Ho- 
« nour of waiting upon one of the greateſt men 
tc that ever was, and whom, next to his maſter, 
ce his greateſt ambition was to ſerve. But being 


cc depriv'd of ſo great a happineſs, he had ſent the 
ce perſon that was neareſt to him in blood, to af- 


&« /zre him of the profound veneration he bad for 
&« bis perſon, and how much he was reſolv'd, 10 
&< the utmoſt of his power, to cultivate à perpetual 


cc amity and friendſhip betwixt his maſter and 


ce Him. | | 
Tho” Melrwood tells us, this embaſſy was to 
palliate the bulineſs of Duxkirk, the author of 
the Hiſtory of England during the reigns of the 
royal houſe of Stuart, fays it was to re- 
turn a compliment Cromwell paid the French 
king, on his arrival at Calais, juſt before —_ 
T2: irk 
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kirk was ſurrender d; when his highneſs ſent 1658. 
the lord Failconbridge, his ſon-in-law, with a 


numerous and ſplendid retinue, of 150 gen- 
tlemen and ſervants, to congratulate that mo- 
narch upon his coming into the neighbour- 
hood of England. He alſo brought a letter 
from the protector to the king, written with his 
own hand, and another to the cardinal, 
preſſing the reducing of Dunkirk, as a neſt of 
Pirates, His lordſhip. had as much honour 
done him as could be paid to a ſovereign prince. 
All rules in the ceremonials were paſs'd over. 
The cardinal receiv'd him as he came out of his 
coach, and gave him the right hand in his 
apartment, which was never done to the imperial 
ambaſſador, or the pope's nuncio, and at which 
all rhe other foreign miniſters grumbled. He 
was royally treated both by the king and the 
cardinal, during the five days of his ſtay; and 
after he had taken his audience of leave, his 
majeſty preſented him with a gold box inlaid 
with diamonds, the arms of France on the co- 
ver, and three large jewels for the three Flower- 
de- luces; on the inſide was the king's picture ſet 
in diamonds; the whole of 5000 crowns value. 
And as his excellency had preſented the king 
with two ſets of Engliſh horſes, from the lord 
protector, and one ſet to the cardinal; the 
king return'd a preſent of a ſword, valu'd at 
10,000 crowns; and the cardinal ſent his highneſs 
a ſuit of tapeſtry hangings, wrought after the 
Perfian manner in the Gobelins at Paris 
And hereupon, the duke de Crequi (as was be- 
fore mention d) was diſpatch'd into England by 
the French king, to compliment the lord pro- 
tector. He was receiv'd at his landing at Dover 
by lieutenant-general Fleetwood, accompanied by 
ſeveral great officers in twenty coaches and fix, 
2 88 _ 
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1658. one hundred life-guard, and two hundred horſe, 
V who all attended the ambaſſador with ſwords 
drawn in their hands; beſides above 150 gentle- 
men, who came with Fleetwood on horſeback. 'The 
protettor met his excellency at the third ſtair, 
and the next day entertain'd him at dinner, 
ſeating him at his right hand, and his ſon the 
lord Richard at his left. Some ſay, the duke 
preſented Cromwell with the keys of Dunkirk, 
telling him, His maſter took pleaſure in parting 
with them to the greateſt captain upon earth. He 
ſtay'd ſix days, and at his departure, his high- 
neſs preſented him with a ſword, worth 3000 
crowns, and a ſtriking watch ſet with diamonds 
; of the ſame value, with above 4o pieces of fine 
Engliſh broad-cloth. He gave alſo 30 gold 
watches to the officers and gentlemen of his re- 
tinue, and rooo broad pieces among his ſervants. 
The ſtate But as all worldly glory and proſperity muſt 
ol his af- have an end, fo our protector's greatneſs, which 
| fairs a lit- expired only with his life, now drew near to a 
| * Fer period. It has been obſery'd by ſome, that tho 


* after the diſſolution of the laſt parliament, all W 
things ſeem'd to ſucceed at home and abroad, he 
according to his wiſh, and his power and great- fl 
neſs to be better eſtabliſhed than ever; yet he ne- 10 
ver had that ſerenity of mind, after his refu- Re 


fal of the crown, that he before uſually enjoy'd : | 3s 
that he was now much more apprehenfive of 


| danger to his perſon than he uſed to be, and mY 
| the many plots and conſpiracies againſt him, : 
| gave his mind great diſturbance; inſomuch that 8 
he grew very ſuſpicious, and more difficult of 12 
1 acceſs, and was more rarely ſeen abroad than FA 
} formerly. Biſhop Burnet ſays, it was generally be- Bs 
4 liev'd that his life and all his arts were exhauſted v7 
at once, and that if he had ivd much longer, | in 


he could not have held things together. 
| 9 e How- 


| 


aſſure themſelves of his recovery; infomuch that 
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However this be, tis certain he was greatly 1658. 


afflicted with the loſs of ſome of his family V 
and friends, a little before his death. He ſeemed 
fo be much troubled for the death of his friend, 


the old earl of Yarwick, with whom he had a 
faſt friendſhip, tho' neither their humours nor 
their natures were very much alike: And the 
heir of that houſe, who had married his youngeſt 
daughter, died about the fame time; fo that all 
his relation to, and confidence in that family, 
was at an end. But that which chiefly diſturb'd The 


his peace, was the death of his beſt beloved death 


of his 


daughter, the lady Elizabeth Claypole, who is daughtet 


faid to have earneſtly interceded for Dr. Hewe!'s Claypete. 

life, and yet in that only inſtance had a denial 

from her fond father. She died at Hampton- 

Court on the th of Auguſt; and her body being 

carried by. water to Weſtminſter, after lying in 

ſtate in the Painted- Chamber, was ſolemnly in- 

terr'd in Henry the VII chapel. 5 
About a week after her death, the protector, He falli 

who had been ill about a fortnight before, grew fick. 

confiderably worſe at Hampton-Court, whither 

he had retired with his council. His diſeaſe at 

firſt was a kind of tertian ague, which for 

ſome time continued under ſeveral appearances, 


with ſymptoms 1o favourable, that every other 


day he walked abroad in the palace garden : But 
now he began to be more confin'd ; and about 
the end of Auguſt took his bed, and madea 
will relating to his private and domeſtick 
concerns. His fits ſtill growing ſtronger, and his 
ſpirits weaker, he was remov'd from Hampton- 


Court to White-Hall (tho Mbiteloct ſays he died 


at Hampton- Court.) Here he ſoon appear 'd to be 
delirious, and his phyſicians begari to think hini 
in real danger; tho' his chaplains ſeem'd ſtill to 


d 3 Dx. 
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Dr. Thomas Goodwin, in his prayer to God for 
him, is faid to have expreſſed himſelf thus, That 


they asked not for his life; for they were aſſur 


he had too great things for this man to do, to re- 


move him yet; but they pray d for his ſpeedy re- 
covery, becauſe his life and preſence were ſo neceſſa- 
ry to divers things then of great moment to be diſ- 
patch d. His ſickneſs ſtill increaſing, ſo that he 


ſeem'd to be drawing near his end, thoſe of his 


He ap- 
points his 
ſon R:- 
chard to 
ſucceed 
him. 


council. being alarm'd, came to put him in mind 
to nominate his ſucceſſor, according to the hum- 
ble petition and advice. But he being now 
almoſt in a lethargy, and not anſwering to the 


- purpoſe, they ask'd him again, whether twas his 


will that his eldeſt ſon Richard ſhould ſucceed 
him in the protectorſhip; to which*twas ſaid he 


anſwer'd, Yes. Ludlow ſays, the commiſſioners 


of the great ſeal attended for ſigning the decla- 
ration of the perſon to be appointed his ſucceffor 


but whether he was unwilling to diſcover his 


intentions to leave the ſucceſſion to his ſon, left 
thereby he ſhould, in caſe of recovery, diſoblige 
others whom he had put in expedtation of that 
power; or whether he was o diſcompos'd in 
body and mind, that he could not attend that 
matter; or laſtly, whether he would have named, 
or did name any other, is uncertain: But certain 


it is, that the commiſſioners were not admitted 


till the Friday following, when the ſymptoms of 
death were apparent upon him. Others give this 
account of the protector's laſt ſickneſs, and the 


buſineſs of a ſucceſſor : That after Cromwell had 


been ſome time ill, a malignant humour broke 
out in his foot, which hindering him from the 
exerciſe of walking or riding abroad, he oblig'd 
his phyſicians to endeavour to diſperſe it, which 
they attempting to do, drove it upwards to his 
heart; by which means he became deſperately 

lick, 
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Oliver Cromwell. 11 
sick, and in the beginning of September the ſym- 1658. 
ptoms of death appear'd upon him; and — 
one of his phyſicians, what he thought of his caſe ? 
the doctor anſwer' d, My lord, there is no more 
oil in that lamp which has given ſo much light to 
both church and Hate. The dying protector re- 
plied with a magnanimity worthy of him, Ihen 
do you think it will go out? The phyſician told 
him, In two days at fartheſt: Upon which Crom- 
well ſaid, It is time then to ſettle my mind, and 
provide for the ſaſety of the ſtate. Accordingly 
he ſent for his council, and recommended to 
them the choice of a ſucceſſor, thoꝰ by the humble 
petition and advice he might nominate one him- 
ſelf, which it was expetted he wou'd have done. 
| The author of the hiſtory of England, during the 
reigns of the royal houſe of Stuart, ſays, lieu- 
tion general Fleetwood did, wichout doubt, ex- 
pett to have been declar'd ſuccellor to Cromwell, 
and without doubt had been ſo promis'd by his 
father- in- law; and he farther ſays, his manuſcript 
author, who had his memoirs from the carl of 
Orrery (the famous lord Brogbill in Cromavell's 
time) affirms Oliver made Fleetwood his heir; but 
one of his daughters knowing where his will Was, 
took it away and burnt it, before Fleetwood could 
come at it: Anda few minutes before Cromævell's 
death, when he was ask'd, 7/ho ſhould ſucceed 
him, he reply'd, In ſuch a drawer of the cabinet, 
in my cloſet, you will find it. Fleetwood found 
himſelf trick'd, and the whole council againſt 
him; ſo he fell 3 in with them, waiting an oppor- 
tunity to ri ight or revenge " himſelf However 
this was, oñ the third of September (his beloved He dies. 
and — — day, on which he had twice tri- 
umph'd for two of his greateſt victories, at Dunbar 
and Worceſter) about three in the afternoon, the 
procetior- — on which day, or, as ſome 


d 3 ſay, 
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fay, the day before, there happened the moſt vio- 
lent ſtorm of wind that had ever been known; 


which I have not fo ſtrong a fancy as to imagine, 


with a certain author, was any thing preter- 


natural; any more than I can believe the pre- 


diction of colonel Lindſey as to the day of the 
protector's death, which is founded upon the 
ſtory of his making a league with the devil; a 
ſtory, which, by the very {ſillineſs of the relation, 


ſufficiently confutes it ſelf. 


Thus the famous Oliver reel, after ſo 
many great actions, ſo many toils and fatigues, 


and ſo many plots and conſpiracies againſt his 
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and aps 
time of 
his go- 
vernment. 


Some ac- 


count of 
his cha- 


racter. 


life, at laſt, dy'd quierly in his bed. He expired 
in the fixtieth year of his age, five years four 
months and fourteen days after the diſſolution 
of the long parliament, four years eight months 
and eighteen days after he had been declar'd pro- 
tector by the inſtrument of Government, and but 
one year three months and nine days, after his 
being conſirm'd in that Office by the humble 
Rein and advice. | 
Thus having given a faithful account of the 
actions of this great man, I might leave every 
one to judge of his character from thence: How- 
ever, it may not be amiſs to take a ſhort view 
of it. As to his perſon, he had a manly ftern 
look, and was of an active healthful conſtitution, 
able to endure the greateſt toil and fatigue. 
When he appear'd firſt in the parliament, he 
made no great figure, there ſeemed to be nothin 
extraordinary in him, he diſcovered none of thoſe 
talents which uſe to gain applauſe, - and work 


upon the affections of the hearers and ſtanders- 


by; yet as he grew into place and authority, his 

parts ſeem'd to be rais'd, as if he had faculties 

that lay conceal'd, till he had occaſion to uſe 

them; and when he was to att the part of 1 
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great man, he did it without any indecency, 
notwithſtanding the want of cuſtom. His con- 
verſation among his friends was very diverting 
and familiar, but in publick reſery'd and grave. 
He us'd often to conſult with the lord Brogbil 
Pierpoint, Whitelock, Six Charles Wolſley and 
Thurloe ; and would be ſhut up three or four 
Hours together with them in private diſcourſe, 
and none were admitted to come in to him: He 


would ſometimes be very chearful, and laying + 
aſide his greatneſs, would be exceeding familiar; 


and by way of diverſion would make veries with 
them, and eyery one muſt try his fancy : He 
commonly call'd for tobacco, pipes, and a candle, 
and would now and then take a pipe himſelf: 


Then he would fall again to his great and ſeri- 


ous buſineſs, and would adviſe with them about 
his weighty and important affairs 
HE affected, for the moſt part, a plainneſs in 
his clothes; but in them, as well as in his guards 
and attendance, he appear'd with magnificence 
upon publick occaſions. He was very temperate, 
ſparing in his diet, and tho' ſometimes he would 
drink freely, yet never to exceſs: He was mode- 
rate in all other pleaſures, and after his firſt re- 
formation, free from all viſible immoralities, and 
ſeem'd to be a great enemy to vice, and a lover 
of virtue, always taking care to ſuppreſs the for- 
mer, and encourage the latter. He writ a tole- 


Table good hand, and a ſtyle becoming a gentle- 
man, except when he us'd to eant, which, wie- 


ther it was affected or ſincere, I leave others to 
judge. His ſpeeches were for the moſt part am- 


biguous, eſpecially in publick meetings, wherein 
he rather left others to pick out his meaning, 


than told them himſelf: tho? at other times he 
ſufficiently ſhew'd he could command his ſtyle ac- 
.cording as there was occaſion, and would deliver 
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himſelf with ſuch a force and ſtrength of expreſ- 
fion, that twas commonly ſaid, That every word 
he ſpoke was a thing. He loved men of wit, 
and was a great admirer of mufick, entertaining 


the moſt skilful in that ſcience in his pay and 


family. He reſpe&ed all perſons that excel d 
in any art, and would procure them to be ſent 
or brought to him. He was very well read in 
the Greek and Roman ſtory; but tis very obvi- 
ous, that in governing theſe Nations, he ſtudied 
men more than books, ſo that his turn was ſerved 
in all offices. No man was ever better ſerv'd, nor 
took more pains to be ſo: No man more cun- 
ningly div'd into the manners of men, and into 
the tempers of thoſe whom he had any thing to 
do with, nor ſooner diſcover'd their talents. And 
if he came to hear of a man fit for his purpoſe, 
tho? ever ſo obſcure, he ſent for him, and em- 


ploy'd him; ſuiting the employment to the per- 
ſon, and not the perſon to the employment: And 


* 


a great meaſure, his ſucceſs. 
H had undoubtedly a wonderful knowledge 
of men, and by his great penetration could ſoon 


upon this maxim in his' government depended, in 


diſcover their abilities and qualifications: An 


inſtance of which we have in Dr. Calamy's life 
of Mr. Howe. He tells us, that Mr. Howe 


having occaſion to come to London, had a mind 


to hear a ſermon at Mhite-Hall, on the laſt Sun- 
day he deſign'd to ſtay in town. The protector 
ſeeing him, knew him to be a country miniſter by 
his habit; and diſcerning ſomething more than 
ordinary in his looks, ſent a meſſenger to him, 

deſiring to ſpeak with him after the ſervice was 
over. Mr. Howe waiting upon him accordingly, 
the protector defired him to preach before him 
the next lord's day; and told him it was in vain 
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to attempt to excuſe himſelf, for that he would | 
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take no denial. Mr. Howe pleaded, that his 
people expected him, and would be uneaſy if he 
ſtay d any longer from them: But Cromwell un- 
dertook to write to them himſelf, and to diſpatch 
one to ſupply his place, which he actually did; 
and Mr. Howe preach'd before him as he was de- 
ſired. Cromwell preſſed him to do the ſame a ſe- 
cond and a third time; and after much free 
corverſation in private, nothing would fatisfy 
him but he muſt be his houſhold chaplain; and 
he promis'd to take care that his place ſhould be 
ſupply'd at Torrington to the people's content. 
Mr. Howe was highly reſpected by the protector, 
and had a great intereſt in him; tho' he was once 
like to loſe his favour, upon the following occa- 
ſion (as related by the above-mentioned author.) 
The notion of a particular faith in prayer, car- 
ry'd even as far as to inſpiration it ſelf, prevail'd 
much in Cromwell's court; and great pains were 
taken to cultivate and ſupport it. Mr. Howe 
having heard a ſermon from a noted perſon, in 
defence of this notion, reſolv'd the next time his 
turn came to preach before the protector, to op- 
poſe ſuch ſpiritual pride and confidence. Crom- 
Well heard him with great attention; but would 
ſometimes knit his brows, and diſcover great 
uneaſineſs. After the ſermon, a perſon of diſtin- 
ction came to him, and ask'd if he knew what 
he had done; and fignified his apprehenfion, that 

the protector would be ſo offended at that diſ- 
courſe, that he would find it a hard matter ever 
to make his peace with him, or ſecure his fa- 
your for the future: And Mr. Howe himſelf af- 
terwards obſerv'd, that Cromwell was cooler in 
his carriage to him than before; tho' he never 
mentioned the ſermon to him. : 

To return to his character; He had a rare 
 Kaculty of examining and winding about the 
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minds of all, even his enemies, 'which he 
could beſet with innumerable ſnares and arti- 
fices. He often made feaſts for the inferior 


officers of the army, and as they were eating, 
he would order the drums to beat, and call in 


| his foot-guards, to fall on and ſnatch off the 


meat from the table, before they had half done; 

after which, to make farther diverſion, he would 
proceed to throwing of cuſhions, putting burn- 
ing coals into their boots and pockets, and a 
hundred ſuch pranks: And when the officers had 
ſufficiently tired themſelves with laughing and 
ſporting in that manner, he wou'd wheedle them 
to open their hearts, and ſo draw from them 
ſome ſecrets of the greateſt moment; while 
himſelf, ſounding the opinions of others, artful- 
ly conceal'd his own. He had an abſolute com- 
mand over all his paſſions and affections, fo that he 
could ſuit his carriage to all companies and oc- 
caſions. He would ſometimes be very merry 

and jocund with ſome of the nobility ; and would 
then take occaſion to tell them, what company 
they had lately kept, and when and where they 
bad drank the king and royal family's Health; 
adviſing them, when they did it again, to doit 
.more privately; and this without the leaſt fign of 
paſſion, but in a way of mirth and drollery. 

Having entertain'd ſome jealouſy of general Monk 
in Scotland, he, a little before his death, wrote 
a letter to him with his own hand. The body 
of the letter contain'd only ſome general mat- 
ters relating to the government; but after his 
uſual droiling manner, he ſubjoin'd this by way 
of poſtſcript, which was indeed the main occafion 
of the letter: There be that tell me, that there is 
a certain cunning fellow in Scotland "called George | 
Monk, who 15 5 ſaid to lie in wait there to intro- 


duce 
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duce Charles Stuart; I pray uſe your diligence 
to apprehend him, and ſend him up to me. 
AL allow he was an extraordinary genius, 
and maſter of the moſt refined. policy; that he 


had a great ſpirit, a wonderful circumſpection 


and ſagacity, and a moſt magnanimous reſolu- 
tion. His courage and conduct in the field, 
were undoubtedly admirable z he had a greatneſs 
of ſoul, which the greateſt dangers and difficul- 
ties rather animated than diſcouraged; and his 
diſcipline and government of the army was in 
all reſpects ſuch as might become the moſt re- 
nowned and: accompliſh'd general. He muſt, 
« ſays the lord Clarendon, have had a wonderful 
_ © underſtanding in the natures and humours of 


© men, and as great a dexterity in applying 


ce them, who, from a private and obſcure birth 
_ & (tho' of a good family) without intereſt or 
ec eſtate, alliance or friendſhip, could raiſe him- 
ce ſelf to ſuch a height, and compound and knead 
© ſuch oppoſite and contradictory tempers, hu- 
ce mours, and intereſts, into a conſiſtence that 
« contributed to his deſigns, and to their own 
c deſtruction; whilſt himſelf grew inſenſibly 
< powerful enough to cut off thoſe by whom 
cc he had climbed, in the inſtant that they pro- 
ce jected to demoliſh their own building. 5 

AMBITIOUS he certainly was to a very high 
degree, and yet at the ſame time ſeem'd, to have 


a paſſionate regard to the publick good: And 


if this was really the caſe, the former ſeems to 
have ſo far blinded him, as to make him think 
many things were for the publick good which 
really were not ſo: But how far the neceſſity of 
affairs, and the confuſion and unſettled ſtate the 
nation was then in; how far this extraordinary 


5 


fuſions 


caſe, I ſay, might juſtify ſuch proceedings in 
Jome inſtances, in order to prevent greater con- 
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fuſions and diſtractions, or whether this was really | 


Cromwells defign in thoſe proceedings, I leave 
the reader to judge. But whatever cenſure we 
are to paſs upon his actions of this kind, it is 
allow'd by all, even by his enemies, that he per- 
form'd many great and laudable things to the 
honour and advantage of the nation. One of 
them * reckons them up thus: © x. By Blake 
© he more humbled and ſubdu'd the Algerine, 
& Tripoli and Tunis pirates, than ever any be- 


ce fore or ſince did. 2. Weſtminſter-Hall was 


ce never repleniſh'd with more learned and up- 


cc right judges than by him; nor was juſtice, 


& either in law or equity, in civil caſes, more 
c equally diſtributed, where he was not a party. 
« 3. When the Norway traders repreſented to 


< him the miſchief and inconveniencies of the 
& att of navigation, he, during his time, dif- 


c penſed with it, and permitted the Eugliſb to 
« trade to Norway for timber, maſts, pitch, 
« tar, and iron, as before the act: And by a 
& law made in his third parliament, licence is 


“ given to tranſport fiſh in foreign bottoms. 


« 4. Though he play'd the fool in making war 
ce with Spain, and peace with France, yet he 
« made a more advantagious treaty of com- 
«© merce for the Engliſh to France, than before 
* they had. 5. Tho he join'd forces with the 


« French againſt the Spaniards, yet he reſerv'd 


te the ſea-towns conquer'd from the Spaniard, to 


« himſelf, and ſo had Dunkirk and Mardyke 
e deliver d up to him, and would have had 


* Ofend, if the garriſon had not cheated both 
e Mazarine and him; thereby to be arbitrator 
ce over the French, as well as Spaniards, when 
< he pleas d. 6. Cromwell outvy'd the beſt of 
** our kings, in rendering our laws to the ſubject 
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te in the Engliſh tongue: For tho? Edward I. 
ce permitted pleading in the Enugliſß tongue, 
« yet he went no farther; whereas Cromwell 
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& render'd not only the pleadings, but practice, 


cc and laws themſelves into Engliſh.” In ſhort, 


he apply'd himſelf fo induſtriouſly ro the buſineſs 


of the common-wealth, and diſcover'd ſuch abi- 


lities for managing it, that his greateſt enemies 


acknowledged he was not unworthy of the go- 
vernment, if his way to it had been juſt and in- 
nocent. And he ſhew'd his good underſtanding 
in nothing more than in ſeeking out capable and 


worthy men for all employments, but more par- 


ticularly for the courts of law, which gave a 
general ſatis faction. | 


_ Tho? he was brave in his perſon, yet he was 
wary in his conduct; for from the time he was 
firft declar'd protector, he always wore a 
coat of mail under his clothes. He was very 


cautious and reſerv'd whenever there was occaſion, 


and in matters of greateſt moment. truſted none 


but his ſecretary Thurloe, and oftentimes not 


him ; an inſtance of which the ſecretary us'd to 
tell of himſelf: That he was once commanded 
ec by Cromwell to go at a certain hour to Gray's- 


& Jun, and at ſuch a place deliver a bill of 20000 J. 


ce payable to the bearer at Genoa, to a man 


c he ſhould find walking in ſach a habit and 


ce poſture as he deſcrib'd him, without ſpeaking 
cc a word.” Thurloe did as he was order d; and 
never knew to his dying day, either the perſon 
or the occaſion. At another time the protector 
came late at night to Thurloe's office, to give him 
directions about ſomething of great importance 
and ſecrecy; which having done, he obſerv'd, 
that Mr. Moreland, one of the clerks, was in 
the room, ſeeming to be aſleep upon his desk; 
but ſuſpecting that he might not really be ſo, _ 

| that 
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that he te have overheard their diſcourſe, he 


preſently drew a ponyard, which he always car- 


ried under his coat, and would have diſpatch'd 


him upon the ſpot, "if Thurle had not earneſtly 


intreated him to deſiſt, and aſſur'd him, that 


Moreland having ſat up two nights together, | 


was now certainly faſt aſleep. 


No prince ſeem'd to be a of ſo much, and 


ſo particular intelligence as Cromwell; of which 


IJ have given ſome remarkable inſtances i in the 


foregoing hiſtory, and ſhall here add one more, 
as wonderful as any of the reſt: A gentleman 
who had ſerv'd the late king, deſir'd leave of the 


protector to travel, and obtain'd it, on condition 


he ſhould not ſee Charles Stuart. Accordingly 
arr:ying at Cologn, he ſent to defire of the king 


that he might wait on him by night, which was 


agreed to. And when he had fully diſcours'd of 
the buſineſs he came about, he took leave, hav- 


ing receiv'd a letter which he ſew'd within the 
crown of his hat. Upon his return to England, 


he came with confidence to the protector; and 
being asked by him, I he had punctually per- 


form d his promiſe ? he anſwer d, that he had: 


But, ſaid his highneſs, Mo was it that put out 


| the candles when you ſpoke to Charles Stuart? 


The gentleman was ftartled at this unexpected 


queſtion ; and the protector farther demanding, 


What he ſaid to him, he anſwer'd, Nothing at 


all. Did he not ſend a letter by you then? ſaid 


Cromwell; and the gentleman denying that alſo, 
Cromwell took his hat, and having found the 
letter, ſent him immediately to the Tower. 

His maintaining the honour of the nation in 
all foreign parts, gratify'd the temper which is 
very natural to Engliſhmen. Of this he was ſo 
careful, that tho' he was not a crown'd head, 


* his ambaſfadors had all the reſpetts and 


honours 
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honours paid them, which our kings ambaſſadors 
ever had. He would ſay, That the dignity of the 
crown was upon the account of the nation, of which 


the king was only the repreſentative head; and 


therefore the nation being ſtill the ſame, he would 
have the ſame reſpe paid to his minifters, And 
tis very obſervable, that Lockhart, Cromwell's 
ambaſſador in France, and governour of Dunkirt, 
told biſhop Burnet, That when he was ſent after- 
wards ambaſſador by king Charles, he found he 
had nothing of that regard that was paid him in 
Cromwell's time. CEE | 
FE princes ever bore their character higher 
upon all occaſions than our protector, eſpecially 
in his treaties with crown'd heads. And 'tis a 
thing without example that's related by one of 
the beſt inform'd hiſtorians of the age, namely 


Puffendorf, in his life of the elector of Brau- 


denburgh, That in Cromwell's league with 
France againſt Spain, he would not allow the 
French king to call himſelf king of France, but 
king of the French; whereas he took to himſelt 
not only the title of protector of England, bur 
likewiſe of France: And which is yet more ſur- 
prizing, in the inſtrument of the treaty, the 
protector's name was put before the French 

king's. France indeed was then under a minority, 

and was not arriv'd to that power and greatnets, 
which it afterwards attain'd to; towards which 
our protector contributed not a little, by. that 
alliance with France againſt Spain, which is 


generally reckon'd the falſeſt ſtep he ever made, 
with reſpect to the repoſe of Europe; and for 


which he has been highly reflected on. But I 
ſhall here ſet down in his behalf, what Sir Wil- 
liam Temple writes concerning him on this occa- 
ſion, in the third part of his Memoirs. 5 


“ CAR- 
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© CARDINAL Mazarine, ſays that author, 
& having ſurmounted his own dangers, and the 


« difficulties incident to a minority, purſu'd the 


ce plan left him by his predeceſſor (viz. cardi- 


e nal Richlieu;) and by his meaſures taken with 


te Commwell, and the aſſiſtance of an immortal 


© body of 6000 brave Engliſh, which by agree- 


ee ment were to be continually recruited, he made 
& ſach a progreſs in Flanders, that Cromwell ſoon 
ce percerv'd the balance turn'd, and was grown too 


& heavy on the French ſide: Whereupon he dif- 


« patch'd a gentleman privately to Madrid, to 
ee propoſe there a change of his treaty with 
% France, into one with Spain; by which he 
& would draw his forces over into their ſervice, 


te and make them foo, to be continually re- 


cc cruited, upon condition their firſt action ſhould 
< be to beſiege Calais, and when taken, to put 
& it into his hands. The perſon ſent upon this 


e errand, was paſt the Pyrenees, when he was 
© overtaken by the news of Cromwel/s death: 


© whereupon Mazarin? having not only loſt his 


& ſtrongeſt ſupport in Flanders, but obſervd how 


« his defign would never be ſerv'd by any mea- 
& ſures he could take with England, however it 
& ſhould be govern'd, reſolv'd upon a peace 
« with pain, and made it at the Pyrenees.” 


CROMWTELL*s influence was ſo great in 


France, that the cardinal durſt not deny him any 
thing ; which he took very hard, and complain'd 


of to thoſe he could be free with, He one day 
made a viſit to madam Trenne, and when he 


took his leave of her, ſhe, as the was wont to 
do, beſought him to continue gracions to the 


_ churches. Upon which Mazarine told her, 


& That he knew not how to behave himſelf If 
* headvis'd the king to puniſh and ſuppreſs their 


inſolence, Cromwell threaten'd him to join 


« with 
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& with the Spaniard; and if he ſhew'd any fa- 
c your to them, at Rome, they accounted him 


cc an Heretick.” Twas ſaid, that the cardinal 


would change countenance, when he heard Crom- 
_ well nam'd; ſo that it paſs'd into a proverb in 
France, That he was nor ſo much afraid of the 
devil as of Oliver Cromwell. 

SPAIN dreaded him, and courted his 
friendſhip, as much as France, tho' the latter 
prevail'd. When the Spaniſh ambaſſador was 
inform'd, that the fleet under Penn and Venables 
was gone towards the JYeft-Indies, and that the 
ſtorm was likely to fall upon fome of his ma- 
ſter's territories, he apply'd himſelf to the pro- 


tector, to know whether he had any juſt ground 


of complaint. againſt the king his maſter ; if ſo, 
he was ready to give him all poſlible ſätisfaction. 
The protector demanded a liberty to trade to 
the Spaniſh Weſt-Indies, and the repeal of the 
laws of the Iuguiſitiun- To which the ambaſſa- 
dor reply'd, That his maſter had but two eyes, and 
that he would have him to put them both out at once. 


THE ſtates of Holland ſo dreaded him, that 
they were very careful to give him no manner of 


umbrage: And when at any time the king or 
his brothers came to ſee their ſiſter, the prin- 
ceſs of Orange, within a day or two they us'd to 

fend a deputation to acquaint them, that Crom- 
well had oblig'd them to give them no harbour. 


When king Charles was ſeeking for a pretext for 


a war with the Dutch, in 1672, he made this 
one, That they ſuffer'd ſome 'of his rebelli- 
ous ſubjects to live in their country. Borel 
their ambaſſador anſwer d, That it was a 
maxim of long ſtanding among them, not 
to enquire upon what account ſtrangers came 
to live in their dominions, but to entertain them 


al, unleſs they had been guilty of conſpirin pk 


Ee again 
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againſt the perſons of princes. The king there- 
upon telling him, how they had us'd him and 
his brothers, the ambaſſador with much ſimpli- 
city anſwer'd, Alas Sir, that was anther thing 
Cromwell was a great man, and made himſelf be 
fear d both by land and ſea. To which the king 
reply'd, I' make my ſelf be fear'd too in my 
turn. But, as is oblery'd, he was ſcarce as good 

| as his word. 1 EN HT e fol 
38k Even the Turks ſtood in awe of Cromwell, and 
| durſt not offend him. And all Jai) trembled 
at his name, and ſeem'd under a pannick fear as 

long as he liv'd. When admiral Blake fail'd 

into the Mediterranean, the city of Rome, and 

| all the pope's territories were greatly alarm- 
l ed; and the terror of the people was ſuch, 
| that publick Proceſſions were made, andthe Hoſt 
| was expoſed forty hours, to avert the wrath: of 
i heaven, and prevent Blake's attacking the do- 
[| minions of the church. And indeed we are told, 
| that Cromwell us d to ſay, That his ſbips in the 
Mediterranean ſhould viſit Civita Vecchia, and 

the ſound of his Cannon ſhould be heard in Rome. 

But in the midſt of this power and grandeur, 

death put an end to all his high projects and da- 

ring deſigns. 7 

His mag- I ſhall now finiſh this work with a particular 
nificent account of the magnificent funeral of this great 
3 4 in man. The corps, at leaſt in appearance, was on 
the 2th of September at night, privately re- 
mov'd from I hitehall in a mourning herſe, at- 

tended by his domeſtick ſervants, to Somerſet- 

Houſe, A few days after, his effigy was with 

great ſtate and magniticence, expos'd © openly, 

multitudes daily flocking to ſee the fight, which 
appear'd in this order. The firſt room was 

_ wholly hung with black; at the upper end of 
which, was plac'd a cloth and chair of ſtate, In 
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like manner were the ſecond and third rooms, 
all having ſcutcheons very thick upon the walls, 
and guards of partizans for people to paſs 
_ thro', The fourth room was compleatly hung 
with black velvet, the cieling being alſo cover'd 
with the fame. Here lay the effigy under a noble 
canopy of black velvet, apparell'd in the moſt 
magnificent robes, lac'd with gold, and furr'd 
with ermines, with a ſcepter in one hand, and a 
globe in the other, and a ſword hanging by its 
fide, and a rich cap on the head, ſuitable. to the 
robes. Behind the head was placed a chair and 
cuſhion of tifſu'd gold, in which lay an imperial 
crown, beſet with diamonds and other precious 
| ſtones. The bed of ſtate on which the effigy 
lay, was cover'd with a large pall of black velvet, 
under which was a Holland ſheet, born up by fix 
ſtools cover'd with cloth of gold. The bed was 
inclos'd with rails and balaſters, and, beſides 
ſolemn mourners, ſurrounded with banners, ban- 
rols, and all kinds of trophies of military ho- 
nours. Within the rails ſtood eight filver 
candleſticks about five foot high, with white wax 
tapers ſtanding in them, of three foot long. At 
each corner of the rails was erected an upright 
pillar, which bore on their tops lions and dra- 
gons, holding in their paws ſtreamers crowned. 
'Fhe effigy having for ſome weeks continued in 
this poſture, on the firſt of November was re- 
mov'd into the great hall, where with new orna- 
ments and ceremony it was plac'd, - ſtanding upon 
an aſcent under a cloth of ſtate, with the im- 
perial crown upon the head. Four or five hun- 
dred candles ſet in flat ſhining candlefticks, were 
fo plac'd round near the roof of the hall, that 
the light they gave ſeem'd like the rays of the 
ſun: by all which his late highneſs was repre- 
Fnted as now in a ſtate of glory. 
. Hiving 
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His pom- HAVING remain'd thus till the 23d of Novem- 
2 fu- ber, the waxen effigy of the protector, with the 


neral. 


crown on his head, ſword by his fide, globe and 


ſcepter in his hands, was plac'd in a ſtately open 
chariot, cover d all over with black velvet, and 
drawn by ſix horſes cover'd with the fame, both 


chariot and horſes being adorn'd with plumes and 


other ornaments. The ſtreets from Somer/et- 
Houſe to Weſtminſier- Abby, were guarded on both 
ſides of the way by ſoldiers in new red coats and 


black buttons, with their enſigns wrapp'd in 


cypreſs. The proceſſion was in the following 
manner : Firſt of all went a marſhal attended by 
his deputy, and thirteen more on horſe-back, to 
clear the way: After theſe follow'd the poor 
men of Weſtminſter by two and two, in mourn- 
ing gowns and hoods; and next to them, the 
ſervants of thoſe perſons of quality that attended 


the funeral. Then came the protector's late 
domeſtick ſervants, with his bargemen and wa- 


termen, follow'd by the ſervants of the lord 
mayor and ſheriffs of London; after whom fol- 
low'd the gentlemen attendants on foreign ambaſ- 


ſadors and publick miniſters. After theſe march'd 


the poor knights of Windſor in gowns and hoods 
then the clerks, ſecretaries, and officers of the 
army, admiralty, treaſury, navy, and exchequer 3 


next, the commiſſioners of the exciſe, of the ar- 


my, and committee of the navy. Then march'd 


the commiſſioners for approbation of preachers, 
and behind them, all the officers, meſſengers, 


and clerks belonging to the privy-council, and 
both houſes of parliament. Next in order fol- 


low'd his late highneſs's phyſicians, the head of- 


ficers of the army, the officers and aldermen of 
London, the maſters of Chancery, and the pro- 
tector's council at law; the judges of admiralty, 
Judges in Wales, and maſter of requeſts ; the 
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barons of the exchequer, judges of both benches, 


and the lord mayor of London; the perſons al- 


ly'd. in blood to the protector, and the members 
ol the late Other Houſe; the publick miniſters 


of foreign princes, the Dutch ambaſſador alone, 


having his train held up by four gentlemen; 
then the Portugal ambaſſador, and the French 
ambaſſador in like manner; the lords commiſſio- 
ners of the great ſeal, the commiſſioners of the 
treaſury, and his highneſs's privy- council. Theſe 
all mov'd in a ſolemn and pompous pro- 


ceſſion, each diviſion or company being diſtin- 


guiſh'd by drums, trumpets, banners, and led 
horſes. 'Then came the chariot with the effigy, 


on each fide of which were fix banrols born by 


ſeveral perſons; and likewiſe ſeveral pieces 
of the protector's armour, carry'd by eight 
officers of the army, attended by the heralds. 
Next went garter, principal king at arms, at- 


tended by a gentleman on each hand bare-head- 


ed; and then came the chief mourner: After 
which follow'd the horſe of honour, in very rich 
trappings embroider'd on crimſon- velvet, and 
adorn'd with white, red, and yellow plumes, be- 
ing led by the maſter of the horſe. The rear 
of this noble ſhew was brought up by the pro- 
tector's guard of halberdiers, the warders of the 
Tower, and a troop of horſe, The effigy ber 

ing brought in this manner to the weft end of 
the Abby church, was taken from the chariot by 
ten gentlemen, and carried thrqugh the church 
under a canopy of ſtate up to the eaſt end, where 
it was plac'd in a moſt magnificent ſtructure built 
for that purpoſe, to remain for a certain time 
expos' d te publick view. 


AFTER all, as the author of the Compleat The place 
of his bu- 
rial uncer- 
Ee 3 ried ; 


Hiſtory of England obſerves in his notes, it re- 
mains a queſtion, where his body was really bu- 
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ried: It was, ſays he, in appearance in Weſtmin- 
fer Abby; ſome report it was carry'd below 

ridge, and thrown into the Thames; but ttis 
moſt probable that tas buried in Naſeby Field. 
This account, continues he, is given, as averr'd, 
and ready to 'be depos'd, if occaſion requir'd, 
by Mr. Bark/tead, ſon to  Barkftead the regicide, 
who was about 15 years old at the time of Crom- 
vell's death: © That the ſaid Bart ſſead his 
c father, being lieutenant of the Tower, and a 
ce great confident of Cromwell's, did, among 
ce Other ſuch confidents, in the time of his ill- 
te neſs, deſire to know where he would be bu- 
© ry'd: To which the protector anſwer'd, 
1 Mere he had obtain'd the greateſt victory and 

*, glory, and as nigh the ſpot as could be gueſs d 
cc where the heat of the action was, viz. in the 
ce field at Naſeby, Com Northampton. Which 
& accordingly was thus perform'd: At midnight, 


< ſoon after his death, the body (being firſt 


ce embalm'd and wrapt in a leaden coffin) was in 
& a herſe convey'd to the ſaid field, Mr. Bark- 

« ſtead himſelf attending, by order of his father, 
ce cloſe to the herſe : Being come to the field, 
* they found, about the midit of it, a grave 
« dug about nine foot deep, with the green ſod 
ec carefully laid on one fide, and the mould on 
te the other; in which the coffin being put, the 
ce grave was inſtantly fill'd up, and the green ſod 
ce laid exactly flat upon it, care being taken that 
ce the ſurplus mould ſhould be clean remoy'd. | 
* Soon after, the like care was taken that the 


«7 © Held ſhould be entirely plough'd up, and it 


was ſown three or four years ſucceſſively with 
* corn.” Several other material circumſtances, 
Pl. the fore-mention'd author, the ſaid Mr. 


Barkſiead (who now net Richard's coffee 
houſe 


Oliver Cromwell. 


houſe within Temple-Bar) relates, too long to be 


here inſerted. 


IT is, I think, pretty certain, that Oliver's 
corpſe was not really interr'd in Z/eftminſter abby; 


and conſequently, that it was not his body that 


was afterwards taken up and hang'd at Tyburn 


for his: But whether this -account of its being 
buried in Naſeby field, or the other of its being 
ſunk in the Thames, is moſt probable, I cannot 
ſay. What is ſaid for the former, we have ſeen; 
and the other was related by a Gentlewoman 
who attended Oliver in his laſt Sicknels, as we 
are told by the Author of the Hiſtory of England 
during the Reigns of the Royal Houſe of Stuart. 
She told him, that the day after the protector's 
death, it was conſulted how to diſpoſe of his 
corpſe; when it was concluded, that conſidering 
the malice of the cavaliers, it was moſt certain 
they would inſult the body of their moſt dreadful 
enemy, if ever it ſhould be in their power; to 
prevent which, it was refolv'd to wrap it up in 
lead, to put it on board a barge, and fink it in 
the deepeſt part of the Thames; which was un- 
dertaken and perform'd by two of his near re- 
lations, and ſome truſty ſoldiers, the following 
night. 1 5 
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| Upon the Death of 9215 
OLIVER CROMWELL, 
Lord Protector: 


Alluding to the Storm that happend about 
that Time. 


By Mr. WAL 2785 R. 


EASE] E muſt reſign! heav'n his great 


ſoul does claim 


In ſtorms as loud as his immortal 
go Tn, yy 
His . groans (his laſt breath) ſhake our iſle, 
And trees uncut fall for his fun ral pile: 
_ About 


A POE 


About his palace their broad roots are toſt | 
Into the air : 80 Romulus was loſt ht 
New Rome in ſuch a tempeſt miſs d her king; 
And from obeying, fell to worſhipping. 


O Oeta's top thus Hercules lay dead, 
With ruin'd oaks and pines about him ſpread; 
Thoſe his laſt fury from the mountain rent : 
Our dying hero, from the continent 
| Raviſh'd whole towns, and forts from Spaniards 

_ 00 5 7; 
As his Jaſt legacy to Britain left. 


THe ocean, which > long our hopes confin'd, 
Cou'd give no limits to his vaſter mind : 
Our bounds enlargement was his lateſt toil; 
Nor hath he left us pris'ners to our iſle: 
Under the tropick is our language ſpoke, 
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And part of Flanders hath receiv'd our yoke, | 


FROM 
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FROM civil broils he did us diſengage 
Found nobler objects for our martial rage: 


And, with wiſe conduct, to his country ſnew d 


The ancient way of conquering abroad. 


UNGRATEFUL then, if we no tears allow 
To him that gave us peace and empire too! 
Princes that fear'd- him, =rieve, concern'd to ſee 
No pitch of glory from the grave is free. 
Nature herſelf took notice of his death, 

And, ſighing, ſwell'd the ſea with ſuch a breath, 
That to remoteſt ſhores ber billows roll'd, 


Th' approaching fate of their great ruler told. 


* 
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APPENDIX 


Containing a more perfect 


Account of CRoMwELL's Pedigree; 


As alfo ſome Account of his Children, and 
of the State of Affairs till the KING's 
RESTORA TION. | 


HE name of the family from whence 

the protector was deſcended, was not ori- 
ginally Cromwell but Williams, Morgan Wil. 
liams, fon and heir of William, of a very an- 
cient family in Fales, married the ſiſter of the 
famous Thomas lord Cromwell, who was made 
earl of Eſſex by king Henry VIII. By her he 
had a ſon nam'd Richard, who when he grew 
up was knighted by king Henry, and took the 
name of his uncle Cromwell, tho he kept the 
arms of J/illiams, He married Frances daugh- 
ter and coheir of Sir Thomas Murfyn ; and upon 
the diſſolution of the monaſteries, obtain'd all 
thoſe lands in Huntingtonſire, which belong d to 
N 1 | any 
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any of them in that county, and which amount - 


ed to a prodigious value: And this was the firſt 
ſettling of that family in that county. Of this 


Sir Richard Cromwell, we have this ſtory, On 


the 1ſt of May 1540, there was held a folemn 


triumph at Weſtminſter before king Henry VIII. 


by Sir John Dudley, Sir Richard Cromwell, and 


four other challengers; which was proclaim'd in 


I mis Sir Henry married Joan daughter and heir 
of Sir Ralph Warren, and made his chief ſeat 


and country. He had ſix ſons; Oliver, after- 


France, Spain, Scotland and Flanders: On the 


ſecond day at tournaments, Sir Richard Cromwell 
overthrew Mr. Palmer off his horſe; and on the 


fifth day at Barryers, he likewiſe overthrew Mr. 
Cuſpey, to his and the challengers great, honour. 
He had a ſon, Sir Henry Cromwell, knighted by 
queen Elizabeth in the 6th year of her reign, 


upon the ruins of a houſe of nuns at Hinching- 


brook. He was a very worthy gentleman, and 


was highly honour'd and belov'd both in court 


wards Sir Oliver, who made that noble enter- 
tainment for king James I. mention'd P. 1, 2. 
of this hiſtory; Robert, Henry, Richard, Philip 
and Ralph. The ſecond fon, Mr. Robert Crom. 
Well, who married the daughter of Sir Richard 
Steward, was the father of our protettor. He 
was allo a gentleman of very good reputation in 
his country, and was no leſs eſteem'd than any 
of his anceſtors for his perſonal worth. 

THE protector had three ſons, Oliver, Ni- 


chard and Henry. Oliver dy'd young. Richard 


married Dorothy eldeſt daughter of Richard Major 


Eſq; of Hurſly in Hampſhire ; where he livd a 


private life during the greateſt part of his fa- 
taer's government ; but towards the latter end 
of it he was ſent for by him to come to court, 
and made one of his privy council, and foon after 


Was 
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was choſen by the univerſity of Oxford to fbe 
their chancellor, with which honour he was ve- 
ry ſolemnly inſtall'd at M hite- hall. He was ſaid 
to be nominated by his father for his ſucceſſor, 
tho' the truth of it was very much queſtion d; 

and 'twas thought he never deſign'd hun for it, 
having ſcarce made any ſtep towards training him 
up to it. However, upon his father's death, 
he was ſolemnly proclaim'd protector all over 
England, &c. in the following form of words: 

„ Whereas it hath pleaſed the moſt wiſe God, 

in his providence, to take out of this world 

« the moſt ſerene and renowned Oliver, late lord 

protector of this commonwealth : And his high- 
* neſs having in his life-time, according to the 

* Humble Petition and Advice, declared and ap- 

© pointed the moſt noble and illuſtrious the lord 

_ ©. Richard, eldeſt fon of his ſaid late highneſs, 

to ſucceed him in the government of theſe 

© nations: We therefore of the privy council, 
together with the lord mayor, aldermen and 
© citizens of London, the officers of the army, 
* and numbers of other principal gentlemen, 
© do now hereby, with one full voice and con- 

4 ſent of tongue and heart, publiſh and declare 
© the ſaid noble and illuſtrious lord Richard to 
ce be rightfully protector of this common - wealth 
«© of England, Scotland and Ireland, and the do- 
ce minions and territories thereunto belonging 3 
ce to whom we acknowledge all fidelity and con- 
e ſtant obedience, according to law, and the 
ce faid Humble Petition and Advice, with all hear- 
ce ty and humble affe&ions, beſeeching the Lord, 
« by whom princes rule, to bleſs him with long 
<« life, and theſe nations with peace and happi- 
* neſs under his government.” ＋öC 

RICHARD was congratulated hereupon 
by addreſſes from all parts of the three _ 
e OY en 
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doms, declaring their reſolutions to ſtand by 
him with their lives and fortunes. But the of- 
ficers of the army being divided among them- 
ſelves, and the republican party in particular la- 
bouring to undermine him, and reſtore their be- 
loved common- wealth, he found himſelf neceſ- 
ſitated to call a parliament. A parliament was 


accordingly ſummon'd, which Richard met on 
the 27th of January, with the ſame ſtate that 


the Engliſþ monarchs and his father had done 
before him. They had not ſat long before 


great differences and contentions aroſe between 


them and the army; ſo that the officers being 
inform'd that ſome votes were paſs'd in oppofi- 
tion to their deſigns, immediately ſent Fleetwood 
and Desborough to the protector, to adviſe him 
forthwith to diſſolve the parliament. Fleetwood 


alledg'd, That if this were not preſently done, the 


nation would certainly be involv'd in blood. Deſ= 
borough, who was of a rougher temper, told 


him, Twas impoſſible for him to keep both par- 


liament and army his friends; and defired him to 


chuſe which he would prefer : If be difſolv'd the 


parliament out of hand, he had the army at bis 
devotion; if he refus'd that, he believ'd the army 
would quickly pull him out of White-hall. On the 
other hand, many. members afſux'd him, that the 
parliament would continue firm to him, if he 
would but adhere to them: Some officers of the 
army likewile, as Ingoldsby, FF halley, Gough, and 


Howard, offer'd to ſtand by him, againſt thoſe 


who were call'd the General Council of the army; 


and Howard in particular earneſtly preſs'd him 


to exert himſelf by ſome vigorous action, ſuch 
as ſupported his father's authority to the laſt : 
You are Cromwell*s ſon, ſaid he; ſpew your. ſelf 
worthy of that name : This buſineſs requires a bold 


firoke, ſupported by a good hand; do not ſuffer 72 
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ſelf to be daunted, and my head ſball anſwer for 
the conſequence.. Fleetwood, Lambert, Desbo- 
rough, and Vane, are the contrivers of this; I 
Will rid you of them; do but flaud by me, and ſe- 
cond my zeal with your name. Richard anſwer'd, 


That be did not love blood; and being a man of an 


irreſolute temper, was at laſt prevail'd on by the 
oppoſite party to diſſolve the parliament. 


HIN got rid of the parliament, the coun- 


cil of officers were for laying Richard aſide too; 
and ſo they reſtor'd the remnant of the long par- 
hament, which Oliver had ejected, to their ſeats 
again; and Richard, after a reign of about ſe- 
ven months and twenty days, return'd to his for- 
mer private life. When he was quitting his pa · 
lace of I hite-hall, he order'd his ſervants to be 
very careful of two old trunks, which ſtood in 
his wardrobe. The men wonder'd at this; and 
one of his friends hearing him enquire very 
earneſtly after them, ask'd him what was in 
them, that made him ſo much concern'd about 
them? Nh, no less, ſaid Richard, than the lives 


and fortunes of all the good people of England; 


meaning the numberleſs addreſſes that were pre- 
ſented to him. „„ SS | 

IHE long parhament having ſat about five 
months, were again put down by the ambitious 
Lambert; and about three months after were 
again reſtor'd, by means of the ſoldiers revolting 
from their leaders, and declaring for the par- 
liament, and the interpoſition of general Monk, 
who now march'd out of Scotland, and finding 
the ſpirit of the people generally run that way, 
reſtor d the ſecluded members alſo to their ſeats 
again. This made ſuch an alteration in this aſ- 
ſembly, that they ſoon diſſolved themſelves, ha- 
ving order'd a new parliament to be ſummon'd ; 


which 
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APPENDIX 


which parliament meeting on April 25th 16604 


in about a month's time brought in the K ING. 


Tu lord Clarendon tells the following ſtory 
of Richard Cromwell. That ſoon after the king's 


_ reſtoration, he found himſelf under a neceſſity 


of retiring into France; and having continu'd 
fome years in obſcurity at Paris, upon the firſt 
rumour of a war like to break out between Eng- 
land and France, he thought fit to leave that 
kingdom, and remove to Geneva. Taking his 
journey thither by Bourdeaux, and thro' the pro- 
vince of Languedoc, he went thro' Pezenas, a 
town belonging to the prince of Conti, then go-— 
vernour of Languedoc, who made his reſidence 
there. Staying ſome time in this place, he hap- 
b to meet with an old acquaintance of his 
father's, and his party; who told him, That the 
prince of Conti expected all ſtrangers who came to 
that town to wait op him, and that he treated all, 
particularly the Engliſh, with great civility; that 


he need not be known, but that himſelf would in- 


form the prince, that another Engliſh gentleman 
was paſſing thro the town, who wonld be glad to 
have the Honour of kiſſing his hand. The prince, 
as his manner was, receiv'd him very civilly; 
and began to diſcourſe with him about the Eng- 
Eb affairs, asking ſeveral queſtions about the king, 


and whether all quietly ſubmitted to his govern- 


ment; and in the end ſaid, Well, that Oliver, 
tho he was a traytor and a villain, was a brave 
man, had great parts, great courage, and was 


worthy to command; but that Richard, that cox- 


comb and poltron, was ſurely the baſeſt fellow a- 
toe; what is become of that fool? How was it 
Poſſible he could be ſuch a fot ? He anſwer d, That 
be was beiray'd by thoſe he moſt truſted, and who 
had been moſt oblig d by his father; and fo having 
no great pleaſure of his viſit, ſoon took his _—_— 
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and the next 
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left the town. And a- 


bout two days after che prince came to know that 


it was Richard himſelf, whom he had talk'd to af- 


ter that manner. Richard, ſome years before the 


death of king Charles II, return'd to England; 


and having liv'd , to a great age, as a remark- 


able example of the ſecurity of innocence, and 
the inſtability of human greatneſs, he dy'd at 
Cheſhunt in Hertfordſhire, in the year 1712. 
OLIYFE R's third fon, Henry, married Eli- 
zabeth, eldeſt daughter of Sir Francis Ruſſel of 
Chippenham in Cambridgeſhire, and was by his 
father made lord lieutenant of [/reland; where 
his deportment render'd him very popular, and 
he manag'd the government with ſo much diſ- 
cretion, that in a ſmall time he brought that diſ- 
order'd nation into the moſt hopeful condition 


of a flouriſhing ſtate: But being call'd away by 


the long. parliament, upon his brother's ſubmiſ- 
ſion, he would not offer to reſiſt; but quietly laid 
down his charge. And thus ended the majeſty 
and glory of the Cromwell family, which had 
made not only its own, but all neighbouring na- 
tions to tremble. h 
TRE protector had four daughters, Bridget, 
Elizabeth, Mary, and Frances. Bridget was mar- 
ried firſt to Henry Ireton, whom Cromwell left 
his deputy in /reland, and of whom ſo much 
has been ſaid in the former part of this hiſtory 
and he dying, the was afterwards married to 
lieutenant- general Fleetwood. Elizabeth was mar- 
ried to Mr. John Claypole, and dy'd a little be- 
fore her father: Whiteloc ſays, ſhe was a lady 
of excellent parts, dear to her parents, civil to all 
perſons, and courteous and friendly to all gen- 
tlemen of her acquaintance; and that her death 
did much grieve her father. Mary, his third 
daughter, was married to Thomas lord viſcount 
| Bf nes Faucon- 
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Fauconberg, afterwards created earl by king il. 
liam She had the character of a wife and wor- 

thy woman, and was thought more likely to have  Þ 
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maintain d the poſt, than either of her brothers; 
whence it was commonly faid, That thoſe who 
wore breeches, deſerv'd Petticoats better; but if 
thoſe in Petticoats (meaning her) had been in 
breeches, they would have held faſter. Frances, 
the youngeſt daughter, was married firſt to Mr. 
Robert Rich, grandion and heir of the earl of 


Warwick z and afterwards to Sir John Ruſſel of 


Chippenham in Cambridgeſhire : She was allo a 


very worthy perſon. *1is- of her that the fol- 
lowing ſtory is told, by the author of the Hiſtory 
of England. during the Reigns of the Royal Houſe 
of Stuart : rok 225 Ts 
THaT Mr. Jeremy Myhite, one of -Oliver's 

domeſtick chaplains, a ſprightly man, and a top 
wit of his court, made his addreſſes. to the faid 
lady Frances, . who did not much diſencourage 
him. But Cromwell being told of it, oblig'd 

the perſon who told him to be upon the watch ; 
who hunting Ferry M bite, as he was commonly 
call'd, to the lady's chamber, ran immediately to 


tell the protector of it. Oliver in a rage haſten- 


ing thither, found Ferry on his knees kiſſing 


the lady's hand, or having juſt kiſs'd it; and 


ask'd him what was the meaning of that poſture 
before his daughter - Frank ? . Yhite, with much 
preſence. of mind, ſaid, May it pleaſe your -high- 


5 neſs, I have a long time courted that young gentle- 


woman there, my lady's woman, and cannot pre- 
vail; I was therefore humbly praying her lady- 
ſhip to intercede for me. The protector turning 
to the young woman, ſaid, Yhat's the meaning 
of: this, hufſy ?. hy do you refuſe the honour Mr. 
White would do you? He is my friend, and I eu- 
pet you ſhould treat him as ſuch. My lady's wo- 


man Aagring . more, 2 4 15 Ms. 
White intends me that honour, 1 ſhall not be 

Him. Say'ft thou ſo, reply'd Cromwell, cal Good- 

win; this buſineſs ſhall be done preſently, before 
go out of the room. Terry being gone too far 
to go back, they were married, and the pro- 
tector gave 'the young woman 5007. for her por- 
tion; which, with what ſhe had ſav'd before, 
made Mr. bite eaſy in his circumſtances, but 
in one thing, which was, that he never lov'd his 
wife, nor ſhe him, tho? "they liv'd together near 
fifty years afterwards. The above-mentioned 
author ſays he knew them both, and heard this 
ſtory told when Mrs. White was by, who did 
not contradict it, but acknowledg'd there was 
ſomething in it. 
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try. IIluſtrated with near 
clearer Idea of thoſe Figures not fo well apprehended by _ 
verbal Deſcription. Likewiſe a Collection and Explanati- 


curious Matters, neceſſary "to. 


 Chaldee, &c.- each in its proper Character. Alſo explain- 
1 | Words, or Terms of Art, in all 


ongue, viz, in Agriculture, Algebza, Anatomy, Archi- 


tiavary,; Copkery, Colmography, Dialling, Dioptricks, E- 


thigks,, Fiſhing! Fortjfication, Gardening, Gauging, Geo- 
eraphy.eGeginerry ; Grammar, Gunnery, Handicrafts, Hawk: 
ing, Heraldry,” Horſemanſhip, *Husbandry, Hydraulicks, 


3 , Hydroſtaticks, Law, Logiek, Maritime and. © _ 


ilitary Affairs, Mathematicks, Mechanicks, Merchandize, 
Metaphyſicks, Meteorology, Navigation, Opticks, Ota- 


couſticks, Painting, Perſpective, Pharmacy, Philoſophy, 


Phyſick, Phyſiognomy, Pyrotechny, Rhetorick, Sculpture, 
Staticks, Statuary, 2 Theclogy, nd Trigonome- 
ive Hundred Cuts for giving a 


on of Words and Phraſes ns'd in Qur antient- Charters, + - 


Statutes, Writs, Old Records and Proceſſes at Law. Alſo - © 
the 'Theogony, Theology, and Mythology of the Egybti- 


ans, Greets, Romans, &c:. being an Account of their Dei- 


ties, Solemnities, either Religious or Ciyil, their Divivati- t 
ons, Aupuries, Oracles; Hieroglyphicky, and many other 
e unde food, eſpecially by * 


che Readers of Engliſh Poetry. Jo Which is added, . 
Collection of proper Names of Perſons and Places in Grea.- 


Britain, with their-Etymologies and Fkplications. The 


Whole digeſted into an | Alphabetical Order, not only for 
the Information of the Ignorant, but the Entertainmetit of - 
the Curious ; and alſo the Benefit "of Artificers, Fradeſ- 


men, young Students ànd Foreigners. A Work” uſeful for 


ſuch as would underſtands hat they read and hear, ſpeak 
what they mean, and write true Engliſh. Collected by ſ- 
veral Hands. The Mathematical Part by G. Gordon, the | 


Botanical by P. Miller. The Whole Revis'd and Im- 
8 prov d, with man | tion 


magic, by N. Bailey, Folio; 
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